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2 Ani Enquiry mnto the Life 


Learning, can exempt us from the Power of 
this agrecable Paſſion. Even a fancied Preſence 
affects our Minds, and raiſes our Spirits both in 
Thought and Action. The Moraliſt's Direction 
extends its Influence to cvery part of Life; and 
at this moment ] put it in practice, while I en- 
deavour to enliven a few Thoughts, upon no 
mean Subject, by . mg. them to your 
Loraſhip. 
Ix is Homer, My Lord, and the Queſtion 
| which you looked upon as hitherto unreſolved : © 
Hy what Fate or Diſpoſition of things it has 

” Sad; that None have equalled him in 
Epic Poetry for #wo thouſand ſeven hun- 
e dred Tears, the Time ſince he wrote; Nor 
dc any, that Wwe KNOW, ever ſurpaſſed him be. 
« fe.” For this is the Man, whoſe Works 
for many Ages, were the Delight of Princes 2, 
and the Support of Prieſts, as well as the Won- 
der of the Learned, which they all continue 
to be. 
HOW EVER unſafe it might be, to have faid 
ſo of old at Smyrna b, where Homer was dci- 
fied, or at Chios among his Poſterity e, I be- 


lieve 
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Y * Ad 203,08 x 0 Ts Toad added T'S e | 
| Tous ei e 28 "Ownes, Al Av 
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lieve it wou'd be difficult to perſuade your 
Lordſhip, That there was a Miracle in the 


. Caſe. That, indeed, wou'd quickly put an end 


to the Queſtion: For were we really of the 


ſame Opinion, as the Ancients, that Homer 


was inſpired from Heaven; that he ſung, and 


wrote as the Prophet and Interpreter of the 
Gods a, we ſhould hardly be apt to wonder: Nor 
 wou'd it ſurprize us much, to find a Book of 
an heavenly Origin without an Equal among 
human Compoſitions: : to find the Subject of it 
- equally uſeful and great, the Stile juſt, and yet 
ſublime, the Order both ſimple and exquiſite, 
to find the Sentiments natural without lowneſs, 
the Manners real, and withal ſo extenſive, as to 


include even the Varietics of the chief Characters 
of Mankind; We ſhou'd expect no leſs, con- 


ſidering whence it came: And That I take 


to have been the Reaſon, why none of the An- 


cients have attempted to account for this Pro- 
digy. They acquieſced, it is probable, in the 


Pretenſions, which the Poet conſtantly makes 


to celeſtial Inſtruction, and ſeem to have been of 
Tacitus's Opinion, “ That it is more pious and 


 reſpe&ful to believe, than to Pere. into 
4 the Works of the Gods *”. 


Br, My Lord, the happy Change that has 


been ſince wrought upon the face of religious 


Affairs, gives us liberty to be of the contrary 
— 8 3 Opinion: 


50 Pow OEO , N NPOPH THE, Haare, Ae 
De Moribus Germanorum, 


4. At Enquiry i into the Life 


| Opinion: Tho' in ancient times it might have 
14 gone near to baniſh us from Smyrna or Colophon, 
Mt yet at preſent it is become perfectly harmleſs; and 
1.118 we may any where aſſert, © That Homer's Poems 


are of Human Compoſition ; inſpirsd by no 
* other Power than his own natural Faculties, 

and the Chances of his Education: In a 
« word, That a Concourſe of natural Cauſes, 
« conſpired to produce and cultivate that 
mighty Genius, and gave him the nobleſt 
« Field to exerciſe it in, that ever tell to the 
« ſhare of a Poet,” 

HER E, My Lord, there ſeems to be occa- 
ſton for a little Philoſophy, to put us, if poſſi- 
ble, upon the Track of this ſingular Phænome- 
li | non: It has ſhone for upwards of two thou- 


| | | und Years in the Poetic World; and ſo dazzled 

Will Men's tyes, chat they have hitherto been more 

10 ; employed in gazing at it, than in inquiring 

100 What formed it, or How it came there? And 

win very fortunately, the Author of all Antiquity, _ 

It 1h who ſeems to have made the happieſt union 

1 of the Courtier and the Scholar, has determined 

Ni  aPoint that might have given us ſome trouble. 

ll He has laid it down as a Principle, „That 

Pi © the greateſt Genius cannot excel without 

| 1 1 Culture; Nor the fineſt Education produce 

Wil < any thing Noble without Natural Endo- 

1 1 ce nent a. Taking this for granted, We may _ 

1.0 aſſure ourſelves that Homer hath been happy * 
140 in them both ; and muſt now follow the dark 

| Hints 

4 * Horat, De Arte Poet, 


and Writings of HOMER. 


3 Hints afforded us by Antiquity, to find out 
How a blind ſtroling Bard could come by them. 


I Do not chooſe to entertain your Lordſhip 


with the Accidents about his Birthb; tho? 


ſome Naturaliſts would reckon them the Begin- 
nings of his good Fortune. I incline rather to 
obſerve, That he is generally reputed to have 
been a Native of Aſia the leſs; a Tract of 
Ground that for the Temperature of the Climate, 
and Qualities of the Soil, may vye with any 


in Europe c. It is not ſo far and fruitful as 


the Plains of Babylon or Banks of the Nile, to 


effeminate the Inhabitants, and beget Lazineſs and 


mactivity: But the Purity and Benignity of the 
Air, the Varieties of the Fruits and Fields, the 
Beauty and Number of the Rivers, and the con- 


ſtant Gales from the happy Iſles of the Weſtern 


Sea, all conſpire to bring its Productions of 
every kind to the higheſt Perfection: They in- 
ſpire that Mildneſs of Temper, and Flow of 
Fancy, which favour the moſt extenſive Views, 
and give the fineſt Conceptions of Nature and 
Truth. 
IN the Diviſion commonly made of Cli- 
mates, the Rough and Cold are obſeryed to 
; 5 pro- 
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e Mimnermus, a Man of a delicate Taſte, who knew the Coun- 
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produce the ſtrongeſt Bodies, and moſt martial 


Spirits; the hotter, lazy Bodies with cunning 


and obſtinate Paſſions ; but the temperate Re- 
gions, lying under the benign Influences of a 
genial Sky, have the beſt Chance for a fine Per- 
ception, and a proportioned Eloquence . Good 


Senſe is indeed ſaid to be the Product of every 
Country, and I believe it is; but the richeſt 
Growths, and taircit Shoots of it, ſpring, like 


"other 
a Leſt it be thought that theſe Conſequences are ſtrained, it may 


be worth while to ſet down the Opinion at length of the Great 
| Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of Air, Water and Situation : Be ot 
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other Plants, from the happieſt Expoſition and 
moſt friendly Soil ©, 


_ Tax purſuing a Thought thro'its remoteſt Con- 
ſequences, is ſo familiar to your Lordſhip, that 1 


need hardly mention the later Hiſtory of this 


Trad. It has never failed to ſhew itsVirtue, when 


Accidents from abro 24 did not ſtand in the way. 
In the early Times of Liberty, the firſt, and 


greateſt Number of Philoſophers f, H Horianss, ” 
B 4 and 
.£ Ingenia Hominum ubique 3 fit tus format. Q. Curtius, 


Lib. 8. The Proof of this Aſſertion is attempted in form in a 
Treatiſe of Galens; That the Manners of Mankind CO upon the 


. Conſtitution of their Bodies. 


f Thales of Miletus, contemporary with Cyrus: ee 
Anaximenes, his Scholars, of the ſame Place. Pythagoras of Sa- 
nos. Heraclitus of Epheſus; and Hermagoras, who was baniſhed 
chat City for his too great Sobriety. Chry/ippus was of Solis, Zeno 
of Cyprus, Anaxagor as of Clazomene. Xenophanes, the Naturaliſt, 
was of Colophon. Cleanthes, the Stoick, of Aſſis, where Ari- 
Hotle ſtay'd for many Years. Metrodorus, the Jour Friend of Epi- 
curus, was of Lampſacus ; where this Philoſopher too dwelt ſo long 


that he may almoſt paſs for a Native. Theophraſflus, and his Com- 


panion Phanias, were of Ereſſus, and his Succeſſor Neleus, the Heir 


of Ariſtotlès Library, was of Scepfis. Theſe, and Xenocrates the 


Platonick, Arceſilas the Academick, Protarchus the Epicurean, 
and Eudoxus the Mathematician, P/atd's Friend (all great Names 
in Philoſophy) drew their firſt Breath on the ſame Coaſt: As did 
likewiſe Hippocrates, Simus, Eraj!/ ratus, Aſctepiades, Apollonius, 
the greateſt Maſters of Medicine. It is alſo obſervable, that of the 


ſewen early Sages, called the au Men of Greece, four belonged to 


this Climate: Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Cleobulus the 
Lindian, and the abovementioned Mileſian Thales. 


> Hecatæus and Pherecydes, the two oldeſt Hiſtorians the Greeks 
had, was the one of Miletus, and the other of the little Iſland 
Sores, Hellanicus was of Leſbus, Theopompus of Chios: The old 
Scylax was of Caryanda. Ephorns, the great Hiſtorian, was of 


Cum; Cteſias, Phyſician to Artaxeræes King of Per/ia, and a 
great rise of Wonders, was of Enidus: To whom if you join 


the inimitable Herodotus, you will have the Names of the chief 


. Hiſtorians among the Creed, excepting the o Acbenian „ Thucy- 


dides and X. enephan. 
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and Poets h, were Natives of the A/atick 
Coaſt, and adjacent Iſlands. And after an la- 
terval of Slavery, when the Influences of the 
Roman Freedom, and of their mild Govern- 
ment, had reached that happy Country, it re- 
paid them, not only with the Delicacies of their 
Fields and Gardens, but with the more valua- 
ble Productions of Men of Virtue and Learn- 
ap and in ſuch Numbers, as to fill their 


Schools, 


b Heſſod, near Homer's oven Days: was of Cumæ; Mimrermus 
of Colophon, Archilachus of Paros, Tyrtaus of Miletus; Thales, 
the Poet and Law-giver, and Epimenides, the Charmer, were of 
Crete. Anarreon was a Teian, Simonides a Cean, Arion and Ter- 
pander were Leſbians: And not to mention the particular Places of 
every one's Birth, The admired Sappho, her Lover Alczus, Bachylli- 
des, Chœrilus (not Alexander's), Phocylides, Bion, Simmias, Philetas, 
Jon the Tragedian, Philemon Menanaer's Rival, Hegemon Epami- 
nondas's Panegyriſt, and the Aſtronomick Poet Aratus, were all 
born in this Poetical Region. It had alſo the Honour of producing 
the Erythrear Sibyl, and another inſpired Lady, Athenais, under 
Alexander. But what is by far the moſt remarkable upon this Ar- 
ticle is, That the famous Five, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
Epick-Poetry, were all Natives of this very Climate. Hear the 
Teſtimony of the learned Teetzes : D's ar&0% BY 18 0 T IIein rn 
5 Ex iK ) cerdpts 60 Tew7s 1 Opengoe 0 TR&AKGG, Arriuey,©- 
8 KonoPan® , Larbacis, n. eg. 6 o Kan Jew, © gr» 0 Hot- 
„ Iv, TC ＋ gs £65 *Howd%y. Piſander was of Rhodes, and 
of great Reputation. Heir, 0 SE mmTal®- Ileenryie, Kæ— 
ud ν 5. TreOa, TCA RONED), Antimechus wrote tlie Theban 
War; and Panyaſis the Labours of Her cules : He was of Halicar- 
nafſus, Suidas ſays of him, Dot bνο 205 Ieivrix - ETA 95. 
| i Panetizs, Stratocles, Andronicus the Peripatetick, Leonidas the 
Stoick, and before them Praxiphanes, Eudemus, and Hieronymus, were 
all of Rhodes, Poſidonius was of Hpamea in Syria, but lived, govern- 
ed and taught in "the ſame Iſland. Charon the Hiſtorian, Adeiman- 
tus, and Anaximenes the Rhetor, were of Lampſacus. Agathar- 
chides the Ariſtotelick, of Guidus. Eraſtus and Caryſeus, of the 
Socratick School, were Natives of Scep/zs near Troy, That little 
Place was formerly famous for the Birth of Demetrius, the cele- 
brated Critick, contemporary with Ariſtarchus; and of Metrodorus, 
a Man of high Spirit and Eloquence, the unhappy Favourite of the 


great 


and Writings of HOMER. 9 
Schools, and the Houſes of the Great; to be 
Companions for their Princes*, and to leave 
ſome noble Monuments for Poſterity. 

Ir will probably be thought too great a Re- 
finement to obſerye, that Homer muſt have 
TEES been 
great Mit hridates. Hegeſias, Kenocles, and Menippus, were the Authors 
and greateſt Ornaments of the Afatici Eloquence: And in general, 
the "1 eachers of Oratory and Philoſophy came from the ſame Coaſt: 
Diophanes ; Potamon and Leſbocles, great Men and Rivals, from Mzty- 
lene ; Crinagoras, Dionyſius Atticus, Diodorus Sardianus, Diotrephes, 
Alexander ſirnamed Lychnus, Dionyſocles, and Damaſus called 
Scombrus ; Apollonius Nyſzzus, Menecrates, Apollonius Malacus, Ni- 
cias of Cos, who grew Ambitious and turned Tyrant; Theodorus 
Cronus the Dialectick, Archidamus, Antipatcr, Neſtor, Stoicks 3 
with many others, whom ſee in Seneca the Father, his Contro- 
ver. & Suaſor. Where he relates the Sentences of the Grecian 
- Maſters. „„ = 
t Theophanes the Hiſtorian, Pompey's great Friend and Counſellor, 
Was of Mitylene: His Son was afterwards Prefect of Afia. Ari- 
ſtodemus of Nyſa had been Pompey's Maſter; and his Couſin-Ger- 
man of the ſame Name, was entruſted with the Education of the 
Children of that great Man. His younger Son Sextus Pompey, 
when he was Lord of the Seas, had Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſean 
among his Friends, the celebrated Hiſtorian and Critick. Theo- 
pompus of Gnidus, and his Son, were both Favourites of Julius 
Cz/ar ; and the Father had a great hand in his ſhort Adminiſtra- 
tion. Apollonius Molo was Ciceros Maſter. Pompey going to his 
Eaſtern Expedition, paid Poſidonius a Viſit in his School at Rhodes, 
and humbled his Faſces at the Gate as they uſed to do to a Superior: 
When he was about to take leave, Pompey aſked his Commands, and 
this courtly Philoſopher bid him, in a line of Homer, Ader ap war 
 Untipoxor Twas when; Always excel and thine above the reſt ; the 
- thing in the World he moſt wanted to do. Hybreas the fineſt Speaker 
in his time, was in high Favour with Marc Antony; and the Care of 
Auguſtus's Manners was committed by C--/ar his Uncle, to 4po/lodore 
the Pergamenian. The elder Athenodore needs no other Proof of 
his Virtue and Merit, than that he lived and died with Na cs 
Cato. The younger held a high Place in Augu/tuss Favour, grew 
dearer to him the longer he lived, got great Honour; and when 
weary of the Court, returned with abſolute Power from the Prince 
to reform and govern his native City. He was ſucceeded in Favour 
and Honour by Nefor the Academick, who was charged with the 


Education of the noble Marcellus, Ocfawia's Son, and apparent 
Heir of the Empire. 1 | 
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been the firſt or ſecond Generation, after the 
Tranſplantation or rather the final Settlement 
of this Colony, from the rocky Moreato theſe 


happy Lands: A Situation, in which Nature is 


 obſeryed to make the moſt vigorous Efforts, and 
to be molt profuſe of her genial Treaſure. The 


Curious in Horſes, are concerned to have a 


mixed Breed, a Remove or two from the fo- 
reign Parent; and what Influence it might have 
here, will belong to the Curious in Mankind 


ro determine. 
Ir Homer then, came into the World, in 


Ack a Country, and under ſo Propitious an Af 
pect of Nature, we muſt next enquire, what 
| Reception he met with upon his Arrival; in 
what Condition he found things, and what Diſ- 
poſitions they muſt produce in an exalted Ge- 


nius, and comprehenſive Mind. This is a dif- 
ficult Speculation, and I ſhou'd be under no 


ſmall Apprehenſions how to get thro' it, if 


I did not know that Men moving, like your 


| Lordſhip, in the higher Spheces of Life, are well 


acquainted with the Effects of Culture and Edu- 


ration. They know the Changes they are able 


to produce; and are not ſurprized to find them, 


as it were, new. moulding human Creatures, and 
transforming them more than Urganda or 
Circe. The Influence of Example and Diſci- 


pline is, in effect, ſo extenſive, that ſome very 


acute Writers have miſtaken it for the only 
3 80e 
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Source of our Morals': tho' their Root lies 
deeper, and is more interwoven with our Ori- 
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ginal Frame. However, as we have at preſent 


only to do with Homer, in his Poetical Capa- 


A city, we need give ourſelyes no further Trouble 
- in conſidering the Tenour of his Life, than as it 
. ſerved to raiſe him to be the Prince of his Pro- 


feſſion. 


IN this Search, we muſt remember that 


5 young Minds are apt to receive ſuch ſtrong Im- 


preſſions from the Circumſtances of the Coun- 


try where they are born and bred, that they 
cContract a mutual kind of Likeneſs to thoſe Cir- 
1 cumſtances, and bear the Marks of the Courſe 


of Life thro' which they have paſſed. A Man 


: who has had great Misfortunes, is eaſily diſtin- 
àuiſhed from one who has lived all his Days in 


high Proſperity; and a Perſon bred to Buſineſs, 
has a very different Appearance from another 
brought up in Sloth and Pleaſure : Both our Un- 
derſtanding and Behaviour receive a Stamp from 


our Station and Adventures; and as a liberal 


Education forms a Gentleman, and the contrarx 
a Clown, in the ſame manner, if we take things 


gd a little deeper, are our Thoughts and Manners 
influenced by the Strain of our Lives. In this 
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view, the Circumſtances that may be reaſona- 
bly thought to have the greateſt Effect upon us, 
may perhaps be reduced to theſe following: 
Firſt, The State of the Country where a Per- 
45 {on 

1 Monſ. Mothe le Vajer, &c. 
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fon 3 is born and bred; in which I include the 
common Manners of the Inhabitants, their 


Conſtitution civil and religious, with its Cauſes 


and Conſequences : Their Manners are ſeen 


in the Ordinary way of living, as it hap- 


pens to be polite or barbarous, luxurious or 
ſimple. Next, the Manners of the Times, 
or the prevalent Humours and Profeſſions in 
vogue: Theſe two are publick, and have a com- 


mon effect on the whole Generation. Of a more 
confined Nature is, firſt, Private Education; 
and after that, he particular way of Life we 


chooſe and purſue, with our Fortunes in it. 
FER O M theſe Accidents, My Lord, Men 
In every Country may be juſtly faid to draw 


their Character, and derive their Manners. They 


make us what we are, in ſo far as they reach our 
Sentiments, and give us a peculiar Turn and Ap- 
| Pearance : A Change in any one of them makes 
an Alteration upon Us; and taken together, we 
muſt conſider them as the Moulds that form us 
into thoſe Habits and Diſpoſitions, which Way 
our Conduct and diſtinguiſh our Actions. 
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HERE is, My Lord, a thing, which, 

tho' it has happened in all Ages and Na- 
tions, is yet very hard to deſcribe. Few Peo- 
ple are capable of obſerving it, and therefore 

Terms have not been contrived to expreſs a Per- 
| ception that is taken from the wideſt Views of 
Human Affairs. It may be called a Progreſſion 
6 Manners ; and depends for the moſt part up- 
on our Fortunes: As they flouriſh or decline, fo 
we live and are affected; and the greateſt Revo- 
lutions in them produce the moſt conſpicuous 
Alterations inthe other : For the Manners of a 
3 SCF 
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People ſeldom ftand till, but are either poliſh- 


in.. or ſpoiling. In Nations, where for many 
Yurs no conſiderable Changes of Fortune hap- 


pen, he various Riſes and Falls in their moral 


Character are the leſs obſerved: But when by 
an Invaſion and Conquelt the Face of things is 
wholly changed ; or when the original Pianters 
of a Country, from a State of Ignorance and 
Barbarity, advance by Policy and Order, to 


Wealth and Power, it is Then, that the Steps of 


the Progreſſion become obſervable : We can ſee 
every thing on the growing Hand, and the very 


Soul and Genius of the People riſing to higher 
Attempts, and a more liberal Manner. 


FROM the Accounts left us of the State of 


ancient Greece, by the molt accurate of their 
Hiſtorians a, we may perceive three Periods in 


their Aﬀairs. The firſt, from the dark Ages, 
of which they had little or no Knowledge, to 


the time of the Trojan War. The fecond, from 


the raking of Troy, to the Perſiau Invaſion un- 


der Xerxes. The third, from that time, to the 
loſs of their Liberty, firſt by the Macedonzans, 


and then by the Romans. Greece was peopled 
in the Firſt ; ſhe grew, and the Conſtitution was 


ſettled in the Second; ſhe enjoyed it in the 


Third, and was in . . From the two 
Ft 


2 Wap Lib. 1. 
d Cur ſupera Bellum Thebanum & Funera Trojæ, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poetz ? | 
Quo tot facta Virim toties cecidere ? Nec uſquam, 
Ætemnis famæ Monumentis inſita florent ? T. Lueret. 


0... 
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and Writings of Ho MRR. 15 


f UF Periods, Homer drew his I magen) and 


* Manners, learned his Language, and took his 
© Subject, which makes i it neceſſary for us to re- 
view them. 

WUA x is properly called Greece, is but a 
rough Country: lt boaſts indeed, as well it may 
in ſach an Extent, many a fine Vale, and deli- 
cious Field ; but taking it together, the Soil is 
not rich or inviting. It was anciently but thin- 
ly inhabited, and theſe Inhabitants were expo- 
100 to the greateſt Hardſhips: They had no 
conſtant nor fixed Poſſeſſions; but there were 
frequent Removes, one Nation or Tribe ex- 
pelling another, and poſſeſſing themſelves of 
their Seats : This was then look'd upon to be a 
Calamity, but not near ſo grievous as we ima- 
gine it now, or indeed as they themſelves 
thought it afterwards: For there being no Traf- 
fick among them, or ſecure Intercourſe, they 


had but the bare Neceſſaries of Life: They plan- 


ted no Lands, acquired no Superfluities, and 
built only Shelters from the Weather a : Expe- 
rience made them ſenſible of the Uncertainty 

of 


9 1 EN 5 5 rab 12 Gene un, & N fut rcenerc e TH xf. 
Orad. bo *. 
4 Nec robuſtus erat curvi Moderator Aratri 


Quiſquam; nec ſcibat ferro mollirier Arva; 

Nec nova defodere in terram Virgulta ; nec altis 

Arboribus, veteres decidere falcibu ramos. _ 
Quod Sol atque Imbres dederant, quod Terra crearat 

Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat Pectora donum : 
Glandiferas ! inter curabant Corpora Quercus. 

. Lucret, Lib. geo, 
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16 An Enquiry into the Life 
of their Poſſeſſions; and as they knew not how 


ſoon a ſuperior Force might ſpoil them of their 
Lands, ſo they were ſure of finding in any 


Country ſuch a ſcanty Subſiſtance as they then 


enjoyed; and therefore, without much Oppoſi- 
tion, they quitted their ſorry Dwellings, and 
made room for an Invader. 


O y a piece with this way of living at Land, 


Was their Manner at Sea, as ſoon as they began 
to build Ships, and ventured to viſit foreign 


Coaſts: They turned themſelves wholly to Pi- 
racy; and were ſo far from thinking it baſe, 
that the living by Plunder gave a Reputation for 
Spirit and Bravery. This Practice continued 
long in Greece, not among the meaner ſort of 
People only; but the moſt powerful of the Tribe 
failed out with thoſe under their Command. 
took what Ships they met, and if they thought 
their Numbers ſufficient, they often fell upon 
the Villages along the Coaſt, killed the Men, 
and carried the Women and Goods to their 
Ship*. Thucydides ſays, that even in his time 
there were ſeveral uncivilized Countries in 
Greece, that lived both by Sea and Land after 


the old barbarous manner. 


THESE 1 


E  NogSura P 5 ho cey 06 Enipes, 2 d Lora! fy EMorpias, XATHE 
EW vw s. Strabo Geograph. Lib. 17. 
OY” Thucycides, Lib. 1 Ke luxe. r Toa * EMv®- rd 
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FETs er Burg, see ally Pluarch, in the Lite 
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1 TH ESE, My Lord, were the Manners in 


omer's Days, and ſuch we find them in his 


Writings. Ulyſſes returning in diſguiſe to his 


own Country, was received by his Servant 
Eumcus, as a poor old Man, into his Cottage; 


and being queſtioned who and whence he was, 
| Fele this "plauſible Tale; That he was of 
Crete, a natural Son of the renowned Ca- 
( ſtor, and much beloved by his Father while 
d he lived; but at his Death, his Brothers drove 
bim out of the Houſe, and defrauded him 
of his ſhare of the Patrimony: That however, 
„his Worth and Bravery had procured him a 
rich and honourable Match:“ Then he bids 
7 Wim judge of the Ear by the Stalk ; expatiates a 
1 little upon his own martial Character, and adds, 


010 E' EN noah EPTON AE MO! 


OT ÞIAON EEXKREN. 


=Y Such in the War ; 1 [corned Country Toile 
Aud Houſhold Cares, and bringing up of 


Children. 


Bus Ships wirh Sails and Oars rejoic 5 Soul; 
4 Battles, and burniſh'd Arms, and glittring 


Spears, 


227 


1 Things that toothers Terror bins, and Dread, 
Mn W ere my Delights; ſoGodhad ſorm dimy Heart. 
* N HERE is plainly a Man who profe ſes Pi- 
—acy 3 and accordingly he tells, that in nine ſe- 

= eral Courſes he gained ſo much W calth,that he 
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Was held in great Eſteemamong his Countrymen, 
—— AIFA A' OIKOE O®EAAETO, &c. 


My Houſe was ſoonadvan! ; and afterward 
1 Reverence had 2 5 Adu among the Cretans. 


And when Ulyſſes, in his turn, comes to en- 
quire into the Fortunes of Eumæus, he chooſes 


this Suppoſition, as the moſt natural he could 
make: 1 


But come, and 16105 me e truly wohat I ask; 
Whether the ſpacious Town was pillag 55 
In ushich thy Father, aud thy Mother liv'd ? 


Or whether Men came unawares upon thee, 


Left ſingle with the Oxen, or the Sheep, 


And dragging thee aboard, ſailed over hither 
To this Man s Dwelling f— 8s 


| Theſe being the Manners of the Times, we 


need not wonder at Homer's repreſenting the 
good Neſtor, as entertaining Telemachus and his 
Company very honourably in his Houſe, and at- 


ter the Repaſt, asking them, Whether they were : 


Merchants H MAtIAINS AAAAHZOE, 
-OIA IE. AHISTHPEE ? | 


——Or do you rove uncertain, 
As being Robbers ; — 


NoR WAS Homer's s on Country behind-hand | 
with the reſt of the Greeks, We learn from 


Hero 
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* Herodotus, that Latona's Oracle in Boutoo had 


3 aſlured Pſammoetichus (one of the twelve Kings, 
when Egypt was broken into petty Govern- 
ments) That brazen Men would come to his 
Alſſiſtance: They were no other, fays the Hi- 
ſtorian, than Ives 72 * Kares p . 8 
dul enmuwonvles, Ionian and Carian Crews, 


who had ſailed out on Piracy, and were forced 


by Storm to land in Egypt. 


Bur as every Misfortune forces Men to 


think of a Remedy, the Calamities, to which 
this barbarous Way of living was expoſed, 


taught the Greeks, in proceſs of time, the Ne- 
ceſſity of walling their Towns; which, in its 
turn, procured them Security and Wealth, and 


flirſt enriched the Cities upon the Sea: Theſe 


who lay moſt expoſed to Inſults before, were 
now moſt open to Trade; and the Phænician 


and Egyptian Merchants quickly taught them 


the Methods of Gain: By this means CHalcis, 


Corinth, and Mycenæ were the firſt opulent Ci- 


ties after che Iſles. Riches ſoon produced Sub- 


ordination ; the leſs powerful being contented 
With the Protection of the Rich and Brave; and 
theſe, on the other hand, glad of Numbers for 
carrying on their Affairs * 


„„ c 2 Povkn- 


o Condere cœperunt tum Urbeis, Au locare 
Præſidium Reges ipſi ſibi, perfug:umque 3; 
Et Pecudes & Agros divisere ; atque dedere 
Pro facie cujuſque, & vindus, ingenioque. 8 

| T. Lucret. Lib. 5. 
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PovkRTY was i prevalent in the Country, 
when Oe came from Aſia with a Flood of 
Wealth. en unknown to Greece; and by 
that and his Skill in the neceſſary Arts of Life, he 
gaincd ſuch Power zmong the rude Inhabitants, 
| that heoavelis Nameto a great Part of the Coun- 
try. His Deſcendants Atreus and Thyeſtes added 

totheir hereditaryDominions; and Fortune made 

a Preſent of a newKingdom to the elder Brother. 
Euryſiheus his Nephew, King of Mycenz, of 
the Line of Perſeus, going againſt the Hera- 
clides, or Poſterity of Hercules, entruſted him 
with the Government during his Abſence. The 
Expedition proved fatal to Euryſiheus; and the 
Inhabitants of Mycenæ being afraid of a victo- _ 
rious Tribe, and having proof of the Ability 


of their Governor Atreus, unanimoully offer'd © 


him the Kingdom. Thus the Family of Pelops 

got the poſſeſſion of two Kingdoms, and 
became ſuperior in Wealth and Power to the 
Perſeids their Rivals, This Atreus ſeems to 
have been the firſt, who aſter the Days of Minos, 
had fitted out a Fleet; for belides a large and 
flouriſhing Kingdom on the Continent, he left 


to Agamemnon the Sovereignty of many of the 


1/lands, which cou'd never be held in Subjecti- 
on without a naval Force. They had been, as 
hath been above obſerved, ay enriched b 

Commerce with Syria, Phænicia, and D, 5 
the fuſt civilized Countries, 2 
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AGAMEMNON. poſleſſed of this wide Do- 
minion and great Wealth, as things then went, 
was more in a Condition, than by the Oaths 
Nord to Tyndarus, to reſent his Brother's | 
© Wrongs, and to pur himſelf at the Head of the 
firſt Expedition which Greece made in common 
e a foreign Enemy l. But the length of 
the War, and the Mizfortunes: the Greeks met 
with in their Return, brought new Diſorders 
upon the victorious Nation. Many of the 
Princes n being killed, and ſome of them loſt 
e the Way, Parties ſtarted up in the Cities, 
and the Greeks fell to their old Trade of one 
Tribes expelling another, as formerly. But 
now the Contentions were longer and more ob- 
| fiinare and more Blood was {pilt before either 
Side wou'd ſubmit. Their Cities were better 
Worth fighting for, and were not caſily given 
uß by People grown expert in War. Nor did 
che Tribe that was worſted wander up and down 
as before, to ſcek new diſtant Habitations; 
bu they fortified their Cities, to ſecure them- 
ſelves and their Poſterity againſt the like Cala- 
mities. Thus for ſome Aves after the taking of 
b, Greece was indeed increaſing in Citics 
and Wealth, but was continually engaged in 
Wars; Taking of Towns, Bartles of Tribes, 

0 3 Piracy, 
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Piracy, and Incurſions, were common Adven- 
tures”, | 
IN THE ſecond or third Age of this Period was 


Homer born ; that is, at a Fw when he might, 
as he grew up, be a Spectator of all the various 


Situarions of human Race; might obſerve them 


in great Calamities, and in high Felicity; but more 


generally they were increaſing in Wealth and 


Diſcipline. For, My Lord, I cannot help obſer- 


ving, that from theſe hard Beginnings, and jarring 


Intereſts, the Greeks became early Maſters of the 


military Art, and, by degrees, of all others that 


tend to enrich or adorn a City, and raiſe a Com- 
monwealth : Shipping and Commerce, dome- 
ſtick Order, and foreign Influence, with every 
ſubſervient Art of Policy and Government, 
were invented, or improved; and ſome of them 
brought to a very great degree of Perfection. 


An D truly it cou'd not be otherwiſe, whilecach 
City was independent, rivalling its Neighbour, 
and trying its Genius 1n Peace, and i its Strength 


in War o. Upon good or bad Succeſs, the Ci- 


tizens, all concerned in the Adminiſtration, 
made a careful Enquiry into the Cauſe of it; 
What 
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| What Fault in their Conduct had procured the 
one, or what Excellency in their Conſtitution 
the other? This Liberty produced Hardineſs 
and Diſcipline; which at length aroſe to that 
height, that ten thouſand Greeks were an Oyer- 
narch for the Perſian Monarch, With all che 
Power of the Aſiatich Plains. 


THIS, My Lord, happened long after; but 


the Struggle was freſh in Homer's Days Arms 
were in Repute, and Force decided Poſſeſſion b. 
He ſaw Towns taken and plundered, the Men 
put to the Sword, and the Women made Slaves: 
Hie beheld their deſpairing Faces, and ſuppliant 
Poſtures; heard their Moanings o'er their mur- 
dered Husbands, and Prayers for their Infants to 
the Victor. On the other hand, he might view 
Cities bleſſed with Peace, ſpirited by Liberty, 
flouriſhing in Trade, and increaſing in Wealth. 
Ile was not eng gel in Affairs himſelf, to draw 
off his Attention; but he wander'd thro! the 
Various Scenes, and obſerved them at leiſure. 
Nor was it the leaſt inſtructive Sight, to ſee a 
Colony led out, a City founded, the Foundati- 
ons of Order and Policy laid, with all the Pro- 
viſions for the Security of the People: Such 
Scenes afford extended Views, and natural ones 
8 too, as they are the immediate Effect of the 
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great Parent of Invention, Neceſſity, in its 
young and untaught Eſſays. 


THE Importance of this good Fortune will 


beſt appear, if your Lordſhip reflects on the 
Pleaſure which we receive from a Repreſenta- 


tion of natural and fi. Wow Manners lt is ir. 


reliſtible and inchanting ; they beſt ſhew hu- 
man Wants and Feelings: : hey give us back the 
Emotions of an art/eſs Mind, and the plain 
Methods we fall upon to indulge them: Good 
nels and Honeſty have their Share in the De— 


light; for we begin to like the Men, and wou'd 


rather have to 40 with them, than with more 


refined but double Characters. Thus the vari- 


ous Works neceſſary for building a Houſe, or 
a Ship; for planting a Field, or forging a Wea- 
pon, if deſcribed with an Eye 0 the Sentiment 
and Attention of the Man ſo employed, give us 
great Pleaſure, vecauſe we feel the Lame: In- 


nocence, we ſay, is beautiful; and the Sketches 
of it, wherever they are truly hit off, never fail 


to charm: Witneſs the few Strokes of that Na- 


ture in Mr. Dryden's Conqueſt of Mexico, and 


the Inchanted Iſland. 


ACCoRDINGLY, My Lord, we find Hp 


mer deſcribing very minutely the Houſes, Ta- 
bles, and Way ot living of the Ancients; and 


we read theſe Deſcriptions with pleaſure. But 


on the contrary, when we conſider our own 
Cuſtoms, we find that our firſt Buſineſs, when 


we ſit down to poetize in the higher Strains, is 
1— 


its to unlearn our daily way of Life; to forget our 
7 manner of Sleeping, Eating and Diverſions : 
ill J We are obliged to adopt a Set of more natural 
he Manners, which however are foreign to us; 
ta- and muſt be like Plants raiſed up in Hot. Beds 
ir. or Green. Houſes, in compariſon of thoſe which 
u- 2 grow in Soils fitted by Nature for ſuch Produc- 
he tions. Nay, ſo far are we from enriching Po- 
in ctry with ze Images drawn from Nature, that 
bd. Woe. find it difficult to underſtand the . We 
e- live within Doors, cover'd, as it were, from Na- N 
1d turce's Face; and paſſing our Days ſupinely ig- 
Ire norant of her Beauties, we are apt to think 
ri- the Similies taken from her low, and the ancient 
or __ Manners nean, or abſurd. But let us be in- 
ca- genuous, My Lord, and confeſs, that while 
nts the Moderns admire nothing but Pomp, and 
Us can think nothing Great or Beautiful, but what 
In- is the Produce of Wealth, they exclude them 
bes ſelves from the pleaſanteſt and moſt natural 
tail lmages that adorned the old Poetry. Srate and 
Na. _ formdiſguiſe Man; and Wealth and Luxury diſ- 
nd guiſe Nature. Their Effects in Writing are an- 
ſwerable: A Lord-Mayor's Show, or grand Pro- 
7; _ ceſlionofany kind, is not very delicious Reading, : 
Ta- ; if deſcribed minutely, and at length; and great 
and 5 Ceremony 1s at leaſt equally tireſome in a Poem, 
But as in ordinary Converſation. 
wn © I Has been an old Complaint, that ve love 
hen do diſguiſe every thing, and moſt Ourſelves. All 
„ Is 4 our Titles andDiſtinQions haye been repreſcnted 
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as Coverings, and Additions of Grandeur to what 


Nature gave us d: Happy indeed for the beſt of 
Ends, I mean the publick Tranquillity and good 

Order; but incapable of giving delight in Fiction 
or Poetry. 


By this time your Lordſhip ſees I am in the 


caſe of a noble Hiſtorian, who having relate d 


the conſtant Superiority his Greeks had over 


the Inhabitants of the Aſſyrian Vales, con- 


cludes ** That it has not been given by the 
“Gods, to one and the ſame Country, to pro- 
« ducerich Crops and warlike Men ':” Nei 


- ther indced does it ſeem to be given to one and 
the ſame Kingdom, to be chroughly civilized, 


and afford proper Subjects for Poetry. The 
Marvellous and Wonderful is the Nerve of the 


Epic Strain: But what marvellous Things hap- 


pen in a well-ordered State? We can hardly be 
ſurprized ; We know the Springs and Method of 


acting; Every thing happens in Order, and ac- 


cording to Cuſtom or Law. But in a wide 


Country, not under a regular Government, or 


ſplir into many, whoſe Inhabitants live ſcat- 


_ tered, and ignorant of Laws and Diſcipline ; 
In ſuch a Country, the Manners are ſimple, and 
| Accidents = 


uel ſuon faſtoſo e vano, 
"on inutil Sogetto 
Di Luſinghe, di Titole e d' Inganno; ; 
Ch' Honor dal volgo inſano 
Indegnamente e detto, 
Non era ancor degli Animi Tiranno. 


Paſtor Fido, Choro dell' Atto 4" 


4 jw wg 


et 


f 


70 
4 


To BR convinced of this, we need only 5 


poſe that the Greeks, at the time of the Trojan 
War, had been a Nation eminent for Loyalty 
and Diſcipline : that Commiſſions in due Form 
had been iſſued out, Regiments raiſed, Arms 
and Horſes bought up, and a compleat Army 
ſet on Foot. Let us ſuppoſe that all Succeſs had 
attended them in their Expedition; that every 
Officer had vyed with another in Bravery againſt 

: e Foc, and in Submiſſion to his General, Thar 


in 
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Accide nts will happen every Day: Expoſition 
and loſs of Infants, Encounters, Eſcapes, Raſ- 
cues, and every other thing that can inflame 
the human Paſſions while aging, or awake 
1 them when deſcribed, and recalled by Imitation. 
IESE are not to be found in a well- governed 
state, except it be in a Cuil Mar; which, with 
all the Diſorder and Miſery that attends it, is a 
fitter Subject for an Epic Poem, than the moſt glo- 
rious Campaign that ever was made in Flanders. 

g Even the Things that give the greateſt Luſtre in 
a regular Government; ; the greateſt Honours and 
higheſt Truſts, will ſcarcely bear Poetry : The 
Muſe refuſes to beſtow her Embelliſhments ona 
Duke's Patent, or a General's Commiſſion. 
They can neither raiſe our Wonder, nor gain 
our Heart: For Peace, Harmony and good Or- 
der, which make the happineſs of a People, are 
the Bane of a Poem that ſubſiſts by Wonder and 
_  Surprize. 
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in conſequence of theſe Preparations, and of this 


good Order, they had at firſt Onſet routed the 


Trojans, and driven them into the Town: Sup- 
poſe this, and think, What will become of the 
glorious Iliad? The Wrath of Achilles, the 


Wiſdom of Neftor, the Bravery of Diomedes, 


and the Craft of Ulyſſes will vaniſh in a mo- 


ment. But Matters are managed quite other- 


wiſe ; ; 


5 IYER Dolis, 5 celere atque Libidine & Ird, 
Thacos intra Muros peccatur, & extra. 


Ir is thus that a Peoples Felicity clips the 


Wings of their Verſe: It affords few Materials 


for Admiration or Pity ; and tho' the Pleaſure 
ariſing from a Taſte of the ſublimer kinds of 
Writing, may make your Lordſhip regret the 


Silence of the Mules, yet I am perſuaded you 
will join in the Wim, That we may never be a 


proper Subject of an Heroic Poem. 
Bur Now that I have ventured ſo far, 1 


begin to apprehend, My Lord, that I ſhall be de- 


ſerted. The Habit of reconciling Extremes 
when a publick Concern calls for Attention, is 
become ſo natural to your Lordſbip, that it muſt 
incline you to wiſh our Epic Affairs not ſo de- 
ſperate; and your Knowledge of the Poetical 
Privilege, will immediately ſuggeſt, © That Our 
«* private Maunors, tis poſſible, admit not ſuch 

0 KRepreſentation; nor will our mercenary 


2 — Wars, 


la Leche 
de ſus Conceptos. 
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6 5 « Wars, and State Intrigues, receive the Stamp 
of Simplicity and Heroiſm : ” But why may 
1 not a Poet | feign ? Can't he counterfeit Man- 
ners, and contrive Accidents as he ſees good? 
Is he not intituled to ſhift Scenes, and introduce 
Per ſons and Characters at pleaſure? Let him 
; but exerciſe his Prerogative, and all will be well: 
Our Manners need be no Impediment; he may 
give his new-raiſed Generation what Turn and 
Caſi he pleaſes. EY 


THo' this ſeems to promiſe fair, yet in the 


end, I am afraid, it will not hol4 good. Your 
Lordſhip will judge whether my Fears are juſt, 
when relying on that Penetration which at- 


tends your Opinions, I venture to affirm, © That 
© © a Poet deſcribes nothing ſo happily, as what he 


has ſeen ; nor talks maſterly, but in his native 


Language, and proper Idiom; nor mimicks 


© truly other Manners, than thoſe whoſe Origi- 


© nals he has practiſed and known *. 
' This Maxim will, no doubt, appear ſe— 


vere; and yet, I believe, it will hold true in fact. 


If we caſt an Eye backward upon Antiquity, 


it will be found that none of the great original 
Writers have excelled, but where they ſpoke 
of the Things they were moſt converſant with, 
and in the Language and Dialect they conſtant- 
"ly uſed*.”” The ſatyrical buffooniſh Temper of 


18 .  Archilochus 
See the Note, pag. 33. + Har h 


13 As for the Poets in particular, ſays Cervantes, En reſolucion, 
todos los Poetas antiguos eſcrivieron en la Lengua que mamaron en 
y no fueron a buſcar las eſtraugeras para declarar la alteza 
| Don Quixote, Parte II. lib. 5. c. 16. 


30 An Enquiry into the Life 
Archilochus is well known; nor is it a Secret, 
that he indulged his Paſſions, which were nci- 


ther weak nor few. The Sententions Writings 


of Euripides, and Menander*s polite Pictures 
of Life, repreſented their daily Converſation. 
Plato's admired Dialogues are but corrected 
Tranſcripts of what paſſed in the Academy : 
And Lucilius, preferred by ſome Romans to all 
that ever wrote v, wrote himſelf juſt as he ſpoke. 
| Herodotus's Hiſtory ſhows the Traveller, Thu 
cydides's the Politician, Dionyſius's the Scholar, 
Xenophon's the Captain and the Philoſopher, 


as truly as they acted theſe Characters in their 
Lives: Nor cou'd thoſe Heroes have excelled 


each i in his different Ways had they done other- 
wiſe. 


Bur dhe Truth of this Maxim will beſt ap- 
pear, if we obſerve its Influence in Converſation 
and Behaviour. The Man who affects no other 


than his natural Manners, has a better chance to 


excel, than if heſhou'd attempt to copy another 
Man's Way, tho' perhaps preferable both in 


Language and Geſture to his own. It is a ſmall 


Circle of Acquaintance, which does not afford 


ſome diverting Proofs of this common Miſtake: 


And if it was not a diſagreeable Occupation, to 


blame and find fault, twere eaſy to produce ma- 


ny Inſtances of the ſame miſcarriage 1 in Writing. 
I will only put your Lordſhip in mind of two 
Ereat 


v Lucilius quoſdam i ita deditos bi habet Amatores, ut eum om- 
nibus Poetis præferre non dubitent. Quintil, de Satyr. 
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and Writings of HOMER, 31 
mM great Men, who with every ching beſides to re- 
commend them, have ſplit upon this ſingle Rock; 
and for that reaſon, as well as their beinge dead near 
two hundred Vears ago, they may be mentioned 
with leſs Reluctancy. The Perſons I mean, 
are both Italians, who had rhe happineſs to ſee 
dhe golden Age of Learning in chat Country, 
the Pontificat of Leo X. 
Pietro Bembo was of a noble Family in 
5 nice; his early Merit recommended him to 
Leo, who filled his Court with learned Men, 
and had a true Judgment in ſuch things him- 
ſelf. Bembo was made Secretary for the Apo- 
ftolick Briefs ; and, after two Succeſſions to 
the Pontificat, was raiſed to the Dignity of the 
Purple, chicfly for his Reputation in Literature: 
And indeed his Learning and Abilities are un- 
queſtionable. But at the ſame time, this great 
Man admiring only the Roman Eloquence and 
Manners, wrote a Hiſtory of his own Country, 
ſo much upon the Model of a Latin Annal, that 
not only the Caſt ofthe Work is ſervilely copied, 
but the Peculiarities of their Style, their Com- 
putation of Miles and Time, and the Forms of 
© theirReligion and Government, are with infinite 
labour wrought into a Venetian Story. The 
aeefeect of it is, to enervate and deaden his Work, 
which a Writer of half his Knowledge and Ac- 
> © compliſhments, would have told better without 
3 his Aviation. 
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A LITTLE younger chan the Cardinal was Gio- 


vanni Giorgio Triſſino, a Native of Vicenza. He 
was look*d upon as one of the greateſt Maſters of 
ancient Learning, both Greek and Roman, of his 
Age; and, which rarely happens, was bleſt at the 


ſame time with a Flow of Tuſcan Eloquence. A 
Man ſo qualified, eaſily ſaw the Faults of his con- 


temporary Writers; and thought it not impoſſi- 


ble, with his Talents and] udgment, 70 produce 
fuch a Poem in Italian, as Homer had done an 


Greek. 


HE SET about it, and placed this great Model 
before his Eyes: Ne abandoned theuſe of Rhyme, 
followed the natural Run of Speech in his Verſe; 


and endeavoũred to adapt his Inventions to the 


State andTemper of his Ageand Nation. He took 


Italy for the Subject of his Poem, as Homer had 
Greece : He has Champions of the fame Country, 
as Homer has Grecian Heroes: He uſes Angels for 
his Divinities, and ſupplies the ancient Furies 


with modern Devils In his Geography, as Ho. 


mer deſcribed Greece, and chiefly Theſſaly ; Tri, 
ſino deſcribes Italy, and dwells on Lombard). 


He has even attempted Fable, and interwoven al- 


legorical Stories of Life and Morals, with the Body 
of the Narration. But after all, the native Ita- 
lian Manners are loſt; and the high Spirit ang 
ſecret Force which bewitches a Reader, and 
dazzles his Eyes, that he can ſee no Faults in 
Dante and Arioſto, is here cruſh'd by Imitation. 
Its Fate has been anſwerable: The Italia li- 
” berata * 
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4 berata ( for ſo he called his Poem ) being no 
s more read or known, than Chapelazr's Pu- 
cell wou d be without Boileau, or Sir R***'s 
A without the D * X. Triſſino owes his 
Fame to his Tragedy of Sophonisba, and to his 


| Miele: ; and the Cardinal is preſerved 


from Oblivion by his Letters and Love-Herſes; 
and there too, the fame Inclination 20 copy has 
1 made him check his natural Fire, that he might 
= attain Ciceros Elegance in the one, and Pe- 
trarehd's Purity and Softneſs in the other. 
= To confeſs the Truth, My Lord, we are 
born but with narrow Capacities ; We ſcem not 
> able to maſter two Sets of Manners, or compre- 
hend with facility different ways of Life*. Our 
Company, Education and Circumſtances make 
cep Impreſſions, and form us into a Charac- 
cer, of which we can hardly diveſt ourſelves af. 
74 terwards. The Manners not only of the Age 
in which we live, but of our City and Family, 
= ſtick cloſely to us, and betray us at every turn, 
when we try to diſſemble, and wou'd paſs for 
Foreigners. Theſe we underſtand, and can paint 
4 0 Perfection; and there is no one ſo undiſcern- 
ing, as not to ſee, that we have wonderfully ſuc- 


| ceeded in deſcribing thoſe Parts of noderu Life 


we have ben, Was there ever a more 


| natural Picture than the Way . the World? 
D Or 
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Or can any thing in its kind ſurpaſs the Rape 


F the Lock ? The Authors, doubtleſs, per- 
fectly knew the Life and Manners they were 


painting, and have ſucceeded accordingly. 


HERE THEN was Homer's firſt Happi- 
neſs; He took his plain natural Images from 
Life: He faw Warriors, and Shepherds, and 


Peaſants, ſuch as he drew; and was daily 


converſant among ſuch People as he intended 


to repreſent : The Manners uſed in the Trojan 
Times were not diſuſed in his own : The ſame 
way of living in private, and the ſame Purſuits 
in publick were ſtill prevalent, and gave him 
a Model for his Deſign, which wou'd not allow 
him to exceed tl 


Truth in his Draught. By fre- 


quently and freely looking it over, he cou d 


diſcern what Parts of it were fit to be repre- 
ſented, and what to be paſſed over. 


For $0 unaffefted and ſimple were the Man- 


ners of thoſe Times, that the Folds and Wind- 

dings of the human Breaſt lay open to the Eye; 
nor were People aſhamed to ayow Paſſions ang 
Inclinations, which were entirely void of Art 
and Deſign *. This was Homer's Happineſs, with 


reſpect to Mankind, and the living Part of his 
Poctry ; ; AS for the other Parts, and what a 


T: Painter 


"IS 


Et qu, 
15 5 Deſperat 83 e e poſſe, lian. __  Horat. 
2 Bold Homer durſt not ſo great Virtue feign 

In his beſt Pattern: Of Patroclus ſlain, 

With ſuch Amazement as weak Mothers uſe, 


| And frantick Geſture, he receives the N ews. WaLLER, be 3 
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| Painter wou'd call Stillilife, he cou'd have little 


I Fee For we are not to imagine, that 
he cou'd diſcover the entertaining Proſpects, or 
rare Productions of a Country better than we 
can. That is a Sub 
we will quit o 
Me find it accor 


Towns, and look upon it: 
ingly, nobly executed by ma- 


ny of the Moderns, and the moſt illuſtrious 
= Inſtance of it, within theſe few Years, doing Ho- 
nour to the Britiſh Poetry *. 


IN SHOR r, it may be ſaid of Homer, and of 


every Poet who has wrote well, That what he 


felt and ſaw, that he deſcribed ; and that Ho- 


' mer had the good Fortune to ſee and learn the 


* Grecian Manners,at their true Pitchand happieſt 
- Temper forVerſe : Had he been born much ſoon- 
er, he would have ſeen nothing but Nakedneſs 
and Barbarity: Had he come much later, he had 


fallen in the Times either of wide Policy and 


Peace, or of General Wars, when private Paſ- 


ſions are buried in the common Order, and 


| eſtabliſhed Diſcipline. 
»The Srasons, by Mr. Thomſon. 
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ſtill remaining to us, if 
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THOEVER reflects upon he Riſe and 
Fall of States, will find, that along with x 


their Manners, their Language too accompa- 
nics them both in their Growth and Decay, 
Language is the Conveyance of our Thoughts; 


and as they are noble, free and undiſturbed, out 


_ Diſcourſe will keep pace with them both in iis 
Caſt and Materials. By this Means a Conven. 
tion of Mcn of Spirit and Underſtanding, who 
have the Buſineſs of a City or State to ma 


nage (if they have not their Orders to receive © 
in lenco from a Supexior, wall naturally pro- 
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aud Writings of HOMER, 37 


I . FU Speakers and Eloquence. The ſame Men, 
1 3 if they quit their Town and look abroad, will 
7 ſpeak of the Objeas preſented to . by 
Nature's Face, with the ſame Freedom and 
3 _— of Expreſſion : And if, in a wide 


Country, there are many ſuch Societies, ſpeak- 
ing the ſame Tongue, but in different Dialects; 


Ine Language will reap the Benefit, and be en- 
"Eriched with new Words, Phraſes, and Meta- 
Iphors, according to the Temper and Genius of 
| ns ſeveral People: While each approve their 
own, becauſe it is uſed by their Governors in 


Atheir own independent State. 


: cum prorepſerunt, primis Animalia Terris, 
= Mutum & turpe Pecus, glandem atque cu- 


bilia propter 


| "Unguibus S Hugnis, dein Fuſtibus, atque ita 


porro 


, Pugnabant Armis,que poft fabricaverat uſt. ues 
Vonec Herba, quibus voce ſenſuſq; notarent, 


Nominaque invenere. —* 

H hey thought, it ſhou'd ſeem, that Language Was 
7 the firſt Tamer of Men b, and its Origin to have 
= 3 been . 
8 * Horat. Sat. 3 = ET. 1 
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Z Your Lonrpsn1y very well knows, What 
Ta deſpicable Figure the Beginnings of the human 


Race make in the Pictures drawn of them by 
| e Ancients: : 


I 
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been certain rude accidental Sounds, which 


that naked Company of ſcrambling Mortals 
emitted by Chance. 
Deo this Suppoſition, it will follow, that 
at firſt they uttered theſe Sounds in a much high- 


er Note than we do our Words now; occaſion- 
ed, perhaps, by their falling on them under 
ſome Paſſion, Fear, Wonder or Pain“; and 
then uſing the ſame Sound, either when the 
Object or Accident recurred, or when they 
wanted to deſcribe it by what they felt: Nei- 
ther the Syllables, nor the Tone could be aſ- 


certained ; but when they put ſeveral of theſe 
vocal Marks together, they wou d ſeem 70 ſing. 

Hence A YAAEIN ſignified at firſt ſimply to 

ſpeak or utter the Voice, which now, with a 

ſmall Abbreviation (A AEIN) ſignifies to ſing : 

And hence came the ancient Opinion, 0 That 
Poetry was before Proſe.“ 


TRE Geographer J*rabo, a wiſe Man, and 


well acquainted with Antiquity, tells us, that 
Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecatæus firſt took 
the Numbers, and the Mcaſure from Speech, 


and reduced that to Proſe which had always 


been 
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and Writings of HOMER, 39 


been Poetry before: And the admired Judge of 
the Sublime, in the Fragment of a Treatiſe we 
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« MEASURE, ſays he, belongs properly to Po- 
« etry, as it perſonates the various Paſſions 
« and their Language; uſes Fiction and Fables, 
« which naturally produce Numbers and 
Harmony: IT was for this. reaſon, that the 
« Ancients in their ordinary Diſcourſe de- 
« livered themſelves rather in Verſe than 
e e Th 
HAD I to dowith ſome others, I ſhould be 
at the Pains to ſhew the Connexion of the firſt 
and laſt Part of this Opinion ; but your Lord- 
| ſhip will eaſily ſee, That he thought the Life of 
the Ancients was more expoſed to Accidents and 
3 Dangers, than when Cities were built, and Men 
: were protected by Society and a Publck ; and of 
* conſequence their Diſcourſe was more paſſio- 
nate and metaphorical. Give me leave only to 
> add, that the Compoſition of the Names of 
Tragedy and Comedy, which were Repreſen- 
tations of ancient Lite (TpayuNz, Kouyiz) 
undoubtedly prove that they were originally 
| ſung when acted, and not repeated as they are 
now. Nor do I in the leaſt queſtion, but that 
tte firſt things which were committed ro Wri- 
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ting in Greece, as Oracles, Laws, Spells, Pro- 


phecies, were in Verſe; and yet they got the 
{imple Name of EM, Words or Sayings . 


But however theſe things be, it is certain, that 
the primitive Parts of the Languages reputed 
Original, are many of them rough, undecli- 

ned, imperſonal Monoſyllables ; expreſſive 


commonly of the Higheſt Paſſions, and moſt 


ſtriking Objects that preſent themſelves 1 in So 


tary Je Lifes. 


Pon 
f Some Veſliges of this Pocticl Tur urn remain in the Pictures of 
Eaſtern Manners, that are preſerved in the oldeſt Accounts of the 


Moors and Spaniards ; where the Romanzes occur every other Page, 
and the Converſations upon paſſionate Subjects r run into a looſe kind 
of Verſe: For Example, | 
Abenamar! Abenamar! 
Moro de la Moreria ! 
El dia que tu naciſte, 
Grandes Senales avia : 
Eſtava la Mar en Calma, 
La Luna eſtava crecida 
Moro que en tal Signo nace 
No deve dezir Mentira. 
Aud! in the ſame Spirit, 
Reduan ! Si ſe te acuerda 
que me diſte la Palabra, 
Que me darias a Jaen 
en una noche ganada: 
 Recuan! Si tu lo cumples 
darete paga doblada: 
V ſi tu no lo cumplieſſes 
deſterrarte he de Granada. 
Hiſtor. de las Guerras Civiles de 3 


Theſe Romanzer are fo old, that they are Bron gut by the Arabs as 
the Proofs of their Hiſtories. 


4 


As this way of tracing a Language places it in an uncommon 
Light, it will be proper to illuſtrate it by a few ſuch Examples, as 
are moſt connected with ordinary Life. The two uſual Words in 
Heirew for At and Food, Lechom, and Tereph, ſignify at the 


ſame 


Fg 


3 
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ot Priting of Homer, 4a 
FROM THIS Deduction, it is plain that any 
Language, formed as above deſcribed, muſt be 
full of Metaphor ; and that Metaphor of the 
> boldeſt, daring, and moſt natural kind: For 
Mords taken wholly from rough Nature, and 
invented under ſome Paſſion, as Terror, Rage 
or Want (which readily extort Sounds from 
; Men ) would be expreſſive of that Fanaticiſm 
and Dread, which is incident to Creatures living 


ſame time, the one Fighting, and the other Rapine or Plunder. Gur 
ſignifies to go abroad, to travel; and the Adjunct of it to dread, 
to be in fear: And Ger or Gur, a Stranger and a young Lion. The 
old Word for Wealth in Greek, Aziz, means nothing originally 
but Soil, the Product of War or Piracy; and comes frem Ada 
| Abigo, whence the Word in uſe tazwo, forms its Tenſes: And the 
great variety of Words they have to ſignify Good and Better, 
take their Origin from Strength and Violence. This Colluſion of 
= different ſignifications to the ſame Word, which is obſervable 
throughout the original Languages, mult be very convincing to ſuch 
zds are acquainted with their Idiom and Propriety. The conſtant 
Reaſon of them is, the Connexion which theſe various Meanings 
| had in the Manners then prevalent. Some of theſe Connexions are 
> vaniſhed in a civilized Life and Change of Manners : Others of 
them {till remain; ſuch as Zonah, Caupona, Hoſpita and Zonah Scor- 
tum, Meretrix. Hhaſbar, to grow rich; and Hhaſar, to receive 
= Tythes, to be a Prieſt ; with a hundred more of the ſame kind. = 
hut it gives us an Idea of a diſmal Way of Living, to find the 1 
Mord Karab, that ſignifies to dra near to one, to approach, ſig- l 
= miying at the ſame time, 7 feht, to make War ; and thence the | 
Word Kerab, a Battle. It puts me in mind of the horrible Image 
given us by Orpheus. 2 | Toe 
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A, 4 | | © Etfr, 'Eprugixs wes Mali. Pic. g. 
as Father Ricci in his Chriſtian Expedition to China, ſays expreſſy, 
pO That their Language conſiſts wholly in Monoſyllables: The 
on F lame ſeems to have been the Caſe of the ancient Egyptian; and, 
as W we may obſerve ourſelves, of the greateſt Part of the Northern 


in . 1 Tongues. 
he n At varios Linguæ ſonitus Natura ſubegit 
ne Mittere; Et Utilitas expreſſit Nomina rerum. 


——— — 


Lucret, 


42 An Enquiry into the Life 
wild and defenceleſs' : We muſt imagine. their 
Speech to be broken, unequal and boiſterous; 
one Word or Sound, according to its Analogy 
to different Ideas, wou'd ſtand for them all; a 


Quality we often miſtake for Strength and E. i 5 


preſſion, while it is a real Defect. 

Bur LET us take another Step, and ſuppoſe 
the Affairs of the rude Community to be a lit. 
tle advanced; that they begin to underſtandthei; 
_ own Gibberiſb, live in tolerable Security, and 


are at liberty to look about them: In that caſe, 


Admiration and Wonder will ſucceed. Won— 
der is the proper Paſſion of raw and unexperien- 
ced Mortals when rid of Fear. The great Cri- 
tick among the Ancients has aſſigned it to ung 

Men: A witty Modern of the laſt Age gives it 
to the Ladies; and one of the fineſt Pieccs 
written in our Language confines it to Fools. 

I 1s certain, that in the Infancy of States, 
the Men generally reſemble the publick. Conſti- 
tution : They have only that Turn which the 
rough Culture of Accidents, perhaps diſmal . 7 

enough, thro' which they have paſſed, cou 

give them: They are ignorant and undeſigning, 
80 


Nam fuit quoddam tempus, cum in agris Homines paſſim Beſtia- 
rum more vagabantur, & ſibi victu ferino Vitam propagabant: 


Nec ratione Animi quicquam, fed pleraque Viribus Corporis admi- 5 
niſtrabant. Nondum divinæ Religionis, non humani Officij ratio 


colebatur: Nemo legitimas viderat Nuptias; non certos quiſquam 
inſpe xerat Liberos: Non jus æquabile, quid utilitatis haberet, ac- 
ceperat. Ita propter errorem atque inſcitiam, cxca ac temeraria 


dominatrix Animi Cupiditas, ad ſe explendam viribus Corporis 


avutebatur, pexaicioſiſimis Satellitibus. 


NM. T. Ciceronis de inventions Lib. 1. 


© - AST. w6 erg... 


| b and Writings of Ho MER. 43 


— Wy by Fear, and Superſtition its Compa- 
2 nion: There is a vaſtVoid in their Minds; they 


. 3 know not what will happen, nor according to 


| 0 what Tenour things will take their Courſe; 5 Eve- 
ry new Object finds hem unprepared; they gaze 


1 and ſtare, like Infants taking in their firſt Ideas 


; of Light *; Their Words expreſs theſe Feelings; 


2 And as hee is @ mighty Diſtance from this 
3 © Starting: place of I gnorance and M. onder, to the 


Condition of a wiſe CXPETIENC 'd Man,whom few 
f things ſurprize; who is acquainted with the 
Fates of Nations, and the Laws and Limits of 
aur Situation, the Language is tinctured in pro- 
| | portion and bears the Marks of the intermedi- 
ate Stages. 


A Ix wEREcaly, My Lord, to prove theſe Aſ- 


ſertions by abundance of Grammatical Exam- 


i ples, but they can only be underſtood by Men 
2 who, like your Lordſhip, have it in their Pow- 
er torecolle& them at pleaſure. I will only ob- 
2 ſerve, that the Turks, Arabs, Indians, and 


in general moſt of the Inhabitants of the Eaſt, 


2 A are a ſolitary kind of People: They ſpeak bur 

2 ſeldom, and never long without Emotion: But 

I when, in their own Phraſe, they open their 
i 


Mouth, and give a looſe to a fiery Imagination, 


2 they are poetical, and full of Metaphor. Heal. | 
ing, among ſuch People, is a matter of tome 
Moment, as we may gather from their uſual 
2 Introductions; 3 for before they begin to deliver 


5 their 
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44 An Enquiry into the Lie 


their Thoughts, they give notice, Hat they will 


open their Mouth; that they will unlooſe their 
Tongue; that they willutter their Voice, and pro. 


nounce with their Lips). Theſe Preambles bear 
a great Reſemblance to the old Forms of Intro- 
duction in Homer, Heſiod, and Orpheus, in which 


hey are ſometimes followed by Virgil. 
IF THERE is then an inviolable and neceſſary 


Connexion between the Diſpoſitions of a Na- 
tion and their Speech, we muſt believe that 


there will be an Allay of Simplicity and Won- 


der in the Beginnings of every Language; and 
likewiſe that the Dialect will improve with the 
Affairs and Genius of the People. Upon a ncar- 

er View of that which Homer ſpoke, we find it 


not original, but derived from others more an- 
cient: Yet it ſeems to have begun upon a very 
{mall Stock which the Pelaſci ſpoke, and thc 


old Inhabitants of the Northern Parts of Greece. 
The greater Part of its Acquiſitions it drew 


from Aſia, Phenicia and Egypt, by the Way 
of Cyprus and Crete m: Theſe, with the other 
Iſlands, were firſt peopled and inſtructed in the 
Arts of Life: They lic moſt convenicntly for 
Merchants failing from the above- named 
Countries; and it was either trading Peo- 
ple, or Perſons who were forced to travel a- 


broad for ſome bold Actions at Homen, that 


| Were 
l See the Arabian Nights Entertainments; "Ts i ranſlation from the 
Arabick. 

m (Lein d 17S-) COTE EXE! eee 77 J&A@OTY 3 v0 EAAHNON 
i220 d iz AA Fav 741.0, | Aęls N. Hloa7rix, g. 
n Danaus, Cadmus, &c. See the Mar mora, Ar undel, Epoch. 9. 

concerning the yin op, 
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2 were the firſt Inſtructors of the ancient 


* Greeks *. 


6 


1 e Conſtitution; and Was at its height 
. © when they had moſt Affairs of that kind, and 
' 2 of the greateſt Conſequence to manage : And 
5 when a rough warlike People had fripp” d them 
of their Liberty, they had recourſe to Philo- 
y © /ophy and Learning. The Councils of a free 
S Stateare managed by Speaking, which quickly 
„ introduces Eloquence, and the Arts of Perſua- 
„ſion: When 7heſe turn uſeleſs, or dangerous 
19 3 in Publick, Men betake 1 themſelves to leſs ob- 
by ; noxious Subjects. 

je 8 THhese were the Stages thro' which the 
r 3 Greek Language paſſed. It went thro' them 
1 © lowly, and had time to receive the Impreſſion 


THESE Adventurers came to a Climate 


a a nobler Language than cither of the Originals, 


"I was at firſt * ple, unconfined, and Fon as 
Was their Life: The Politich Stile grew with 


0. of each: It laſted long, and far our-lived the 
1 s uin, as it had begun before : The reaſon was, 
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en inclines not Men to Solitude, and for- 
| bids Idleneſs : : The Neceſlity of Labour and Con- 
| trivance 3 ; a growing Commerce, and more 
than any thing beſides, the Number of free Ci- 
| tics and independent Governments, ſoon raiſed 


9" 


46 An Enquiry into the Life 
that amidſt all the Broils of Greece, they had 
ſtill Liberty and Employment enough, either in 
Buſineſs or Literature, to keep alive ſomething 
of their Spirit and Language: That will always 
follow our Fortunes, and be fitted to our Af. 
fairs and Condition P. For, in fact, what elſe 
do we talk of? For this reaſon, a flouriſhing, 
happy Nation, not over-diſciplined at the Be- 


ginning, that after a long Struggle, and much 


Trial, comes to excel in every Art of Peacc 


and War; ſuch a Nation muſt ſpeak the nobleſt 


Language ; which, in its turn, becauſe of the 
Inſtability of human Affairs, has no e fol 
its Duration. 


AFTER ſuch a Deduction, your Lordſhip 


is no doubt in Expectation, what is at length 


to be made of it? It is this, My Lord, That 


«< when by the Progreſſion above-mentioned, 


c the Greek Language was brought to expreſs 


& all the beſt and braveſt of the human Feelings, 
and retained a ſufficient Quantity of its Ori. 
ce ginal, amazing, metaphorick TinQure ; 4 

& that Point of Time did Homer write.” 

I KNow no Reflection more proper to con- 
vince us of this, than the Conſideration of the 
Machines which he employs: The greater Part 
of them are natural; and except the Egyptian 
and Orphick Allegories (which he uſually puts 
in the Mouths of his Gods 1) they are told in the 


res 
P Format enim Natura prius nos intds ad omnem 7 
Fortunarum Habitum —— Horat, ad Piſon. 
4 When the Poet mentions them in his own Perſon, he com- 
monly introduces them with par, They ſay. 
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Y br Fa ailing Language of the Country, It is 
given as a Rule in Poetry”, To ſtrip the com- 
c « mon Accidents of Life of their plain Dreſs, 
= « and in order to keep up their Dignity, aſ- 
«s cribe them to ſome ſuperior Power; and for 
c jnanimate things, to give them Life, cloath 
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i 

c them with a Perſon, and proper Attributes” | 
But few People imagine that the ordinary Lan- | 

| guage wore this metaphorical Habit at that time. ! 
Vet it wou'd be inexcuſable elſe, to put Poetical k 


; "Expreſſions in the Mouth of any other than the 

Poet himſelf: 'Twou'd be really falſe Writing, 
and is a common Fault in many excellent Per- 

© Formances. Homer*s grand Copier, who has 


wrought one wonderful Poem out of the other's. 
| two, frems to a very candid Judge, to have come 
hort of his Original in this particular: It is the 


„ ingenious MonC: De ta Motte I ſpeak of, who 
= hunks Eneas by far too great a Poet; and 
„ owns, that he could not help feeling that Im- 


= propriety thro the whole of the frond and 

third Books of the Znezd; where the Hero is 
L not leſs florid and figurative in his Narration, than 

Virgil the Poet in the reſt +. 

e 1 His writing ſo long after Eneas s Expedition, 

t and in a Language too refin'd for the Manners 


1 then in uſe, makes this Incongruity the more 


ts perceptible: But in the Trojan Times, their 
w Speech, as well as their Manners retained much 
29 7 00 
5 5 r See Boileau's Art of Poetry. 
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48 An Enquiry into the Life * 
of the Eaſtern Caſt ; their Theology was a Fahl, 
and their moral Inſtructions an allegorical Tal, © 
Achilles comforts Priam, when he came to beg 
the Body of his ſlaughter'd Son, with a paraboli- 
cal Story concerning the two Veſſels, out of which 
Jupiter diſpenſes to every Man his Proportion of 
Good and Evil*; and Glaucus tells Diomedes, 7 
That like the Leaves of the Trees, firſt ſpread. 
ce ing, and then dccaying, fo are the Generation; 
* of mortal Menu. „„ 
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that they came from the great Pa- 
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rent of ſacred and civil Inſtitutions, the King- 


dom of Egypt. That wiſe People ſeem to have 


early obſerved the Curbs of the human Paſſions, 


and the Methods of governing a large Society. 
They ſaw the general Bent of Mankind, to ad. 


mire what they do not underſtand, and to ſtand 
in awe of unknown Powers, which they fancy 
capable to do them great good or ill: They adap. 


ted their religious Belief and ſolemn Ceremonies, 
to this Diſpoſition ; made their Rites myſterious, | 
and delivered their allegorical Doctrines under 

eu Ties of Profound and pious Secrecy. 


2 TEKNON ! SY AE TOIEL NOOIE! DEAAZEO, FAQESHN 


EY MA ENIKPATENQN, ZTEPNOIEL A ENOEO U. 


Now, hou my Son: approach with Mind intent, 
And careful keep thy Tongue: But in thy Breaſt = 


Revolve theſe awful Sounds.— 


Hence the Number of one Stories con- 
cerning their Gods, which the firſt Crecian Sages | 


that tra vell'd into Egyyt certainly underſtood, 


and explained to their Adepts b, among whom, . 


after ſome Deſcents, I reckon Heſiod and Homer: 
But falling afterwards 3 into > the Hands of Men 


2 0 Se 27506 Meal. In Fragment. Oęęind . 145 
b eng the Sicilian, after having explained the natural Sig: 


nification of the rs, of Bacchus's being the Son of Jupiter 


and Ceres, or Wine's being the Production of the Earth and Mor 
ture, adds theſe remarkable Words, cowParc d rbreig Elves Tat 
Irs pe, Sue F OPOIKQN NOUHMATON, 2 TW wag{oay6 pps 
N T&s TEAET &g, COT * Few olg ce MuVYT % — 65 opety Ta 470 


prrg®-, Bi. . Which plainly ſhews the Nature and Tendencſ 
of the Orphick Rites, 
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* and Writmes of HOMER. Fi 
of warm Fancies, who thought they might in- 
Vent as well as their Maſters, there were many 
traditional Stories tacked to the former; ſome- 
times untowardly enough, and ſometimes ſo 
as to make a tolerable Piece of the Iiteral Rela- 
| tion, but confounding when applied to the Alle- 
gory. Theſe are all the 1ro1 aorol (Sacred 
Traditions) mentioned ſo often by Herodotus, 
„ with a Declaration that he will not publiſh 
„ them; and of the ſame kind is the 102 
rt aoros (the divine Tradition) recommend 
| Ted by Orpheus to his favourite Scholar, and 
quoted by a rd Father for another pur 
oe. 

Is Allegorical Religion having been tranſs 
„ planted into Greece, found it a very proper 
Soil for ſuch a Plantation. It took deep root 
in the Minds of the Greeks, who were groſly 
z ignorant, and prepoſſeſſed with no rival Opini- 
e; ons: They made Additions to it of their own, 
d | and in a few Ages it was incorporated with 
n, {4 their Manners, led itſelf with their Lan- 
„ | guage, and gained unzverſal Belief. Such was 
1 its Condition when Homer made his Appear- 
of | ance in the World: It had attained its Vigour, 
and had not loſt the Grace of Noveltyand 7outh * 
I his is the Criſis, when every body affects to 
ter talk in the prevailing Stile; which joined with 
1 the early metaphorical Caſ? of the Language, is 
i | 2 one 
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in an eminent degree. 
Nation: In the Progreſſion abovementioned | 


_ thoſe that ſupply our natural Wants, and {|} *? 
cure our Perſons and Properties, are the , 
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one great Reaſon of the conſtant Allegory in 
the ancient Writings. 


WE HAVE frequent Examples, how much 


the firm Belief of any Sect makes Men ſpeak and 
Write in the approved Idiom: They introduce 
it into their Buſine ſꝭ, allude to it in their Plea 
ſures, and abſtain from it in no Part of Lite; 
eſpecially while the Doctrine flouriſhes, and ap- 
| pears in Bloom: For your Lordſhip knows, that 
theſe things, among the Ancients, had thelt 
Spring and Summer as well as natural Growths; 
and after a certain time, like a ſuperannuated 


Plant, they turned ſcrubby and lifeleſs, were 


- diſregarded by degrees, and at laſt vaniſhed. 


WAT FURTHER Advantages Poetr 
might reap from a Religion ſo Cd Will 
appear afterwards: Let us now conſider the 


Manners of the Times; by which I mean tie 
Profeſſions and Studies that are 22 Vogue, and 


bring moſt Honour to thoſe that poſſeſs then 

THEY bien follow the Ne of | 
the Arts of the greateſt Uſe in Life, I mean 
that ennoble their Inventors; and in procels a 
time, when Wealth has made its Entrance, the 


Refmers of Pleaſure, and Contrivers of Mas | 7 
nificence draw Our Attention. g 0 
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oM THE Accounts already given of the 


the fr /ſ# muſt be {till prevalent when Homer 


him from the #wo Vices, to whoſe charge the 


4 1 Deſire of Riches, and what he calls 
t mean diſpiriting Paſſion, . ne 
F L he Love of Pleaſure 4, 

ar IN effect, Arms at that time was the 5 
et poured Profeſſion, and a publich Spirit the 
s Fourted Character: There was a Neceſſity for 
tel them both. The Man who had bravely de- 
ele 


fended his City, enlarged its Dominion, or 
| bie in its Cauſe, was revered like a God : 


Love of Liberty, Contempt of Death, Honour, 


| Probey and Temperance, were Realities. 
the here was, as I ſaid, a Neceſſity for thoſe 


Virtues e: No Safety to Life or Fortune with⸗ 
and cut them; while every State, that is to ſay, 


hen almoſt every City was neceſſitated either to 


| gefend itſelf againſt its warlike Neighbour, or 
of! ſhamefully ſubmit to Oppreſſion and Sla- 
Zned, | | very. And no wonder if the Man who learns 
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1 State of Greece, it is eaſy to conclude, that 


ſived ; a piece of good Fortune that exempted 
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theſe Virtues from Neceſſity, and the Thing 


themſelves, knows them better than Schoss, 


and 8y tems can inſtruct him; and that the JF 


| Repreſentations of ſuch genuine Character 
bear the Marks of Truth, and far outſhine thoſe 
taken from counterfeit Worth, or faint 


Parterns. 


PW PLs 708 ard ſees, that the Fortunes 3 
the Manners, and the Language of a People 1 
are all linked together, and neceſſarily influence 5 


one another. Men take their Sentiments from 


their Fortunes; if they are low, it is their con 
ſtant Concern how to mend them; it they ait 
ealy, how 70 enjoy them: And according m 
this Bent they turn both their Conduct, an! 

their Converſation; and aſſume the Language, 

Air, and Garb peculiar to the Manner of the 


different Characters. In moſt of the Grell 3 


Cities, Policy and Laws were but juſt a form. 3 


ing, when Homer came into the World: 


The firſt Sketches of them were extremely ſim. 
ples; generally Prohibitions from Violence, o 2 
ſuch Regulations of Manners as we ſhould hik Þ 


unneceſſary or barbarous. The Tribes were 


but beginning to live ſecure within the Was 
of their new+fenced Towns, and had as ya} i 


| . neither | 
f They had no well digeſted Body of Laws, or Plan of a Ci } 
Conſtituticn, before Onomacritus. 80 drifote, Ovopuarxets you} 
ts ore dil . NowoJ ic. Ile. 2. 
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neither Time nor Skill to frame a Domeſtick 
; | Policy, or Municipal Laws; and far leſs to 
think of publick Methods of training up their 
Citizens: They lived naturally, and were go- 
verned by the natural Poſe of the Paſſions, 
= asit is ſettled in every human Breaſt, This 
made them ſpeak and act, without other Re- 
= ſtraint than their own native Apprehenſions of 

Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, each as he 
> was prompted from within. Theſe Manners 
afford the moſt natural Pictures, and proper 
Words to paint them. 


THEY HAVE a peculiar Effect upon theLan- 


J guage, not only as they are natural, bur as they 
are ingenuous and good. While a Nation con- 
tinues ſimple and fincere, whatever they ſay has 

2 Weight from Truth: Their Sentiments are 
> ſtrong and honeſt ; which always produce fit 

2 Words to Expreſs themh: Their Paſſions are 
> ſound and genuine, not adulteratedor diſguiſed, 
and break out in their own artleſs Phraſe and 
unaffected Stile. They are not accuſtomed to 


the Prattle, and little pretty Forms that ener- 


vate a poliſhed Speech; nor over-run with 


Quibble and Sheer-HWit, which makes its Ap- 


2 pearance late, and in Greece came long after the 


Trojan Times. And his take tobe the Rea- 


ſon, “ Why moſt Nations are 0 delighted with 


E 4 0 their 


hk Quin ipfe (Tiberius) compoſi alias, & velut eluctantium 
V erborum, mr Pompeu eloquebatur quotiens ſubveniret. 
Tacitus, 
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& their ancient Poets: Before they are poliſh. 
ed into Flattery and Falſhood, we feel the Force 


IN cou Mo N Life, no doubt, the witty 


facetious Man is now the preferable Character: 
But he is only a idaling Perſon, and no He. 


ro *; bearing a Perſonage for which there is hard. 


ly an Inch of room in an Epic Poem. To be 


witty in a Matter of Conſequence, where the 


Riſque is high, and the Execution requires 1 
S or Bolaneſs, is Inpertinen ce an 3 


* 


VIRGIL knew well the HR of 
this Imitation of ancient Manners ; and bor. 
rowed from Ennis his antiquated Terms, and 
the ſtrong obſolete Turn of his Sentences, Nay, 
he has adopted as many of the odd Forms uſed | 
at Sacrifices, Games, Conſecrations, and even 
Forms of Law, as the Emergencies of his admi- | 
red Poems wou d permit. 


I 


8 ſunt autiguiqt ma quzque 
Scripta od Nin — 


1 Bellas Homo, & Magnus vis idem, Cotta, vider) : 
Sed qui bellus Homo elt, Cotta, pruſillus Homo eſt. 
Martial. Epeige- Lib. 1. 


Horat. ad Anton: Ep. 1. Lib. 2. 
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of their V ords, and the e of their E | 
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Y TRACING the Cauſes that have the great- 
eſt Influence upon a Language, we are 
led to a Thought that muſt give Pleaſure to the 
truly Good. We find that without Virtue there 
can be no true Poetry: It depends upon the 
Manners of a Nation, which form their Cha- 


raters, and animate their Language: If their 


anners are found and entire, their Speech 
will accompany and do them Juſtice: And if 
we riſe higher, and ſuppoſe them not only 
ſound, but Noble and Heroick (as we muſt do, 
when ſpeaking of Manners fit for Poetry) What 
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is this but Virtué's Self in all her Luſtre and 

Dignity ? Your Lordſhip muſt have viewed her 
at times in this glorious Dreſs, and will forgive 
me ii Tam inquiſitive upon ſo amiable a Subject. 


Is what we call Heroi/m indeed any thing elſe, 


than a diſintereſted Love of Mankind and our 
Country, unawed by Dangers, and unwearied 
by Tozls 2 If it is not, the ſocial Paſſions, and 
nobleſt Affections muſt prevail in an Epic. 
Poem. They may vary indeed, and ſnew them 
ſelves very differently in different Characters: 
They may likewiſe have their own Shades, and 
muſt be ſometimes drawn upon dark Grounds, 
to raiſe and give them a Relief; but ſtill they 
muſt be the principal Figures in the Piece, 
if it is meant to give real and laſting Plea- 
F 
"DVL, My Lord there is another Concluſi 
on offers itſelf, and appears ſo odd, that one 
does not know what to make of it : For does 
it not ſound ſomething like Treaſon in Apelly's 
Court, to ſay that a poliſhed Language is not 
fit for a great Poet? And yet, if the Maxim be 
true, © That no Man deſcribes well but what 
he has ſeen, nor talks with Eaſe and Maſtery, 
* bur in the Language and Idiom he has been 
a uſed to,” I apprehend we muſt aſſent to it. 
Your Lordſhip is ſo well acquainted with what 
paſſes for Politeneſs of Stile, that I need be at 
no pains to make out the Conſequence, Let 
me only obſerve, that what we call Poliſhing | 
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diminiſhes a Language; ; it makes many Words 
obſolete; it coops a Man up in a Corner, al- 
lows him but one Set of Phraſes, and deprives 
him of many ſignificant Terms, and ſtrong 


beautiful Expreſſions, which he muſt venture 
upon, like Virgil, at the hazard of appearing 
antiquated and homely. 


ALANGUAGE throughly poliſhed in the 


modern Senſe, will not deſcend to the Simpli- 
city of Manners abſolutely neceſſary in Epic- 
Poetry. And if we feign the Manners, we 


muſt likewiſe ae er to imitate the Stile. 


I have already ſhewn how little Succeſs we can 
expect in the Attempt ; and 'twere eaſy to give 


Proof in Fact, that no Learning or Genius is ſuf. 
ficient to ſecure us from a Miſcarriage in this 


Particular. But the Task is unpleaſant: Let us 
therefore chooſe an Example where we may ra- 


ther praiſe than blame. 
THE NAME of Fenelon calls up the Image 


of a Man diſtinguiſhed by every amiable Quality: 


Like ſome powerful Charm, it makes real Vir- 


tue, princely Science, and Sweetneſs of Manners, 


riſe to our Imagination. His perfect Know- 


ledge of Antiquity, and flowing Fancy, ſeem- 
ed to qualify him to write the Sequel of the 


inſtructive and ſimple Odyſſey. And yet your 
Lordſhip knows, his enchanting Work has 
not eſcaped Criticiſm =; 3 and that only ſuch 


Parts 
1 Critique des 1 de Telemaq ue. A Piece equally r l 


and unjuſt ; without other Handle in fact, than what ariſe from the 
Glow of an elevated F ancy, and the Incompatibility of Manners. 
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Parts of it lie expoſed, as attempt a Mixture of 
ancient and modern Manners ; that is, when he 
wou'd reconcile old Heroiſm with Politicks, 
and make Poetry preach Reaſons of State. 
IT MAY be thought ſuperfluous after this 
to obſerve, That an abſolute Court muſt have 
a pernicious Influence both on the Variety of 
Characters in a Nation, and the Extent of their 
Dialect: We need but look around us to ſee 
many of the fineſt Countries in Europe, groan- 
ing under baffled Laws and an arbitrary Sway, 
and giving diſmal Proofs of the Truth of this 
Remark. In ſuch Goyernments not only Mat- 
ters of Conſequence are over-ruled at pleaſure, 
but in the moſt indifferent Circumſtances of 
Life, all muſt conform to the Court-Model, 
Example hath the Force of Command; and 
no ſuſpicious Word is allowed to reach the 
Ears of the miſtaken Great. By this means, 
many things muſt loſe their Names, and be 
ſoftned into inſzonificant Appellations; and 
where theſe cannot be had, Circumlocutions 
are called in, to witneſs our Dread of offend- 
ing by ſpeaking moja? Truth b. 


1 - 
my | 4 * 


e. 


b When the Cardinal Richelieu had obliged the French Academy 
to cenſute the Cid, a Piece of the celebrated Corneille's, the Au- 
thor wrote a Letter to the Cardinals Favourite M. de Boiſrobert, 
where he tells him, Pattens avec beaucoup d Impatience les Senti- 


mens de Academie, afin d apprendre ce que doreſenavant je dois | 


„ ſuivre : Juſques 1a, je ne puis travailler qu avec defiance, En ole 
EM employer un Mot en {eurete. 


P. Peliſſon. Hiſt, a Acad, F rangoiſe. 
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ting, which muſt have yet a worſe Effect. What 


a lamentable Sight are thoſe Countries at this 
day, which were formerly the Parents of 
Learning and Ingenuity: ? While with Joy we 
may view our native Iſle, the happy Inſtance 
of the Connexion between Liberty and Learn. 


ing. We find our Language maſculine and no- 


ble; of vaſt Extent, and capable of greater Va- 
riety of ile and Character than any modern 
Tongue. We ſee our Arts improving, our 
sciences advancing, Life underſtood, and the 
whole animated with a Hyirit ſo generous and 
free, as gives the trueſt Proof of the n 
of our Conſtitution. 


FORGIVE me, My Lord, if « Thougke 


ſo pleaſant, and which Tou have fo great a 
Hand in making ſuch, has drawn me from a 
melancholy Subject. One cannot, without 


Compaſſion, think of a poor Poet writing un- 


der the Terror of the Inquiſition. He knows not 
but ſuch a Verſe may give umbrage to a Right 
Reverend Father Taquiſ tor ; another to a Reve» 
rend Father Prior Inſpector; this Simile may 


ſtartle the Father Deputy Reviſor, and that 
Alluſion ſeem dangerous to the Vicar him- 


ſelf. 


No WONDER if the frighted Author, 5 haunt- 


i 1 with ſuch ſable Fpectres inſtea uſes, 
1 is delivered of a diſtorted Production. Their 


2 3 eln 
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BESIDES, it is odds but that in ſuch a 
Country, there are formal Reſtraints upon Wri- 
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Ann Enquiry into the Life 


Ghoſtly Appearance muſt damp every liberal 
Thought. The Mind dares not exert itſelf, 
but crouches under the Panick of a Cenſure, 


backed with the Secular Arm to inforce it. 
And can we expect any Grace or Spirit in a 
Work that is conceived and faſhioned in ſuch 
piteous Circumſtances? No ſurely, nor in a 


lictle time any Works at all : For the Fathers 


generally obtain their End; and in a Nation 
where they are too much encouraged, in a lit. 
tle time ſo order Matters, that ſcarce any ons 
writes but themſelves e. But theſe things 
have been the Subject of many a Treatiſe : I 


only mention them, to point out the Reaſon 


of the Antipathy between them and the fub- 
| limer Kinds of Writing. To expatiate upon 
the baneful Influences of Tyranny, wou'd be 
needleſs, when the beſt regulated Government 


moulds a Man too much to its Manners, to 


let him excel in that original and unlimited 4 
Draught of Mankind, Epic Poetry. 7 


In 


e A Book in Spain muſt t paſs through ſix Courts before it is 


publiſhed. I. It is examined by the Examinador Synodal of the 
Archbiſhoprick, commiſſioned by the Vicario. II. It goes to the 
Recorder of the Kingdom where it is to be publiſhed, Chroniſta 
de Caftilla, Arragon, Valencia, &c. III. If approved by them, 
It is licenſed by the Vicario himſelf, atteſted by a Notario. IV. The 
Privilege muſt be had from his Majeſty ; ; anda Secretary counter- 


ſigns. V. After it is printed, it goes to the Corrector General por 


Ju Mageſtad, who compares it with the licenſed Copy, left any 


thing be inſerted or altered. And VI. The Lords of the Council 
tax it at ſo much a Sheet. In Portu al, a Book has ſeven Reviews 


to paſs before Publication. I have miled at ſome of their Title- 


Pages, bearing for the greater n of che Buyer, Com todas as 


licengas necefſarias. 
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Ix Oppoſition to theſe Opinions, it may 
be advanced by ſuch as are acquainted with 
mme Progreſs and Periods of Literature, That 
the Interval between the high Liberty 
and Enſlavement of a State, has been obſerved 
to ſhew the World ſome noble Productions. 
The Fact is unqueſtionable; and to diſcover 
the Cauſes of it, we need only conſider the 
Steps by which a Government falls from its 
Rights, to be at the Mercy of a ſingle Per- 
ſon. In general this Diſaſter is laid to the 
Door of Corruption, and very juſtly: Am- 
3 bition and Luxury ſeldom fail, when they : 
have attained their full Growth, to throw a 
State into Convulſions, and make ir ripe 
for a Maſter. They diſpoſe Men to give and 
fake, upon certain Conſiderations, which in 
time grow weighty enough to affect the Pub- 
lick : But at the ſame time there is no Seaſon 
on Earth when Men are ſo throughly known. 
When the Offers are tempting, and Brihes 
run highs, it is then that Men diſcoyer what 


they 


4 Biduo, per unum ſervum, & eum ex  gladiatorio ludo, con- 
fecit totum negotium : Accerſivit ad fe, promiſit, interceſſit, 


dedit, Jam vero, O Dii boni Rem perditam ! etiam Nags 
certarum Mulierum, atque Adoleſcentulorum nobilium Introducti- 


ones, nonnullis Judicibus pro mercedis cumulo fuerunt. 


Cicero writing to Atticus the Hiſtory of Clodiuss Acquital by 
the Aſſiſtance of Craſſis. 


Curio's Bribe to change Sides, and betray his Country, was Cen- 
ties H-S, or 80, 729 J. 3 5. 4d. He wanted this and five times 


Lib. 1. Ep. 13. 


more to fies him of Incumbrances; for he had a Debt of Sex- 
centies, H- S8. 484, 37 5 h 
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64 An Enquiry into the Life 


they are worth, or what they will ſell them- 
_ ſelves for. The Man of real Virtue appears 


with double Luſtre after the Refuſal; and he 


who has withſtood one Temptation, when his 


Foible is found out, and rightly applied to, 


gives way upon the ſecond, and fixes his Price. 
Mankind in this reſpe& are like certain Indi- 


an Feathers; they do not ſhew to Advan- 
tage in one Light only, but the Diſorder 


and Dangers frequent at ſuch Junctures, ſet 
all their "Paſſions a going, and turn them 


into every Shape they are capable of : And 


| theſe Attitudes, when well obſerved, and juſtly 
copicd, give us the excellent Pieces above- 
mentioned | | 


BESID ES, the Times of ſuch struggles 


have a kind of Liberty peculiar to themſelves: 
They raiſe a free and active Spirit, which over- 
ſpreads the Country: Every Man finds him- 
ſelf on ſuch Occaſions his own Maſter, and 


that he may be whatever he can make him- 


ſelf: He knows not how high he may riſe, 


and is unawed by Laws, which are then of | 


no Force. He finds his own Weight, tries his 


own Strength, and if there is any hidden Worth, 


or curbed Mettle in him, certainly ſhews and 
gives it, vent. Accordingly we ſee, that the 
Genius's produced at theſe Times, give great 


Proofs of Reach and Capacity, eſpecially in 
politick Managements and civil Affairs, in 


War, but thoſe that have reſpe& to Mar, 


754 ke their Aim from the human Heart, 


arc beſt learned in Employment and Agita- 


3 3 tion. 
Ir was when Greece was ill- ſettled, whos 


Tolence prevailed 1 in many Places, amidſt the 
Conful ion of the wandering Tribes, that Ho- 
ner produced his immortal Poem : And it was 


| Then Italy was torn in Pieces, when the lit- 
| 1 States were leagued amt each other; in 
word, in the Heat of the Struggle and 
Bloodſhed of the Guelfe and Ghibel/ine Par- 
dies, that Dante withdrew from his Country, 
ind made the ſtrongeſt Draught of Men and 
 Wicir Paſſions, that 7 in tie Records of 
wmodern Poetry. The Author of the En- id 
ved in a Time of Diſorder and publick Ruin: 


He ſaw the Miſtreſs of the World become 


vice a Prey to lawleſs Power; her Conſtitu— 
gon deſtroyed, and Prices fer upon the Heads 
of her braveſt Sons for oppoſing a Tyranny. 

| And ſtill, My Lord, it was When unhappy 
4 ritain was N in all the Calamities of 


. - Civil 


F * 1 — Ati and Demafhener among the 2 else, ant 
| W Virgil and Horace among the Romans, were Wäitneſies to 
| Siri] Wars, or Attempts made upon the Publick Liberty. Some . 
2 taem ſurviv'd i it, and ſome fell in its Defence. 
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; * e largeſt Senſe® The abſtract Sciences 
re generally the Product of Leiſure and 
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66 An Enquiry into the Life 
its Birth. 
every where bears ſome Analogy to the Af. 


fairs of Mankind; 
viewed the Progreſs of our Miſery) has em- 


belliſhed it with all the proper Images his | 


Travelling, Learning and Experience could af 
ford him. | 


Civil Rage, that our high-ſpirited Poem took 
It is true, the Plan of Paradiſe 
Loft, has little to do with our preſent Man- | 
ners; It treats of a ſublimer Theme, and re. 
fuſes the Meaſure of Human Actions: Yet it | ? 


and the Author (who had | I 


BurT as few of. the Chatiges which La 


ters have undergone, pals unobſerved by ſo ö 


quick an Eye, your Lordſhip will probably 
ask; © Since a poliſhed Language, and tht 
| & Deference paid to an abſolute Court, arc 
© incompatible with the nobler kinds of 
© Poetry, how. came the new Comedy 

to excel the old, which had all liberty of 
< Language and Manners, while the oth! 
grew up under the Influence of: Luxury, 
cc and the Awe of the Macedonian Power! 

A learned and ſententious Writer will not al- 
low this to be true: *The Old Comedy, ac. 
« cording to him, was employed in the Re- 
« formation of Manners, in recommending 
« Virtue, and pointing out the Abuſes of the 
State; whereas the New was contented to 
« trifle with Punks and Pandars; the old 
« Chuff, the Davus, or Knaye of the Fa- 
« 2555 and his n — The Scene, 
(c he 
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ehe ſays, is always at Athens, and all the 
„ Pother is ſome little jilting Story, or kna- 
e viſh Prank ; propoſing uy ſome trifling 
Mirth or ſilly Paſtime ! 4 


BUT ADMITTING the Suppoſition ; the 


1 Nature of the Writing accounts for 


Nothing can be more oppoſite than the 


9 Sale the Language, the Manners of Comedy 

| Fro Epic a The fete for the one ſeem the 
moſt improper for the other; and the moſt 
uncomick Character on Earth is 4 Great and Ge- 
nerous Man. Tis true indeed, that in ſuch 


1 


2 thorough Democracy, as Athens was, the 
1 Limits of Comedy and Tragedy cou'd not be well 


5 acertained or kept aſunder. Tragedy being 
| 2a Repreſentation of the high Characters in Life, 
| 1 and Comedy of the lower, they were in re- 
ality jumbled together in this States, where 
the vileſt and meaneſt Creature, might ſpeak 
ds ſcurrilouſly of the Perſon and Conduct of 
: the firſt Citizens, as his Education and Temper 


8 8 


F cou'd prompt him. Here lay the Strength of 
the o/d Comedy, which cou'd not ſubſiſt but in 
1 ſuch a State; and which no doubt muſt have 
the Preference, if immoderate Laughter, if li- 
E | berty to talk at random, and banter the higheſt 


5 ES Digni- 


1 1 Pinxit & Demon (AHMON) Athenienſium, Argumento quo- 
que ingenioſo. Volebat namque varium, iracundum, injuſtum 
| inconſtantem; eundem exorabilem, clementem, miſericordem, 


excelſum, glorioſum, humilem, ferocem, fugacemque, & m- 
nia pariter oſtendere. 


Plinius, de Parrhaſio, Lib. 35. $ 10, 


68 An Enquiry into the Life 4 
Dignities, and beſt Men of the Nation, are | * 
advantageous to that kind of Writing. Bur if | * 
that Liberty was often abuſed, and if the 
Drama is capable of a nobler Turn, and of | 
giving a more refined Pleaſure; if more Truth 3 
can be brought into the Manners, and Men and | ö 
their Narures more generally repreſented, in | a 
that caſe it muſt give way to the new. 

Il MUST however own, that while tie 
high Demo: racy prevailed at Athens, and the 
Commonalty were poſſeſied of that uncon- | i 
trouled Power which Pericles had put in their | ® 
hands, and Cleon exerciſed, during that tim 
Ariſtophanes and his Fellows had Originals u 
draw from; and in that reſpe& their Wit and 
Writings, which appear to us theatrical ani © 
falſe, are natural and frye. But that wild l. 
centious Government was no ſooner check} 7 
by Fears from abroad, (which always produc [3 
Regulations at Home) than the uaAu x 454% þ Þ 
this Men of Capacity and Worth, began to dt F 
ſtinguiſh themſelves and appear eminent; 4 
Secretion was made; Manners were formed {4 
and Characters oblerved and valued. Here ws WG 
the Riſe of the ne Comedy; ,Ribaldry vs, 
| baniſhed, and Menander wrote. That is, at 
Seaſon when Liberty was not loſt, but the E/. 
crefcencies of it lopp'd off; We the Humou Þ? 
of that witty People was not quaſhed but 
gulated: So true it is, That every kind of ſp 
Writing, but el the Poetick, depends] 
upon 
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ppon the Manners of the Age when it is pro- 
| Wuced. The beſt Poets copy from Nature, and 
| Five it us ſuch as they find it. When once they 
ſoſe Sight of this, they write falſe, be their 
Patural Talents ever. ſo great. Let Torquato 


i | Wrioſo; each endowed with a fertile Genius, 
n | Anda happy Expreſſion ; but who quitting Life, 
| FHetook themſelves to Aerial Beings and Uropi- 
In Characters, and filled their Works with 
ne | Charms and Viſions, the modern Supplements 
1. | t the Marvelous and Sublime. 
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aso witneſs the Truth of this, and the rapid 
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|| . TR Anſwer is obvious; That tho' it be 
| bee neceſſary, yet it is not the only Con- 


don ſeems to think, © Thar of all the Num- 


© ble of making as great Generals, or Mi- 
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Story. But tho' this were exaggerated, 


Life, many Advantages of Education, and Op- 
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# reſt; much Travelling, and wide perſonal Ob. 
(ber vation, has been the Lot of the greateſt 
Epic Poets. In this way of Life they had 
_ 4 frequent Opportunities to acquaint themſelves 


; 3 
; in. F $ Fiftions, whoſe great Excellency, whether 
E material or moral, is their Likeneſs 1 to Na- 


* Sir Millan Temple. Miſcell. 15 2. Eflay 4. Poetry. 
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ation: There are many required beſides ; i 
too many to be here enumerated; there is 
an usiverſal and elevated Genius; a Quality 
TIES rare, that an excellent Author of our Na- 


bers of Mankind, that live within the Com- 
= *© paſs of a thouſand Years, for one Man 
(that is born capable of making a great 

Poet, there may be a thonſand born capa- 
4 niſters of State, as the moſt renowned in 
chere are many ſubſequent Circumſtances of 
paortunities of knowing Mankind in general, 
and ſeeing particular Subjects fit for Poeſy, 


| 2 which can hardly meet in one and the lame 


> To INSTANCE in one Particular, from 
| which we may judge of the Import of the 


with the Originals of their Draughts and 
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71 An Fuquiry into the Life 
ture and Truth. But your Lordſhip knows, | 
that this happens to few Men, eſpecially of a 
Poctick Turn: They are commonly none of | 
the healthieſt People, and too delicate to en. | 
dure the Hardſhips, or face the Dangers that | 
are inevitable in long Voyages. And yet, 
My Lord, with all theſe Chances, the Peri. | © 
od I have mentioned, when the Manners, the Þ 
Religion and Language of Greece were a | 
their proper Pitch for Poetry; to that Peri. 
mA 1 fay, the World ſtands indebred for Li. 


Orpheus, Olympus, Muſzus and An. 
WII: ; Men who are handed down to us 2 
a the Maſters of Verſe, by the greateſt of thcir 
Wit 3 Succeſlors b. Their Songs it is true, are long 


ſince periſhed ; but the wiſe and peaceful H.. 

ff od, whoſe Compoſitions in part have reach. 

ed us, and command our Admiration, owe: 
his Birth to the fame Period. 

NoR CAN there be a greater Proof of the 
| Power that Manners, and the Public Chi 
rafter have over Poetry, than the ſurpriſing 
Reſemblance of the oldeſt Writings. "Two 
things cannot be liker one another, than the 
% Oracle, the Fragments of Orpheus ſo 
called, and the ancient Hymns, are to Hej- 
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I od's and Homer's Verſes. Not to fay in gene. 
0 ral, that they have the ſame Turn; but the ſame 
[10 Epithets of Gods and Men, the ſame Senti. 


mens Fe 
b Muſeum ante omnes — eld 6. Horat, Ode 11. Lib. 
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them all. Numberleſs are the ovvewnlonars, 


or Coincidencies obſerved by the Criticks ; 

and in ſhort, the Colluſion of their Meta- 

phor and Imagery is ſo palpable, that man 
have attributed the Effects of their being 
formed upon the ſame Models, their Wri- 
ting from the ſame Originals, and in the ſame 
plain Dialect, to downright Copying or Plas 


giariſm. I 


Bur Your Lordſhip. ſees there is no need 
to go ſo far: The Cauſes aſſigned are ſuffici- 
ent to produce all this Likeneſs ; if we re- 
member too, that they commonly make Wri- 


ters exerciſe themſelves upon the ſame Sub- 


jects, which is alſo a Part of their Influence. 
A certain kind of Science is peculiar to every 
Age, and a particular way of treating it. 


They are both the Effect of the Conjuncture 


ſo often mentioned. And while I am upon 


this Subject, I cannot paſs over one Conſe- 


quence, which has been long a Problem ainong 


the Learned, Ir is elegantly propoſed by a 
Roman ©, who, if his Honeſty had been : qual to 
his Underſtanding, might have ſtood in the 


firſt rank of their r florions. 


6 8 > Vellei Paterc. Hiſt, Roman. Lib. 1. in fine. | 


ments and Alluſions, the ſame Cadence and 
Ftructure; nay, ſometimes the very ſame Ex- 
| pref ons and Phraſes are to be met with in 
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< THo' I have little room for it, ſays he, 


«yet I cannot help mentioning a thing which 


* I have often reyolved in my Mind, and 
cannot ſatisfy my ſelf about the Cauſe of 


© it: For is it not exceeding ſtrange, that | 
the great Maſters in every Profeſſion and 

& Science, always appear in the fame Period 
of Time, and are of the fame Caſt and 
« Model ?-— One Age, and that at no great | 
« diſtance of Years, produced Eſthylus, 


uf: Saphoc les and Euripides, Men of a di- 


< vine Genius, who brought Tragedy to its 
“Height. In another, the o Comedy flou- 
* riſhed under Eupolis, Cratinus ag Ari- 


* fophanes; and the ne was invented and 


0 perfected by Menander and his Cotem- 
* poraries, Diphilus and Philemon, without 


leaving hopes of Imitation. 


« IN LIKE manner, the Philoſophical 


e Sages of the Socratick School, how ſhort 
ff did they laſt after Plato and Ariſtotle's 
Death? As to Oratory, who can be faid 
to have excelled in it before Iſecrates, or 


c after the ſecond Deſcent of his Scholars? 
They came all ſo cloſe together, that no 
e one great Man can be ſeen at any diſtance 


4 of Time from another.” Then the Hiſto- 


rian proceeds to ſhew, that the ſame thing had 
happened among the Romans; and, with great 


Reaſon, extends his Obſervation not only to 
the ſublimer Sciences, but alſo to Gram- 
| 85 marians, 
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marians, Painters, Statuaries, Sculptors, 


Founders, and to all the ſubſervient Arts. 
The ſame Event might be ſhewn to have fal- 
len out in any Nation, where Learning ever 
flouriſhed, and whoſe Hiſtory is known. 

 WonDERPUL, My Lord, have been the 
Conjectures about this puzzling Appearance; 
and many a curious . has been em- 
ployed to ſolve it“: It has been doubted, 


&© Whether any Influence of Starse, any 5 
Power of Planets, or kindly Aſpett of 


« the Heavenly Bodies f, might not at times 
« reach our Globe, and 1mpregnate ſome fa- 
« yourite Race with a celeſtial Spirit.” Su- 


pernatural Conceprions, and miraculous 5 Nur- 
Mi ings, 


a "IM Diſtours Phyfi Tue far les 8 4 Aires; - where the 


Planetary Powers are reduced to Des Cartes Principles, and ac- 
counted for by the Materia Subtilis, 1299 Paris chez Coignard. 
© Les Aſtres, & principalement les Signes & les Planetes ſont 


(apres Dieu) la ſeconde Cauſe des Mœurs. Le Poete marque la 
Force qu'elles ont ſur la Complexion des Hommes, quand, &c. — _ 
Voila comment Virgile fait 'Horoſcope de Empire Romain, en 


ſa narſlance. Pe. Boſſu du Poeme Epique Liv. 4. 
F Diſtat enim, quæ 
Sy dera te excipiant, modo primos incipientem 
Edere Vagitus, & adhuc a Matre rubentem | 
Ventidius quid enim? Quid Tullius? Anne aliud quam 


Sydus, & occulti miranda Potentia fati? _ Juvenal. 
s Hercules, Alexander and Scipio *, were ſaid to be in reality 


Fupiter's Sons, tho they paſſed for Amphitrion's, Philips and Pub. 
Scipio's, Demaratus belonged to the Hero Aſtrobacus : and Or- 


| Þheus, Homer and Plato, according to ancient Tradition, had only | 
| Mothers of the Human Race. Piadar was fed with Honey by the 


Bees themſelves : Achilles was nurſed with the Fat of Lions, and 
Marrow of Deer; and the Founders of Rome were ſuckled by a 
Wolf, tho' the Founder of the Perſian Empire had only a Bitch to 
perform that Duty for him J. 


9 Livi Hf, Lib, 26. I Herodot. Erato. . FJuſtin. Lib. 1. 
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firm. N 
IW ILL not repeat what 1 have ſaid; for 
J am ture your Lordſhip has prevented me, 
2nd already made the Application. It is the 
different Periods, naturally ſucceeding in the 
Progreſſion of Manners, that can only ac 
count for the Succeſſion of Wit and Lite- 


* 
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ſings, have been contrived” as a Salvo for 
cur Belief, when the Hero or Sage atchieves 


things which we fancy above the Reach of 


Menu. But our Court-Hiſtorian underſtands 
better; and tho” he talks a little ſtrangely in 
the End, yet he ſeems to lay the Streſs of 
the Matter upon a ſurer Bottom. The way he 
accounts for it is by Emulation, which cer- 


tainly contributes to the Perfection of every 


Art and Science; and was ſtrong among the 
Adiaoi, or Bards, Whole appearing in a Clu- 
ſter gave riſe to the Queſtion : But this 


Principle is far from giving compleat Satiſ- 
faction, which indeed Velleins does not af- 


1 ature. | 


1THAVE 


h Naturique quod Gn ſtudio petitum eſt, aſcendit 1 in ſum- 
mum, difficiliſque in perfeQo mora eſt, naturaliterque, quod 


Procedere non potek recedit. 
Velle. P. Hiſt. R. Lib 1, 


mo Hefad's Days, who, if not Contemporary, lived at no 
great Diſtance of Times from Homer, a Poet, or AOIAOE, was 


as common a Calling as a Potter or a Joiner, and as liable to 


Emulation and Envy. 


Kerl Kipacpurus K eompri xi, % Tire Tixrar; 
Kaz Irwges MERE Pd on, 9 AOIAOZ AOIAQ, 


Huss: in. 1 U. 
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I HAVE marked out thoſe of Greece in 


the Hiſtory of the Language k; they corre- 


ſpond with admirable Niceneſs to the ſucceſſive 
Sets of Poets, Orators and Philoſophers enu. 


merated by the Roman Hiſtorian. For they 


are ſettled and uniform Cauſes, and never fail 
to work their Effect, unleſs when external 
Violence hinders their Operation. oe 

IN THE early Ages of the Grecian State, 
the wild and barbarous Inhabitants wanted the 
Aſſiſtance of the Muſes to ſoften and tame 
them. They ſtood in need of being impreſ- 


ſed with an Awe of ſuperior and irreſiſtible 
Powers, and a liking to ſocial Life. They 


wanted a Mytholog to lead them by Fear 


and Dread (the only Holds to be taken of a 
rude Multitude) into a Feeling of Natural 


Cauſes, and their [nfluences upon our Lives 
and Actions. The //;/e and Good among 


them faw this Neceſſity, and ſupplied it: The 
moſt ancient of the inſpired Train were the 


Pii Vates & Phebo digna lcuti'; 


They had Religion for their Theme, and the 
Service of Mankind for the End of their Song. 


How unlike in this to ſome late Authors of our 


own Growth ! who, I hardly know for at 
End, have written againſt the Religion of their 


F Country ; and without pretending to ſubſtt- 


tute any thing better, or more practicable, in 
„ = 
* See Page 45 C46. 1 Virgil Znceid. 6. 
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its place, wou d deprive us of our happy Eſta- 


bliſhment, meerly as 'twou'd ſeem, for the 
Pleaſure of pulling down, and doing Miſchief. 


BV r THE firſt Men of Science in Greece, 
better inſtructed in Human Nature, and 
knowing the Advantages of national Rites, 


wrote in a different Strain: The Forma- 

tion of Things, the Birth of the Gogs, their 
Properties and Exploits, firſt informed their 
Numbers: Next were celebrated the Heroes, 
who had extirpated Tyrants, deſtroyed Mon- 
ſters, and ſubdued Robbers. They ſung the 
Flood of Deucalion, and Reparation of Man. 
kind; the Wars of the Centaurs, and the Fate 


of the Giants. 


"By [ev0s Lapiohis, & nimium Mero 
Hyleum, domitoſque Herculed manu 
Telluris Fuvenes, unde Periculum 
Fulgens contremuit Domus 
Sarurn Om” m 


Tuzsz, My Lord, were their Subjects . 
They are ſome of the BFOTQN GEAKTHPLA, 


as We calls them®; - . 


xer ANAPON TE ©EQN TE, TATE. | KAEIOTEL AOIAOT, 


| Doings of Gods and Men, which Poers uſe 
| They 


7. 0 celebrate — 


m Horat. Carm. Lib. 2. Od. 12. 
n Songs to ſooth Mankind. Odvos. «, 
o Ibid. 


1 
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Ihey are as old as our Knowledge reaches in 
the Grecian Antiquity, and the 40140 that 
> made and ſung 1 8 are among the carlieſt 

Characters. 

TuISs APPEARS from the Accounts ; given of. 

J them by Homer himſelf : particularly when 
be relates, that the greateſt Prince of the Con- 
federate Greeks put his beautiful Wife under 
the Tuition of a Bard; and takes care to 

let us know, that the Lady was inacceſſible, 
until that faithful Guardian was removed. 
Many of them lived contemporary with 
Homer: No Prince's Court ſeems to have been 
without one or more of them; and they reſorted 
to all the great Feaſts and high Solemnities, . 


to aſſiſt at the Sacrifices, 2 entertain the : 
people. We know ſome of their Names, who : 


tuned their Lyres to the foregoing Subjects; 
but their Songs are loſt, and with them ma- 
ny a Strain of true Poetry | and Inita- 
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E II AE TRADITION concerning his Educa- 


tion is very lame. Plutarch having related his 


hlether 5 Adventures about the time 51 his Birth, 


them. 


85 I, 8 


School. I take Pheminsto have been one of the 
* ACIAOL, or Bards, who might, when at home, 


{ inttruct Youth in Letters: For I ſuppoſe Learn- 
\ ing was not then common enough to make a 


| Frofeſlion by itſelf. If there was any Know 
| ledge in the Country, it muſt be in ſuch a 
Man's Hands*. And hig, My Lord, is in 
3 deed the important part of the Queſtion, J/hat 
| L a* L Ki 4 
| "_— WAS then in Being, and what kin 
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paſſes over the firſt part of his Life in ſilence. 
But if the Relation of it aſcribed to Herodotus 
be true, he was educated in the only way that 
Learning was to be had at that time. Letters 
N : ere then but little known, and it ſeems ſtrange, ' 
har 1 in ſuch a Place as Smyrna, where according 
5 1 to the cruel Practice of theſe Ages, the Lydians 
E had been juſt expelled by another Tr ibe, there 
mould be any Body who underſtood or taught 


a.” Pew , 


| Bur THE low Gun iet of Homer's 
1 OW carried him and his Mother to HE. 
mins's Houſe, and left him his Succeſſor in the 
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82 An Enquiry into the Life 
of Knowledge it was poſs ble, in that Age 
For a Man to acquire? 
ONE oF the moſt learned and Jaborious 

of the Roman Writers, after great Searches into 
Antiquity, has left it doubtful when or where 
Poems were firſt produced: But adds, © It is 
4 certain they were before the Trojan War b. 
As this was the Form in which Learning firſt 
appeared in Greece, it wou'd have been highly 

entertaining to have known the Opinion of that Þ 
great Scholar concerning theſe early Product. 
ons; not only what they were; but whether 

the Poems till extant in his Days, were the ge- 

nuine Works of thoſe whoſe Names they bore? 
For it was, My Lord, the Practice of the an- 
cient Poets, and particularly the Epzc or Rhay- 
 fodiſts, to conceal their Names, which indeed 
the Nature of their Work did hot invite them 
to mention. We have a convincing Proof of 

this in the Kn IA EUR, a Poem of the Wars 

of Cyprus, believed by People in after Times, 
to be the Work of no leſs a Man than Horne, 
himſelf. It appears that this Opinion was ſtill en. 
tertained in the Days of Herodotus, who confutes 

it by comparing a Paſlage in that Poem, witl 
another inthe 14;ad<. For want of ſuch a Guide 
to point out the Speczes of Learning that pre- 
vailed in Homer's Time, -we muſt try to tin 
Ov 

o' De Poematum Origine magna quæſtio eſt : Ante Trojan 


Bellum probantur fuiſſe. Plinij Hitt. Nat. Lab, 7. Cap. 3b 
Herodot. — Lib. 2, 
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out the Riſe of the National Opinions of his 
Countrymen; and in order to judge what kind 
| I of Knowledge they had among them, we muſt 
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; ſearch for it at the Fountain. „ 
; WHILE THE Policies of Greece were yet but 
d forming, Aſſ/yria, Phenicia and Egypt were 


mighty Kingdoms, flouriſhing under regular Go- 
ill | ; vernments, and happy in the Richneſs of their 
Soil, and their Methods of improving it. In 
a | a a courſe of Years, the long Peace they en- 
joyed, and the Arts which ſuch Times pro- 
er duce, having brought a great part of the Ad- 
- | © miniſtration into the hands of the Sacred Or- 
eder, they took all poſſible Methods to keep 
w up their Authority, and aimed at nothing 
4 more than the raiſing their Reputation for 
lp Wiſdom and Knowledge. This render'd them 
| firſt envious of their Di/coverzes, and then 
at pains to find out Methods, * How to tranſ- 
mit them to their Deſcendants, without 
e imparting them to the Vulgar. Here was 
the Origin of Allegory and Parable ; and the 
Foundation of the received Saying among the 
Ancients, *AAAngpay dpnus 7 ANU. To 
| allegorize is an Egyptian Invention. 
IAE way I would underſtand this Max- 
im is, Since it is natural to all Nations to em- 
ploy Alluſions, and ſpeak in Similitudes, the 
Egyptian Prieſts have built upon it, ſettled the 
5 Tropes and Metaphors, and improved it into 
an Art. Nor did they ſtop here; but, as 
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a ſecond Wrapper, and a Remedy againſt the 
growing Knowledge of the Country, they 


invented, or borrow'd, a new Character 


for writing theſe Allegories. They called 


it 1EPA TPAMMATaA, or Holy Letters, be | 
cauſe they muſt be known by none but 


the Prieſts, nor uſed. by them but in divine 
Matters. 


YOUR - LoRDsSHiP will remember that 


Danaus d the Egyptian, Cadmus the Phœnici. 
an, of Egyptian Extract, and the Phrygian 


Pelops, were the firſt Planters, or Improvers 
of Greece. But beſides the deep Impreſſion 


of Aſiaticb and Egyptian Manners, which 


theſe Founders of Cities and Kingdoms muſt 
give their new Subjects e, it is agreed on all 
hands, that the firſt Sages among the 


Greeks, drew their Science from theſe 


Countries, and their 1 in particula 
from Egypt fe. 


*T1s TRUE, there was as yet no Sas 


of Mi ſdom: The Philoſopher and the Divine, 


- the Legiſlator and the Poet, were all united 
in the ſame Perſons. Such was Orpheus, 


and 


d A. A AN 4 O See Na, & 7505 71A h 1 U (ri 
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Hria or Babylon) amas 5 Tape Qevii, 35 ny map A, 
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Politicks, finding 
already ſettled, kept to Philoſophy ; as Demo- 
critus, Pythagoras, and the Mileſian Thales: 

Theſe, beſides their Travels into Egypt, wan- 
der'd over the greateſt Part of the Eaſt. De- 


Pie, Arabie, e Nptique Magis. 
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and his Scholar Muſæus; Onomacritus too, and 


Thales*; and in general, all the ancient Laugi- 


vers employed the Muſes to diſpenſe their divine 


Inſtructions, and recommend their Morals l. 


The great Men who came after them, and were 


bred in this _— School of Religion and 
the Governments of Greece 


mocritus and Thales falling in Times of leſs 


diſguiſe, plainly publiſhed their Opinions; 
But Orpheus, Muſzus, Onomacritus, and even 


Pythagoras himſelf, drank deep of the cloſe 
reſerved Manner of their Maſters. They taught 
in Allegory, and affected a Myſticiſin in their 


commoneſt Actions. Pythagoras, tho he lived 
lateſt, ſeems to have aimed at eſtabliſhing a Sect, 


or rather a Semblance of a Communziealth 3 


which made him take particular ways to raiſe 
 Admiration : And indeed with them all, Si- 
tence and Superſtition made a neceſſary Part 


of their Inſtitutions. But happily for Greece, 
tao they cou d wrap up their Doctrines in 


. Fable, 


8 o AARx, Mero *vnp, vowoFerie:s,, Strabo, Lib. 10. 


Lycurgus, they fay i in his Travels, found Tales i in Crete, and ſent 


him to Lacedemon. 


+2  DIpaTepey 2p cy Toiltbaes 228 a iaroPes 7 Mihera, : 


2 TE; DITA Go xe OPOETYE % Hoe. 
- Dlavrapy, D Ilv3, H El. 

Pythagoras & Democritus— a peragratis Per/idis, Athi- 
Plin. Lib. 2 5 cap. 2. 
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Fable, they had not an unknown Chara- 


cter to write in; ſo that their Precepts and 
Opinions came to appear, when their Ver— 


ſes were publiſhed, and their Manner Was 8 
8 1 
LINDA ſaid to have written, in the 13 
old Pelaſzick Letters, the Expedition of the f 
firſt Bacchus; and to have left Relations of < 
other Tranſactions of the fabulous Ages. ÞÞ . t 
He wrote of the Generation of the Morld and 1 1 
| Riſe ff Things, the common Foundation of Þ © 
the Egyptian, and thence of the Grecian | 
Theology. As he is reckoned the Parent of # n 
their Poetry, fo in the Egyptian Records, kept: | © 
by their Prieſts, he ſtands at the Head of the : 7 
Worthies who came to that Country in queſt 1 7 
of Knowledge l. Laertius m has preſerved ſÞÞ _ 
the firſt Line of his Poem of the Creation, D 
= "Hy e pv. 5:0. 6 d & apa may! e. | 5 
It contains an Idea of the ancient Chaos, or in 
that primigenial State of Nature, when the ch. 
Elements lay blended together, and Confuſion, E Gd 
and Darkneſs exerciſed. an uncontrouled Do- I an 
minion. The ſame Author adds, That Anax- | 
azoras Was thought to have taken occaſion 
from thence to adyance his celebrated Poſition, 0 
' © That originally, all things lay jumbled to- 1 
« « gerher in one jarring and diſorderly Mais ere 
| 60 but And 
* Diodorus Sicul. Biblioch. Lib. 3. * 


1 Thid. | 
= Jn Proce mio, 


: PT 5 Ar Ne. 
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« but that a Mind came and Pi them in 
« Order. 


Conval with Linws was ANTHE $ 
of Anthedon®, a Townin Bœotia. He wrote 
 Hymns®, celebrating the Gods; that is, the 


Powers and Production of Nature; whoſe 


'Þ ſtronger Aſpects, and ſtriking Senſations, ſeem. 
to have been the Origin of Rapture and Verſe. 
Feaſts and Sacrifices would help forward the 


Tranſport, and are finely fitted to this Situation 
of the human Mind. Horace makes the Har- 


| 1 veſt home of the old [talians to be the Begin- | 
ning of their Satyr b, and the very Invention 


of Heroic Meaſure is aſcribed to a Female, 


PHEMONOE the firſt Prieſteſs of 


Apollo 8. 


1PAMPHO a Nate of Attica, and 
Diſciple of Linus, firſt ſung of the Graces, 
without defining their Number, or giving 
their Names. He bewailed his Maſter's Death 
in a Dirge called oiro,1x0z: He ſung 


the Rape of Proſerpime by the Infernal 


God, and wrote Hymns to Jupiter, Diana 


and Ceres. Philoſtratus ſays, that Homer 


i copied 


n Pauſanias, Bœot. Lib. 9. 
Plutarch. De Muſica. 


P Horat. Ep. 1, Lid. 2. Ad Auguſtum. | 

55 Eau gen x T c 246 Ahr. 11% O HMO Non von, 15. 
| Es- Ngo. Tgo; Obige. 
1 8 And Strabo, eri 02 HMONOHN dan Ve ioq; 1 
| | b. 9. 


r Pauſanias Bœbot. 
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copied the Hymn to Jupiter,” and changed 
it much for the better 5. 
Bur ORSY HE UG, that Great Name in 
Poetry, has eclipſed the Fame of all the reſt: 
Hie likewiſe is ſaid to have been one of Linus 
Scholars; tho Plutarch expreſly affirms, that 
he imitated no Man in his Poetry or Mulick, 
but was himſelf an Orzzmal*. It is how- 
ever certain, that he made the fame Voy- 
age as his ſuppoſed Maſter had done, into 
Egypt; where he ſtayed long, and was let in- 
to the Secrets of their Philoſophy and Religi- 
on. At his Return he did greater Services to his 
Country; or rather to the People he choſe to live 
With, for he is thought to have been originally 
from Thrace. His "Actions are themſelves in- 
volved in Allegory, and related in the ſame 
kind of Fable as he was wont to employ about 
his Code and Heroes. Whether he left any 
thing of his own 22 riting is to me a great 
Doubt, 1 find no reaſon to conclude he did 
not. But the Fame of his Knowledge was ſo 
high, that we have from Suidas*, the Titles 
of ſixteen or ſeventeen Poems written under hi 
Name, chiefly by the P,ythagoreans, who cm- 
braced 


s  Pampho had ſaid, Zed Abg. Wor 65's Jed, tonal rng, 
| Myxuy 71, lx, 2 Hi . 
Inſtead of which, with more dignity Homer has turned it, 
Zed vile, lues, ed, s, 4619 pL i. 
O. AeS p. Hęalud, 
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braced his Doctrine; and from others, we may 


reckon up twice the number. They are hi- 
Ioſophical, prophetical, and religious; and were 


believed to contain his real Opinions and the 
genuine Strain of his Verſe. 


HE BEGUN his Song with ancient Chaos, 


its Transformations and "Changes, and conti- 


nued it thro' the various Steps of Creation: 


The Offspring of Saturn, or Time, the . 
ther, Love and Night; the Birth and Pro- 
geny of the Giants; and ended in the For- 
mation of Man. He directed theſe his my- 

ſtical Leſſons to raiſe an Awe of the Gods in 
the Breaſts of his Hearers, that he might re- 


ſtrain them from Barbarity and Bloodſhed, and 


charm them into Humanity and Social Man- 
ners!. Ariſtophanes when he wou'd give the 


Sum of his Services, ſays, 


obοE pho 90 705 A5 * uus orideks 3 


S * ech. 


Orpheus, our Prayers preſerited, and hoy 
Rites, 


And Abſtinence f from Murder. : 


Kai KPONON, 9; 7 A 15 anggte lee. v@' Axe 75 
AIOEPA; 2 dio cox bc aud EPQTA, 
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As ni1s Name for many ages was the firſtin 
| Greece for Sanctity and Wiſdom, his Doctrines, 
if they were not by himſelf commited to Wri- 
ting, muſt be current by Tradition. The Prince 


of the Philoſophers quotes two Lines from 


his Theogony without inſinuating any Suſpici- 

on of their not being genuine ?; as Ariſtotle, 
the grand Critick, dots both from him, and 
from his Succeſſorb. Nay fo late as the Reign 
of Auguſtus Czſar, Diodorus the Sicilian men- 


tions the Poem of Orpheus as a Piece then held 
in great Admiration e. And truly I cannot 
doubt, but that the Writings that paſſed un- 
der his Name, whether written by Muſæus 
or Onomacritus contained his genuine Dog: 


mas 4. 
MCSA U S was 4s Orpheus famed Scholar, 
or perhaps his Son. Virgil ſpeaks of him as 


the greateſt of Poets. He ſeems to have mcd- 


dled leſs in the governing or reforming Man- 
kind than his Maſter 5 deterred perhaps by the 
unhappy End of the Theological Hero. Net 


he compoſed Prophecies and Hymns, and wrote 


fared W which he addreſſed to his 
| | Son. 


2 O KEA NOS ; mfr: 2 56e e/4 por 3 8 
05 pee x r u e TIN eau, DE Keeroa©y, 

2 Agis el. 0 Korofeixd- 1 
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Son. He preſcribed Purifications and Atone- 
ments, ſung the Wars of the Titans, and left 
ſomething upon Aftronomy. But his great 
Work, and what brought moſt Honour in thoſe 
days, Was a Theogony or Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation e. Pauſanias is of opinion that an Hymp . 
70 Ceres is the only genuine Remain of this 
philoſophical - Poetf. He had a Son and Daugh- 
ter, Eumolpus and Helene, both touched from 
Helicon. The Son wrote of the Myſteries of 
Ceres and Rites of Bacchus, and the Lady is 
beg: have ſung the Trojan Wars. 
CONTEMPORARY With theſe was Jo 


5 whoſe Character is ſtill more confined to the Pro- 


vince of a Poet. Elan ſays he too ſung of the 
War at Troy, and was © the firſ# who gave 
« 4 looſe to his Muſe upon that noble Subject.“ 
D. Laertius calls him Jagarzs, and brings him 
down to Homer's own Days; whoſe Rival and 
Enemy he ſays he was while alive, as Xenophanes 
proved after he was dead. : 


We 


© Diog. Laertius in Prom: Where he gives a Principle of 
Muſzus Philoſophy. 8 
Ek iv r , yier N., 2 866 1 add au. 

f Atticis & Meſeniacis. 
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WE can tell with more certainty, that Ainy. 


_ thaon's Son, the prophetick Melampus, brought 


the Myſteries of Proſerpine from Egypt into 


_ Greece. He taught them the Story of the Ti. 


tans, and according to Diodorus, 2d of, 


a e mo Ham? roy IS νεειν,,. q The whole 


_« Hiſtory of the Tranſactions and Diſaſters of 
“the Gods k.“ He is celebrated by Homer 


himſelf, who without all doubt was acquaint= Þ 
ed with his Mytholog yl. 5 
ABOUT THE Age of Linus came O LEN 

from Lycià n, and compoſed the firſt Hymns that . 

were ſung in Delos at their Solemnities, which 


were among the oldeſt in Greece”, Homer 


himſelf frequented theſe Feaſts, to celebrate 
the fair Offspring of Latona, and ling to the 


Tontans that repaired to Delos in vaſt Numbers 


upon theſe Occaſions. He glories in being 
 HAIETOZ AOIAQN, the ſweeteſt of the 


Singers that came there“. 


THY 


k Diodor. Biblioth. Lib. 1. 


m e O - s OAHN gr Ass T5 rh e £70108 e, 
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Plutarch upon the Authority of Anticles and Iſtrus, two at: 


_ cient Authors, ſays, that the Statue of Apollo in Delos had a Bow in 


one Hand, and with the other ſupported the thres Graces who held 
each an Inſtrument of Muſick ; one a Lyre, another a Flute, and 
the third a Syrinx, or Pipe. As to the Antiquity of it, they 


ſaid, ovra d TawAgzie g, T0 c TESTO, st 7886 i cu 0p 54 


&uTo, F 143 Hab iet Prov Hoi. Ilie Mein 


o See below, Page 107. 
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HTM OE TE, Laomedon's Grandſon, 


and Orpheus's Cotemporary, is ſpoke of as 
© the greateſt of the carly Travellers. Beſides the 
Countries then known, to wit Aſia and Egypt, 
which he viſited, he is ſaid to have paſſed 
thro Africk to the Weſtern Region: There he 
ſaw the Iſland in which the ancient Inhabitants 
affirm that Bacchus was nurſed; and having 
learned from the Ny ſæans, the Exploits of the 
Go, at his Return he compoſed in the old 
Dialect, and wrote in the old Letters, the Piece 
called the Phrygian Poems?. 
| IT WAS indeed from the leſſer Aſia that the 
| Greeks got their Regular Muſich. The Fortifier 
of Thebes, the famous Amphion, is called the 
Inventer of Muſick, 1 ſuppoſe in Greece: He 
is allowed the Honour of firſt framing a Lyre a, 
and certainly employed both his Melody and 
| perſuaſive Strains, to induce the wild Inhabi- 
| rants to wall their Town, and live orderly : 
But with what Propriety he is called the Inven- 


for of the Lydian Mcaſure I hardly underſtand. 


7 Diodor. Biblioth. Lib. 3. 


I Plato ſpeaking of the Invention of Arts, ſays, T wp 
R A AIAA AQ x&ladavn iert 7&0: OPOEI, rad AAAMHAEI; 
r d vi MA MAPETA 5 OATMBIQ, zi vga 04 AMDIONI, | 


Crt, | | Nepway. . 
” Muſicam invenit Amphion ; Fiſtulam & Monaulum (M O- 


| 7 NAYAON) Pan Mercuritz--Obliquam Tibiam Midas in Phry- 
gi; Geminas Tibias Mar/yas in eadem gente. Lydios Modu- 


los, Ampbion; Dorios, Thamyras Thrax 3 Phrygios, Marſyas 
- Phryx ; Citharam, Amphion ; ut alii Orpheus; ut alii Linus; 


; Septem Chordis additis Terpander ; octavam Simonides addidit ; 


nonam Timotheus. Cithari ſine voce, cecinit Thamyras primus, 


cum Cantù, Amphion ; ut alii Linus. Citharcedica Carmina com- 


| Poluit Terpander 3 Cum Tibiis canere voce, Trazenius Darda- 


i inſtituit. Plinii Hiſtor. Nat. Lib. 7. 5 56. 
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TRE Phryrian MARSYAS* claims 
the Invention of the Double Flute, and of the 
Meaſure that bears the Name of his Country, 
He was in high eſteem with the Ancients, and 
ſeems to have been but too ſenſible of his Vein 


and Accompliſhments, as appears from the 


Story of his Conteſt with Apollo. Some be- 


| lieve the Foundation of that Fable to have been 


the fatal End of the Mulician, who went mad, 
and threw himſelf into the River chat bears 
his Name*. . 
HIS SCHOLAR; OLYMPUS ſhares 
with him the Glory of the Invention of the 
Phrygian Meaſures", and pretends to be the 
firſt himſelf, who ſung a Nœuia or func- 
ral Song. He is ſaid on the Death of Py. 
 thon, a van EINIKHAEIO N A-, 60 To have 
„ play'd a funeral Tune upon the Flute in 
« the Lydian Strain. v” His Compoſiti Itions 
are ſelected by Ari/fotle as the moſt rapturous, 


and the apteſt to inſpire Paſſion and Enthuſi- 
aſm* into the minds of the Hearers. And he 


hath the Teſtimony of the knowing Plutarch, 
as having Hoy advanced his Art, by intro- 
ducing 


3 Suidas in Mapooc.. | 
I, Xenophon, Abe. Big). oe 
| ® Nopwoe oz OATMIOT » MAPEYOY Odin J addin; 8 
Oops Exriz i lſabioi. Had. Ovopunrc ins 
* GAR. Tp Moi, He ſays there were two of that Name. 
1, Ou ran, OM0N0Y & WOW 4 Tos TX uy; „ sieg N 
Hear 9. And a little afterwards, ſpeaking of the differen! 
Harmonies and their Effects, he fays, *E1$z0.a5mu; ol uud; vil, 


1 Pfui (gloria); S0 that pas has been the Author. 


and Wi Titings of HoMr R. 9 7 


$ ducing ſome kinds of Muſick till then unknown 

do the World, and of being the Prince and In- 
venter of the beautiful Grecian Manner v. 

THE MusEs Lover in more Senſes than 

| one®, the Thracian THAMYTRAS firſt 

| | played upon a Lyre without ſinging. This he 
did to ſhow the Variety of his Genius, for at 
the ſame time he compoſed Hymns*, the pi- 

| ons Exerciſe of the ancient Poets. He like- 
wiſe ſung the Wars of the Titans, and wrote 

a Poem of three thouſand Verſes upon the 
great Foundation of their Religion and Mo- 
rals, the K ©ZMOT ONIa, or Generation of the 
Morld, or the oEoroxna, which is an equi. 
valent Expreſſion e. ts 


Tar Trezenians* boaſt an TR Poet, 
OR OE BANTIU & by Name, who wrote 


before Homer, I cannot tell upon what Sub- 


ject: But Meleſander the Mileſian, ſung the 
Battle of the Lapithæ and the Centaurse e, Which 


N ſeems 
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*. hex ahh where Homer mentions Tham) is; as allo E Harb. 
Otes. 
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1 Naeh lr, y 6 MiAnoiO-, AAnle aN 5 KENTATPON 
Mao EY paw . 1 Ibid. | 
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96 An Enquiry into the Life 
ſeems to have been an Action of great Fame in e 
the carly Ages, and to have afforded much Ex- t 
erciſe to the young Muſes of Greece. t 
TE WISE PAL APHATUSfis f 
ſaid to be a Son of Hermes, and not long al- I 
ter the celebrated Phemonoe. There have been | : : 
ſome great Men ſince of the Name; but this I 
admired Ancient ſung the Generation of Apollo e 
and Diana, and. the Conteſt of Minerva ang 0 
Neptune. He wrote a Poem upon Latona's tu 
Locks, (Aurss ] and another of an! 
uncommon nature, © The Voice and Speech 1 O0 
ce of Venus and Loves.” He likewiſe com. | ot 
poſed a KOzMoONnO1tia, or Hiſtory of the Cre- | #0 
ation of the World, in five chouſand Verſes. Þ 
THESE, My Lord, are ſome of the Men 
in whoſe Hands the ancient Mythology and 
Poetry grew together. When | review them 
I think it happy that Heſiod's noble Work Þ © 
has reached our Times. We ſhould ſcarcely ! 
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| | (0 
know elſe what to make of ſo many EO TONI“, | 
KO E MOUO HAS and KOEMOPFONIA's as we have 
(0 


enumerated; But from it we know, that the Þ 
Birth of the Gods, the Riſe of Things, and ÞÞ © 
the Creation of the World are but reciprocal Þ 

Terms, and in the ancient Stile ſtand for juſt 
the ſame thing. They were the common 
Theme of the firſt Poets and Lawgivers, who | no 

oy their ſeveral Improvements and Additions £ Sch 

enabled 5 


1 Suidas 3 in Nenaitur®-.. = = 
8 Pops 2 ab. e 2 gor. 1 ibid. 
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to give their Theology a Body, and reduce it 


toa Standard that flouriſhed 56% Greece was a 


free Country, and laſted ſome time after their 
Liberty was gone. 


' AnD Now I would willingly ſpare your 7 
ES Lordſhip the trouble of hearing any more 
concerning the Books that might be in Phemins 
| or his Scholar's Library, was there not a Pre- 
| ſumption © That theſe Writings I have na- 


med, are later than our Poet:” And of this 


1 Opinion is that great Hiſtorian, and Antiquary i 
of Greece Herodotus the Halicarnaſſean. As 
for the Gods, ſays he, Whence each of them 


© was deſcended, or whether they were al- 


« ways in being, and under what Shape or Form | 
they were, the Greeks knew nothing till 
| © yery lately. Heſiod and Homer were, I be- 


« ljeve, about four hundred Years older than 
« my (elf, and no more: And theſe are the 


Men who made aTheogony for the Greeks , 
Who gave the Gods their Appellations, de- 
F fined their Qualities, appointed their Ho- 
c © nours, and deſcribed their Forms. As for 
4. the Poets that are ſaid to have lived before 
| © theſe Men, I am of Opinion they came 
s after them h.“ So far the Hiſtorian; who 


no doubt means Linus, Orpheus, and their 


. Scholars, by the Poets he does not name. 


+ N 


» "Eurlgry, E ©, 
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enabled Heſiod and Homer, their Succeſſors, 
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98 An Enquiry into the Life 
 _ Wuarar HE ſays of Heſiad and Homer, 
muſt be true in one or other of theſe reſpects; 
That either they brought their etre d yſlem im- 
mediately from Egypt, and publiſhed it in 
Ereece, till then ignorant of Religion and Rites; 
Or that without other aſliſtance than their own 
Wits, they contrived it wholly themſelves, 
But they are both equally incredible. 
 WHoeveR knows any thing of the na— 
ture of that kind of Writing, needs but make 
one Reflection, to be convinced that a T heoro- 
ny is a Piece of deep Learning, and vaſt 2 
hour. „It is 4 Syſtem of the Univerſe, argeſied 
and wrought into an Allegory: It is a 
_ « Compoſition, made up of infinite Parts, each 
& of which has been a Diſcovery by iticl, 
& and delivered as a Myſtery to the initiated: 
The contriving and putting 'em together ha; 
been a Work of ſome Ages, and is a conjunt 
Effort of Politicks and Philoſophy. 
NEITHER, on the other 2 were He 
ſod and Homer the firſt who lear ned Religion 
in Egypt, and brought it to Greece. A ſmall 
Acquaintance with their Writings will convince 
any Man that they wrote from Life; and de. 
ſcribe the Exerciſe of a Worſhip long ſince 
eſtabliſhed in their Country. An hundred Pal. 
ſages in both Authors make it abundantly plain, 
that the Grecks knew the Names and Natures 
of thcir Gods, had Sacrifices and Ceremonics ; 


Temple,, 


en” 


and Writings of Ho MER. 99 
Temples, Prieſts, Prayers and Songs long be- 
fore either Heſiod or Homer were born. 


Burt, My Lord, it is to no purpoſe ro uſe 
other Arguments than this noble Hiſtorian's | 
1n the beginning of the fame 


own Words. 


| Book, ſpeaking of the Origin of the Word 


| OCEAN, he ſays, ou h oN, N m T T NPOTEPON | 


I ber. Payyud. O. 


3 


nenn IIon bv, Se a oö sv eονν, 
7 Homer, I believe, 


& . Tomo foeiradt. 
« or ſome of the Poets that lived before him, 
« having invented the Word, inſerted it into 


„their Poetry. Or if we ſhould be ſo in- 
dulgent as to allow, that he ſpoke negligently 

in this place, and according to the vulgar Opi- 
nion; how ſhall we reconcile it, when he 


tells us expreſly that Melampus, a Man placed 
by Homer himſelf three Generations before 


the Trojan War, « firſt taught the Greeks the 
„Name and Sacrifices of Barehark ? Thar 


« the Rites about Funerals called Orphick and 
« Bacchick, were really and originally Eg yp- 
tan? And in general, that the Egyptians 
& were the firſt of Mankind who uſed So- 


lemnities, made Proceſſions, and appointed 


4 Iniations' 3 and that og Tem EMI we-. 
© wang, from them the Grecians learned 


<« to do the ſame?” For it is not an eaſy Con- 


Fe that if Funeral Rites, Sacrifices and the 


Name of Bacchus are found in Homer; and the 


H 2 Hiſto- 


* Feriyrh- fl. G. bid. 
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100 An Enquiry into the Life 
Hiftorian tells us, that Melampus and Orpheus 


firſt brought them from Egypt, and taught them 
the Greeks, Is it not eaſy, I ſay, to conclude, 


*© That this great Author, having his Fancy 


< full of the Antiquity of the Egyptian Rites, 6 


in oppoſition to the upſtart Religion of 
< Greece, has fallen unawares into an Incon- 


ce ſiſtency, when he ſays that Hamer and He- 


« {704 were the Men who made a Theogony 


for the Greeks, and firſt informed them of 


ce the Names and Natures of their Divinities?“ 


It remains then that theſe Fathers of our Poetry, 
had themſelves; if not Patterns to work by, as 
ſeems to have been Hefiod's caſe”, at leaſt 
plenty of Materials to work upon; which 
cou'd be no other than the Doctrines, whether 


traditional or in Writing, of the Men I have 
juſt now mentioned. 


AND Taus, My Lard, * we find an An- 
ſwer to the Queſtion, What Learning was then 
in Being? and what kind of Knowledge it was 
poſſible in Homer $ days to acquire? It was 


wholly 


Mm ANA Fe Neid rrnerfon Tor 5 1 Auris Libero, {{peak- 


Ing of the Nature of Saturn) r 6 rb, s ol vet, Tug 7 
 APXAIOTATQN u. reßlaipor S.. Tx d WUY R@TSLE ιννν 


Tpor 3997 ©- ; & Tporw 2 mare Frying Nie dn. 


| SO PN Orr. Tleps T wap Io ay Mubav, xb p. 18. 
* Fit hæe ſapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, meth profanis 5 
Concubitu prohubere vago, jura maritis, 
Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno : 
Sic honor & nomen Aivinis Vatibus, atque 


Carminibus vent. OST . Homerus, Cc. 


Horat. ad Piſoncs. 
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wholly fabulous and allegorical. © The Pow- 
« ers of Nature, and Human Paſſions made 
e the Subject; and they deſcribed their va- 
4 xjous Effects with ſome Analogy and Reſem- 
a blance to Human Actions. They began 
« with the Riſe of Things, their Vicifſitudes 
« and Transformations, defined their Nature 

« and Influence; and in their metaphorical 

Stile, gave to each a Perſon, a Speech, 

and Method of Operation, conformable 20 

« their fancied Q#alt;es.” Nor is there any 
other kind of Learning to be met with in Ho- 
mer: I mean ſuch Learning as we get from 
Books and Maſters; for what Knowledge he 
Acquired as a Traveller, is of another kind, 


3 and falls in more properly to be conſidered in 
P anather Place. 
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dour and Knowledge of Mankind, as will 
make Allowances, and bear with the Infirmi- 
ties of his weaker Friend. In this caſe, My 
Lord, I find myſelf bound to give fair Warn- 


ing of the Forbearance I ſhall Want; ſince 1 
am upon the matter about to aſſert, . That 
« Homer's being born poor, and living a 
e ſtroling indigent Bard, was in relation 


« zo his Poetry, the greateſt Happineſs that 
5 cou d befall him.” 


E HAVE already ſeen ſome of his Obliga- 


tions to his Poverty. It put him in the only 
Road of Life in which Learning was then to 
be acquired, with the 'peculiar advantage of 

living in the houſe with his Maſter in the dou- 
ble Relation of a Scholar and a Son. Had he 

been the Child of a rich Father, or of one 
| | who cou'd have barely ſupported him, or even 

| | taught him his own Trade, he had never gone 
5 to Phemius, to be doubly inſtructed in Philo- 
ſophy and Poetry, which at that time, as has 
been already obſerved, were not ſeparate Stu- 
dies. The ſame Neceſſity made him glad to 
be his Succeſſor, and teach his School after his 
death; an Exerciſe, if not too long continued, 
of the higheſt Tendency to ſtrengthen the Mind 
| and correct the Fancy. But the grand Good- 


fortune that Homer's Poverty procured him 


: Was this, « Thar it forced him to take up, and 
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continue in the Profeſſion of an ao01a0s, or 


Stroling Bard. T 


IO COMPREHEND the full Extent of this 
Happineſs, your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to know, 
that this is a Grecian Character, which took 


its Riſe in that Country, and was formed upon 
The Poetry and Alle- 


gory of the Egyptians, was like every thing 


elſe, bounded and preſcribed by Law a. Dio. 


dorus tells us, that Men were forbidden the 
practice of Muſick, as tending to effemi- 


nate their Minds: And indeed the Care both 


* 


of this, and of the Perſian and Babyloniſh 


Governments ſeems to have been more em. 
ployed about their Hiſtory and Records, or 


Aſtronomy and Numbers, than the Encourage- 


ment of the Myſes. 
5 


Br IN Greece, where Nature was oh- 


ſtructed in none of her Operations; and no 
Rule or Preſcription gave a check to Rapture 


and Enthuſiaſm, there ſoon \roſe a Set of Men, 


who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by Harmony and 


Verſe. The wonderful Tales which they told, 


and the Melody with which they accompanied 
them, made them the Delight of theſe ſimplc 


Ages ; and their Knowledge of Things both 


„ Natural and divine, gave them a great Aſcen- 


dant over the Spirit and Belief of their Co- 


temporaries. 


* 
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See Page 140. in the Notes, 
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of the Honours paid to this Profeſſion by the 
Ancients, we might ſafely conclude from its 


Nature and Functions, that it would meet 


with univerſal Approbation, A Man who has 


it in his Power to charm our Ears, entertain 
our Fancies, and inſtruct us in the Hiſtory of 


our Anceſtors ; who informs his wond'ring 


Audience of the ſecret Compoſition, and hid- 
den Harmony of the Unzverſe, of the Order of 


the Szaſons, and Obſervation of Days, ſuch 
a Man cannot miſs of Eſteem and Attention b: 


But if he adds a Sanction to his Doctrine and Art; 


if he pretends That he is under the Direction 


« of the Gods; that he deſcribes their Natures, 


“announces their Names, and Decrees ; that 
he docs this by their immediate Orders, and 
* then leads the way himſelf in the new Devo- 
„ tion;” he muſt needs become the Object of 
their Admiration and Revercnce. 1 
- Th THAT 


» On the old Altar of Pan, ſays Sannazaro, Pendeano due 


grandi Tawole di Faggio, ſcritte di ruſticane lettere, legquali conte- 
_ nevano le antiche Leggi, e oli Ammaejiramenti della Vita paſtorale. 


NelP una eran notati tutti i Dꝛ dell' Anno, i Mutamenti delle ſla- 


gioni e la inequalita della notte e del giorno; inſieme i Pronoſtici 


delle Jempeſtati, e quali giorni fon della Luna fortunati, e quali 


infelici alle Opere de Mortali; e che ciaſcuno in ciaſcuna hora do- 


veſſe fuggire o ſeguitare per non offendere le oſſerwabili cini, de 


gli Dij. NelP altra ſe leggeva qual Governo ſi convenga alle Pecore, 
quale doveſſe eſſere la bella forma della Yacca e del Toro, e le eta 


idonee al generare, &c. And the ancient Prieſt of the Cod had 


perfect Knowledge of, e la Terra, e Cielo, e'l Mare; lo infati- 
gabile Sole, la creſcente Luna, e tutte le Stelle di che il Cielo fi ador- 
ua; e coſi per conſequente, i tempi del arare, del metere, di pian- 
tare le Vit e gli Olivi; di ineftare ali Alberiz weſtendol: di adottive 
fronds. x e e DARRAGAIS-AICAGA: 
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THo' WE had no remaining Teſtimonies | 
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THAT THIS was their Conduct appears 


from no weaker Authority than the ingenuous 


P;jndar's, the Prince of the Lyricks : He lets us 


know, that the Homeridæ (a Family in Chios, 
thought to be deſcended from our Poet) fol. 


lowed the Occupation of their Founder, and 


were for the moſt part, what he calls Singers 
of flowing Verſe : He tells us that it was their 


conſtant Practice in the beginning of their Song, 
to uſher it in with a Prayer to Jupiter. A 


| Cuſtom of a very: devout Appearance, and © 


which they obſerved ſo ſtrictly, as to hand it 


down in a religious kind of Tradition, to 
the Poets of after-times. Piety was indeed 
the chief Part of a Bard 's Profeſſ jon, and ſome 


of their Worthies, ſuch as Eumolpus, Melam- 


pus and Epimenides, are reported to have done 


as great Feats in this Capacity, as the Law: 
grvers did in theirs. 
IN OTHER reſpects, we find the Teſtimo- 


ny of the oldeſt Poets uſed by the later Wri- 
ters as the Great Maſters of Science; and have 
a noble Inſtance in Hecatzus the Mileſian, 


who in the grand Aſſembly of the Tonians 
fairly diſtinguiſhed himſelf both by his 


Knowledge and Capacity. The Queſtion in 


agitation was of no leſs Importance, than 
20 Whether chey ſhould continue in their Obe- 


„ dience, 
0095 Ty 2 olanęidui, ; 
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4 dience, or rebei againſt the Great King 2” 
ſo they called the Perſian Monarch. Heca-— 
* teus diſſuaded the War; and produced a thing 
till then rarely ſeen, 4 Map of the Perſian 
 Dominions, and from it s 5 a Computation 
of their Power: But like a Maſter of the Ar- 
gument, if on the other hand, they were re- 
ſolved to try the Fortune of War, he gave 
them good Advice, and pointed out the only 
| Method of carrying it on. They neglected 
both Parts of his Counſel, and were ruined in 
the Iſſue. 
is run Hiatt: lived after Homer : 
| Bur we find the Character the ſame in his Wri- 
| tings both for Sanctity and Science. An a 
or Bard, according to him, muſt know 
noa eEAT TIA, many ſoothing Tales; their 
zT Subject muſt. be E PTA ANAPQN TE eEaN T £9 
| The Deeds a Gods and Men; and their Oc- 
| cupation is 


OEOIZI TE, KAI ANOPOMOIET AETAEIN, 


Te 0 Mortals and Immortals both fo ſong. 


| TRA 1 Homer Piel was one of the 
| Number, is what ] can find no reaſon to doubt. 
| Beſides the concurring Opinion, and conſtant 

| Tradition of all Anti uity, the Place where he 


' makes the moſt immediate inention of himſelf, 


declares him to be an 401402, and the 7ore- 
| oſt of the Profeſſion. I wnched upon the 
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108 An Enquiry into the Life 
Paſſage before, which is abnderfully wrought, 
and of vaſt Simplicity. It is addreſſed to Latona, 
and her prophetick Offspring Apollo and D;. 
ana, Whoſe Feaſt was held at Delos, and was 
frequented by vaſt Multitudes of People from 
Jonia, and the adjacent Iſlands, Hail, Hes. 
_ © venty Powers, ſays the Bard, whoſe Praiſes 
© ſing; let me alſo hope to be remembred 
in the Ages to come: And when any one 
born of the Tribes of Men, comes hithe: 
* a weary Traveller, and enquires*, Whois 
the ſweeteſt of the Singing Men that re- 

* ſort to your Feaſts, and whom you mol! 
„delight to hear? Then do you make An. 
* ſwer for me; f'7;s the blind Man that 


« dwells in Chios ;— His Songs excel di : 


22 


« that can e er be ſung.” 

BUT I muſt deal fairly with your Lordſhip, 
and own, that this ſame Hymn is by ſome faid 
to be none of Homer's; but the Compoſition 


of one Cynathus; a Chian too, and a great 


Rhapſodiſt, who has the Honour to be the firl 
Man that ſung Homer's Works in Sicily; and 
who is ſaid to have been the Author of a good 
many of the Verſes, that paſs under the Poet' 
Name in the Ili ad and Odyſſey. Theſe Poems, 
they tell you, Hamer did not commit to Wri. 
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ing himſelf ; but his Poſterity i in Chios, and 


the ” Rhapſodifts who were for ever repeating, 
had got them by Heart; and this Qnæ. 
| thus, their Chief, while he preſerved Ho- 
er's Verſes, and put them together, did inter- 
mix a good many of his own Invention. The 

Hymn to Apollo, in particular, is pointed out 
| 2s one of his Compoſitions ; ſo that we could 

not draw much from it relating to Homer, if 
| there was ſufficient Authority to ſupport the 
Aſſertion. 


BUT THER E is not: All we have for it, 


| is the Word of a nameleſs Scholiaſt of Pin- 
| dirs, who ſpeaks faintly of it himſelf; and 


the Men of that Claſs, tho very uſeful in their 
Way, we all know, have but ſmall Pretenſions 
do great Credit in Facts: Or if their Teſtimo- 


ny was of any weight, the ſame Scholiaſt has 


| preſerved three Lines of Heſiod s, which ſeem 
do determine the Queſtion s. They aſlert, that 
chis or ſome ſuch Hymn was of Homers Com- 
poſure, and that he was wont to make Voy- 
| ages to Delos on the ſame Errand. But there 
is {till better ground to believe it his; I mean 
the Authority of the learned and accurate T hy- 
| £yaides, who quotes this very Hymn as an ori- 
| ginal Compontion . of our Poets b, and whoſe 


Judg- 
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110 An Enquiry into the Life 
Judgment is of more weight than a hundred 
Annotators. 5 x e 
Ix was neceſſary to clear fo important x 
Point, becauſe this is the only Piece of Homers, 
which fixes the Place, if not of his Birth, at 
leaſt of his Abode i: It ſhews in what he pla. 
1 ced his Merit, and how he wiſhed to be talk- 
d of among Poſterity: It likewiſe favours th: 
received Opinion of his loſing his Sight in the 
Decline of Life, and leaves no doubt of hi 
Occupation. The Iſland of Chios was no ill. Þ 
choſen Retreat: It enjoyed the diffuſive Benig. Þ 
nity of the Climate, in common with the ret Þ 
of that delicious Coaſt ; but peculiar to itſelf, #® 
it produced the richeſt Mine that Greece could ® | 
| boaſt of*; and abounded in the other Ingred- Þ 
ent of the Pleaſures of the Ancients, the fineſt 
Oil. What made this ſo neceſſary, was the 1 
uſe of the Hotr-Bath, which was an Article in! 
their living they rated ſo high, as to ſet it upon x 
a footing with the Joys of Wine, and the! F 
Charms of the Fair: And the three togethet ] 8 
were thought ſo ſweet by the ancient Men of e 
Pleaſure, that Life in their Opinion was not * 
worth keeping without them. The Inhabitans n 
12 wy " 
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i Ariſtotle was of Opinion, that Homer was a Chian. 

5 k Athenæus Deipnoſophiſt. Lib. 12. -Horat. Lib. 3. Ode 1% ᷑ éę 

Quo Chium pretio cadum ? RE #' 
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Homer himſelf when he deſcribes a Man newly come out of the 
Bath, and anointed with Oil, generally adds, that he appeared ak! Þ * 
and larger than before, ms Was grown Euxia@» "Ag araroir' = 

Something like the Immortals. _ 
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of Chios bore an excellent Character among the 


other Iſlanders, and in particular proved excel? 
lent Seamen; inſomuch that while the Power of 
Greece Was but yet inits Infancy, they were able 
to fit out a powerful Fleet, and formed Defi igns 
upon the Soverezgnry of the Seas : and fome- 
time afterwards, when they were attacked by a 
ſuperior Force, they ſhewed great Spirit in the 


g | + tes of their Liberties m Our Poet there- 


fore in this Situation was ſettled as it were in the 


middle, between Tonia and Greece. He had the 


advantage of going to either when he pleaſed ; 
and cou'd be caſily tranſported to Delos, which 


was juſt in his Neighbourhood, to attend the 
| Feaſt of his favourite Divinity. 


Ir Is, I think, generally allowed that Homer 


F YR his Char 4 ler s from Nature or real Life; 
| andif ſo, the Picture of the a0 fa ox is his own. 
He does indeed omit no opportunity to do ho- 
nour to the Profeſſion, nor even to mention it. 
Nie has painted every Circumſlance of it, draws 


Similies from it, tells its effects upon the Hear- 


ers, and of all the Wooers that had been de- 
vouring Ulyſes' Eſtate in his abſence, he Toe 

boot one, fave Phemius the Bard, and a KHPYE 
or Publick Servant”. 


FEW PEOPLE have conceived a juſt Opi- 


nion of this Profeſſion, or entered into its 


D. gnity. The Reaſon of which I take to be, 
| That we have no modern Character like it: 


For 
® Strabo ibid. 2 Odor, Tah x. 
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For I ſhould be unwilling to admit the Jriſh or 
Highland Riiners to a ſhare of the Honour; 
tho” their Buſineſs, which is to entertain a Com- 
pany with the Recital of ſome Adventure, re. 
ſembles a part of the other. The Trovadores or 
Troubadours of Provence, the earlieſt of the 
Moderns that ſhewed any Vein for Poetry, have 
a better Claim. They ſung their Verſes to the 
Harp, or other Inſtrument they cou'd uſe, and 
attained to a Juſt Cadence and Return of Verſe in 
their Stanza's; but had neither Manners nor Lan. 
guage for great Attempts. _ 
This IGNORANCE of an ancient Charade 
has made ſome 1 ingenious Men, and admirers of 
Homer, take pains to vindicate him from it. as 
amean and contemptible Calling; or at leaſt to 
diſſemble and flur it over. It was indeed no 
Life of Wealth or Power, but of great Eaſe Þ 
and much Honour. The ao1401 were welcome 
to Kings and Courts; were neceſſary at Feaſts and 
Sacrifices; and were highly reverenced by the 
People. The Pheacian Poet is deſcribed 


EPIHPON AOIAON. 

AHMOAOKON, AAOITET TETIMHMENON. 

Halde amabilem Vatem, 
Demodocum, Populis honoratum. 


Ir WIL eaſily be granted, that Men pinch- 
ed in their Living, and forved to have their 
Thoughts ever upon the ſtretch for Subſiſtance, 


can- 
dee Sperone Speroni. The Nan s remains ill in Spain, as 
Todos o los mas Cavalleros andantes de la Edad paſſada, eran gran- 
des Trobadores y grandes Muficos. Parte 1. Lib. 3. de Don Quixote. 
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cannot have room for rapturous Views, and po- 


etick Strains v. The ſame Reaſon excludes all 
Men of Buſineſs, who are thoroughly fo, from 


the Society of the Muſes d; not only becauſe 


our Capacities are narrow, but becauſe our Minds 


as well as Bodies, when once inured to a Habit, 
ſeldom or never quit their wonted Track: Or if 


at any time, by main force, we are beaten out of 
it, yet © acertain Manner of thinking and rea- 


& ſoning always recurs, bearing a Reſemblance 


ec to the Education and Courſe of Buſineſs we 


ee have run through.” In ſhort, whoever 
confines his Thinking to any one Subject, who 


beſtows all his Care and Study upon one Employ- 


ment or Vocation, may excel in that; But can- 
not be qualified for a province that requires the 
free and wideſt, as well as the moſt ſimple and 


E — diſintereſted Views of Nature. 


Nov, My Lord, if we were to ſit down and 
*  contrive, what kind of Life is the leaſt obnoxious 
to theſe Inconveniencies, we ſhall find none ſo 
' free from Care, Buſineſs or Want, as that of a 
BAR p. It is exactly the ly, independant . 


y b Sed Vatem gregium, — 
Hunc, qualem nequeo monſtrare & ſentio tantim, 
Anxietate carens Animus facit; omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, cupidus Silvarum, aptuſque bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidum. Neque enim cantare ſub Antro 
Pierio, Thyr ſunrve poteſt contingere maſta 
Paupertas, atque Aris inops 3 3 gue note dieque 
Corpus eget. | 
Pectora nofira duas non admittentia Curas. uv. Sat. 7. 
_ 3 Or the {mall Genius which my Youth cou d boaſt, 
In Proſe and Buſineſs lies extinR and loſt,  PR3OR, 
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that is unawed by Laws, and the Regards that 
moleſt us in Communities; that knows no Du. 
ties or Obligations but thoſe of Hoſpitality 
and Humanity: that ſubjeQs the Mind to no 
Iincture of Diſcipline , but lays it open to all 
the natural Senſations, with which the various 
Parts of the Univerſe affect a ſagacious, Oy 
tive, mimicking Creature. 5 > 
As THis Condition is in itſelf of the ut. 
© moſt Importance to a Poet, the Conſequences 
of it are almoſt equally happy: The 40140 
or Bards, were under a neceſſity of frequent 
Travelling, and every now and then exerciſing 
their Vein upon the greateſt Subjects. In thi 
Situation did Homer begin to wander over 
_ Greece, carrying with him thoſe Qualities that 
| procured him a Welcome wherever he came. 
have already ſhewn what a noble Scene for Tra 
velling the Grecian Cities and young Com- 
monwealths then afforded. Homer ſtayed ſo 
long in each of them, as was neceſſary 0 ſee, but 
not to be oulded into their Manners. The 
Order of a Town, and the Forms brought into 
the common City- life, elude the Paſſions; | 
and And 
3 Plate calls a Mind fit for Poetry, Jux hcaTEr Mice G i the f. 
The Poet himſelf, when ſpeaking of the People we dad ad | 


mit into our Houſes, enumerates Mari (a n 4 L p axes 1 


len a Phyſi ſcian) n EE; vpe (a Carpenter). | 5 X 
H Sm AOIAON. 46 X TEETYO's sI, 1 "Je rade =: * 
4 divine Bard, to charm us with his Song. | | He h 


J 1 gre reat Man, who had reaſon to know it, ſays that he never i * 

= the Populace in ſuch a Fury, but the Hour of Dinner or Supper st 

wou d cool them. They on t like what they call Se diſheurer Cod 
Memoir. de Rε, T 


and Writings of Ho MER, II | 
and abate their Force by turning them upon lit- 1 
tle Objects. But he neither led a Country nor 15 11 
| 2 Town-Life; and was in this reſpect as a 
F Citizen of the Univerſe. 
Fo THE NEXT Advantage of Homer's Pro- 
feſſion, was the Acceſs it gave him into the 
Houſes and Company of the Greateſt Men. The 
Effects of it appear in every Line of his Works; 
not only in his Characters of them, and Accounts 
of their Actions; but the more familiar Part 
of Life; their manner of Conyerſing and me- 
E thod of Entertaining, are accurately and mi- 
nutely painted. He knows their Rarities and 
Plate, and can hold forth the Neatneſs and 
W Elcgancy of their Bijouterie. He has nicely in- 
pſpected the Trinkets their Ladies wore ; their 
Bracelets, Buckles and Necklaces, whoſe Pret- 

| tincſles he ſometimes talks of with great Taſte 


and Exactneſs. He has a delicious Pair of three. 
| . Ear. W 8 


— Egle No, | 
| Tab lieder. 1245 Io c. TEN%TETO DO 


And a curious Gold Necklace ſet in Amber in 
| the torm of a Sun. 

—— Deep. oe! 

| Kc, Kepa: ep., 26. Ws. 

| He has them too of ſeveral Sizes; for Lucing 
| S to receive at Latona's Lying in, from the 
2 Coddelles that were Goſſips, 
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METAN OPMON 1 ( 
Xpuo c ol Auvoin rep) vo, eyed. 1 I t 
— A Necklace huge/, *© 

Strung upon golden Threads, * Tartu 
nn /engto. BY 
In a word, there is ſcarce a . in . 


Oeconomy but what he has ſomewhere deſcribed, 
or made it evident that he knew. 
No cov'p it be otherwiſe, if we conſider 
the daily Life of the a01401, The Manner waz 
when a Bard came to a Houſe, he was firſt wel. 
comed by the Maſter, and after he had been en. 
tertained according to the ancient Mode; tha 
is, after he had bathed, eaten, and drunk fone 
MEATHAEA OINON, leart-Clearing I ine, he Wi 
called upon to entertain the Family in his turn: 
He then tuned his Lyre, and raiſed his Voice, ui 
ſung to the liſtening Crowd ſome Adventure o 
the Gods, or ſome Performance of Men. 
Many Advantages accrue from hence t 
the Poet: He is under a happy Neceſſity a 
making no fanciful Conceits, or profound Ve- 
ſes in an uncommon Language: But, if he woll 
ſucceed, he muſt entertain his wondering A. 
dience in a ſimple, intelligible Stile. He mig 
indeed tell wonderful Stories of ſtrange Perform: 
ances, and Places ſtrange : but they muſt be Plain 
H told, and with a conſtant eye to natural Mat 
ners and human Paſſions : He needed not kf 
A1 to chem; that wou'd raiſc no Admira' 
ou k. 


- 


7% 
3 
3X 0 
"mJ 
30 _— 


on; but with an Analogy or Likeneſs, _ 
the Tenour and Circumſtance of the tender or 
oe Tale woud beer. 

| HERE TOO, My Lord, wasabundance of Op- 


13 what was true or falſe in his Song; but for Help- 


his Fancy was warming, and his words flowing; 
| when he had fully entered into the Meaſure, 


| the Sound; like a Torrent, he wou'd fill up the 


| Hollows of the Work; the boldeſt Metaphors _ 
and glowing Figures wou'd come ruſhing upon 


him, and caſt a Fire and Grace into the Com- 
poſition, which no Criticiſm can ever ſupply *. 


As To the Audience, 1 might ſhew the Good- 


fortune of our Poet in that particular, by re- 
winding your Lordſhip of the Monitor of the 
i W younger Gracchns *, or the Slave who directed 
and check'd the moſt fluent Orator of Auguſtus 
Court®; but Moltere's old Woman comes near- 
eſt our Purpoſe. Twas by her Ear and Taſte that 


lis Comic Scenes, and as they affected her more 
er leſs, ſo he judged of their Force and Failuresc. 
M Thus the moſt approved Writer among the 
Moderns, makes choice of a Circumſtance for 
his Rule that Homer was obliged to regard in 
ery Performance. ; 

. re. INN U PAO. See Plutarch in his Lite. 


Eecerpta è Lib. 4. Controverſ. Senecæ: in Proem. 
Her Name was La Fore. 
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YZ portunities not only for judging what was amiſs, 


7 git. While he was per ſonating a Hero; while 


Vas ſtruck with the Rythmus, and ſeized with 


that celebrated Comedian tried the ſucceſs of 
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themſelves, and yet bearing ſuch a Reſemb lum n 
to Nature and Truth. rtr 
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THE MORE we conſider its Influence up- 
on Poetry, the wider it appears: To this Ne. 
ceſlity of pleaſing his Audience, I wou'd aſcribe 
that juſt Meaſure, of Probability and Wonde 
which runs thro' the greateſt part of his Works, 
The People muſt be entertained : that is, they 
muſt be kept at 2 gaze, and at the ſame time 
muſt comprehend the Dangers, and feel the af: 
ſions of the Deſcription. The Adventure muſt 
be ſuch as they can underſtand ; and the Me. 
thod it is brought about, muſt ſurprize their Ima. W 
gination, draw forth their Attention, and win 1 
their Heart 4. This at once accounts for the Sto f 
ries which Homer tells, improbable indeed in 


FRE. DY _ RS THT 2 


Fox His Poems were made to be recited 1 
or ſang to a Company; and not read in pi: a 
vate, or peruſed in a Book, which few were then WF 


capable of doing: and I will venture to affim, it 


that whoever reads not Homer in this View loſs ti 
a great Part of the Delight he might receive fron ci 
255 Poet. | b -P 
His Srl, properly ſo called; can note 
underſtood in any other light; nor can the Strait 
and Manner of his Work be felt and reliſhed un 
leſs we put ourſelves in the place of his Audience, 
andi imagine it coming from the Mouth of 1 


Rhap 


d Ku; 79 mo 2A reg QUT oy 5 Mert F T Tay H, TIAPAAOED:, 
© MYOQNAHE xalarxs Occ ai, ET, 8 r Eerie W Sacha 
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Rhapſodiſt : Neither, to tell the truth, is there 
any thing but his ſituation, that will fully ac- 
count for all his Heroes telling miraculous 
Tales as well as himſelf, and E eilndes! in the 
Heat of a Battle. But when we remember 


his Profeſſion, and his common Audience, 
we ſee the Neceſſity of Stories, and of ſuch as 


; be uſually tells. He had not the Inhabirants of 
a great luxurious City to entertain with un- 


natural Flights, and lewd Fancies; but the 


4 martial Race of a wide and free Country, who 
liſten willingly to the Proweſs of their Ance- 
FE tors, and Atchievements of their Kings. 


ITWOU'D BE tedious to inſiſt upon every par- 


| ticular in the Life of a Rhapſodiſt; but there are 


two Advantages more that deſerve our Notice- 


i The firſt is the Habit which the Poet muſt 


acquire by ſinging extemporary Strains. We 


bave daily proofs of the power of Practice 
in every Art and Employment. An Inclina- 
| tion indulged turns to a Habit, and that, when 
E cultivated, riſes to an Eaſe and Maſtery i in the 
Þ$ Profeſſion. It immediately affects our Speech. 
and Converſation ; as we daily ſee in Lawyers, 
| Jeamen, and moſt Sets of men who converſe 
with eaſe and fluency in their own Stile, tho 


they are often puzzled when forced to affect ano- 


ther. To what height och a Genius as Homer's 
| might riſe by conſtant | 
q Enſtathins ſays, © That he breathed nothing but 


Iture, is hard to tell; 


I 4 « V. er '{e 
I See Peliſſon. Hiſtoire de FAcad. h 
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4 Verſe, and was ſo poſſeſs'd with the Heroic. 


« Myſe, as to ſpeak in Numbers with more 
ce eaſe than others in Proſes. 


THE SECOND Peculiarity which attends 


a Stroling Life is, great Returns of Mirth 
and Humour. After ſuffering Cold and Fa- 
tigue, a flood of Joy comes impetuous upon 
man when he is refreſhed, and begins to grow 
warm. His Heart Alates, his Spirits flow, and 
if there is any Vein of Humour or Thought with. 
in him, it will certainly break looſe, and be ſet 

a runingi. The poetick, and moſt kinds of 
Strolers, are commonly Men of great Health; 
of the quickeſt and trueſt Feelings: They are 
obliged to no exhauſting Labour, to ſtiffen che 
Bodies and depreſs their Minds. Their Life is 
the likeſt to the plentiful State of the Golan 
Age; without Care or Ambition, full of Varie- 
ty and Change, and conſtantly giving and re- 
cciving the moſt natural and elegant Pleaſures. 
THEIR VERY Hroling from one little State 
to another wou'd enrich their Fancies. $p/itud? 
is a Friend to Thought; as a perpetual Circle 
15 Pleaſure and Diverſions, is its greateft Ene. 
. When alone, we are obliged to furniſh out 

ov own Entertainment; We muſt recollect our. 
ſelves, 


10 bruee . En OMHPOE ; j 5 Sr; "ie mipilpys 0 EMME- 
4 MOT ZH, a; 20% Se ær e, rg vx eh frage. Evc of. [Tpooiy, 
The Poet has deſcrib d it himſelf, we may ſuppoſe from Expeii 

ence, | Mera of T6 2 ZA/40'% rięrtrat derne, 
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# Satur eſt cum clamat Horatius, EVOE ! Juvenal, Sat. 7 
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| ſelves, and look within, if there be any thing there 
that merits our Attention. When in Company 
the regard we owe to every Perſon in it, diſſipates 
the Mind and hinders Reflection. The way to 
think little, is to hurry from one Amuſement to 
another, that we may fly from ourſelves. But 
the Man who lives plain, and at times ſteps 
aſide from Din of Life, enjoys a more genu- 
ine Pleaſure: He obtains raviſhing Views of 
ſilent Nature, and undiſturbed contemplates her 
ſolitary Scenes. He often turns his Attention 
upon himſelf; canvaſſes his own Paſſions, and 
aſcertains his Sentiments of Humanity. 
IN TH1s Situation a Poet wou'd find him- 
ſelf obliged, not only to ſtudy the Paſſions of 
his Hearers while he recited ; to obſerve their 
Features, watch every Motio n of their Eye 
and Turn of Thought; but to look around him 
when alone, and lay up ſtore of ſuch Images, 
as Experience told him wou'd have the ſtrong- 
eſt Effect. 
BEFORE I leave the ſubject, I wou'd obſerve 
once for all, that the Ancients believed both 
| Homer's Poverty, and his ſubſiſting by his 
Muſe. A Man of great Learning and Eloquence, 
ſays „ „“ That many thought "his Life more 
wonderful than his Poetry; that to live 
* poor and Wandering, and earn juſt ſo much 
by his Poems as barely to ſupport him, is a 
noble Proof of his Fortitude and Magna- 


“ nimity. 


148 
_. 


+ Dion Chryſoſtome. 
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< nimity P', This, My Lord, is ſpoken alittle 
in the Spirit of an ancient Cynick or modern Ca- 
puchin; where Poverty is a Merit, and a con- 

, tempt of Wealth, a title to deſerve it. But Di- 
on is not ſingular as to the Matter of fact. Pla. 
to is of the ſame Opinion: He ſeems to have 

dealt a little hardly with Homer, becauſe his 7e. 
olog 54 and the IVI glos, the Free Ionian Life 
which he deſcribed were not compatible with the 
Manners of his perfect City; but it is plain he 
has ſtudied him with all the Attachment and 
Pleaſure of a profeſſed Admirer. — 
In THE tenth Book of his Republick he gives 
ſeveral ſtrokes of his Life. He there makes ita 
Queſtion, « Whether Homer, who had imitatcd 
cor repreſented Actions of all ſorts, had ever 
done any great thing himſe!f ?” He ſeems to 
think zhat he had not; and draws his Conjecture 
from the Poet's Friends: He mentions one Cre- 
ophilus a Samian, as the chief of them; “ Whoſe 
* Name, ſays he, however ridiculous m, will be 
< leſs fo than the Figure he himſelf makes in 
Learningn: and if what! is told of the Poct's 
<6 Lite be true, his Friends ſeem to have been very 


cd care- 


i To c Twin derb, 2 4 Avon, «6 TTE70) den F Tom 
gude r - vaeideda, 97000» PLUS Na ad, 2 wal: &xoÞporons: 
, 4e XO. A. V+ 
n We wou'd ranflate i it Love. meat, or Mr. Fleſbly. | 
* He is ſaid to have entertained Homer in his Houſe upon Con- 
dition he wou'd give him ſome Work, to be publiſhed under his 


(Creophilus, ) Name; and accordingly got a Poem upon the taking 


and ſacking of OEchalia. Kai ined. Z% vo- Oui, Abel rg du 


Nellen Tin I 'Ory29ins AW. Zuid. ch Rey 
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« careleſs about him. In this reſpect Homer has 
c not been able, like Prodicus the Cean, or 
Protagoras of Abdera, to gain Admirers, or 
«<< inſtru& his Followers from a real Skill or 
Knowledge of the things he deſcribes ; but 


has only been good at mimicking and de- 
« ſeribing others: For do you imagine G/auco! = 
« (this is Socrates Companion in the Dia- 
£ logue) that Homer's Co-temporaries wou'd 1 
ever have permitted Him and Heſiod to wan- A 
der up and down the Country, ſmging and wy 
« playing the Rhapſodiſts, had they been able _—_— 
© to improve their Manners, or promote their = 
Affairs military or civil? Wou'd they not "4 | 


have thought they had fallen upon a Treaſure j 


hen ſuch Men came to their Town, done 5 1 N 
£ them all poſſible Honours, and penſionee e 4 
them to ſtay ? Or if they cou'd not fix them, —_ 
* wou'd they not have followed theſe Po- = 
10 h h il they had full 1 

ets Wherever they went, until they had fully "my 


learned the Science of ſo great Maſters? Pro- 
4 ftagoras and Prodicus can demonſtrate, that 
no Family nor City ever thrives without their 
« Inftrutions, and are ſo reverenced by their 
** Diſciples, that they wou'd almoſt bear them 
upon their Heads! 

THISPART then of Homer 8 Life, I mean 
his exexciſing the Profeſſion of an 40140s, may be 
| conſidered at the ſame time as the chief Part of his 
Education. To it he owed many of the Specio- 


Ja, 
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fa Miracula o, which are admired by Horace. 
For as he travelled over the ſeveral Provinces of 
Greece, he might pick up the Country Miracles : 
They commonly take their Riſe either from the 
natural Hiſtory of the Place, or they are Tra- 
ditional Stories of their mighty Progenitors. 
They are always happy in ſome Air of Probabi- 
lity, and have ſome foundation in Nature; 
Something in the Mountain, Cavern or River 
which at firſt ſtruck the gazing Mortals that ap- 
proached it, and made them conceiye ſtrange 
notions concerning the Cauſes of the apparent 
Wonder. Theſe, paſſing from hand to hand are 
enlarged, their Circumſtances varied and refined, 
until they grow by degrees into an Allegory or 
myſticl Tale b. 
I MAKE little doubt but this was one great 
Fund of Homers Learning; as the Neceſſity he 
lay under of a daily Practice was his beſt Inſtru- 
Ctor in the Art of Poetry : If your Lordſhip will 
be pleaſed to make the Reflection, it will be 
found, that in all that wide Plan of Mankind, 
contained in his two Poems, there is not any ſin- 
gle Charadter marked out or diſtinguiſhed by 
acquired Knowledge, as we underſtand! the word. 
The Knowledge and Virtues of his Perſonsare all 
natural; ſuch as ſpring up without other culture 
than the native Bent of their Genius, and their 
8 Converle among Mankind. Thus Ulyſſes grew 


| up 
Beautiful ſtriking 3 
It is an Obſervation of Strabos concerning our poet, en « Hunde 
#\ 22085, a vat Ti2oTMCY Lav, 3% Open. | Bis. 4 4. 
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up a ſagacious, ſubtle, bold, perſuaſive Man, 
without the aid of Maſters of Rhetorick or Lec- 


tures of Politicks : Agamemnon was lofty, royal 


and ambitious ; a vigilant and brave General, 
dreading Diſgrace, and careful of his People; 


and all this without ſtudying King- craft or 
the Art of War. It continued ſo until Homer's 
own days; there was but little Erudition in the 
World: and that ſame was allegorical; and de- 


ſcended, as appears from the former Account, to 
the Bards from the firſt Lawc1veRs, who pro- 
feſſed both Characters. 


IN THis reſpect, the TALENT of de Poets 
was truly natural, and had a much better title 
to Inſpiration than their learned Succeſſors; 1 
mean learned by Books; tho' I do not ſay that 
Homer or Heſiod had no Learning of this ſort; 


But perhaps (ut vineta egomet cædam mea) the 


leſs of it the better. Certainly, My Lord, the 
Scholaſtick Turn, Technical Terms, imaginary 
Relations, and wire-drawn Sciences, ſpoil the na- 


tural Faculties, and marr the Expreſſion. Bur 


the Ancients of early Times, as Nature gave 


Powers and a Genius, ſo they fought, or plowed, 


or merchandized, or ſung; 5 Wars, or Loves, or 


Morals, ws Mech sôlqe, Juſt as their Muſe or 


Genius gave Permiſſion. 


HOME Rss blind Bard * ſings by meer Inſpi- 
ration; and of things he cou'd know no other 


Way: which as it is the greateſt Recommenda- 
tion to his Trade, if at the ſame time, it has 


DDeuopocus the Pheacian. 
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a foundation and is ſuch a Lie as he uſes to make, 
(that is, like fo Truth) it muſt ſhew © How 
much theſe ancient Song ſters truſted to their 


& Vein; and were accordingly believed to 
© know ſomething more than Men. 


"Tis woRTH while to obſerve what a Picture 

| the Poet(gives of them himſelf in the Character 
of Phemins. He had been forced by Penelope's 
Wooers to ſing at their Feaſts, and was ſhut up 

with them in the great Hall, where Ulyſſes had be- 
gun to take a dreadful Revenge. When the 
Slaughter was well over, he came out from the 
Hollow of a Door where he had lurked, threw 

down his Lute, and ſpringing to the Hero be- 
| ſmeared with Blood, fell down before him with 
: theſe Words: E: | 


COTNOTMAL * OoaT ZZ BT. | 


Urlyſſes! at thy Knees I beg for ity ! _ 
Tull gaul thy Soul hereafter, if thou 610 
A Bard. who ſings both to the Gods and Men : 

Untaught by others, in my Mind ] bear, 
By Go p himſelf implanted, all the &. trains 
of Melody and Verſe. — 


| INDEED, the Epithets he beſtows, and the 
Inſinuations he makes concerning the Chara- 
cteriſtick of his Brethren, wou d make one ſuſ- 
pect that they were frequently under the power 

of an Impulſe. A Bard with him, is exiox, Di- 

ue, Trepbetict; EPIHPOx, moſt venerable: 


He 


| a Odver, Ku 
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He is the Darling of the Muſes ; he ſings from 
the Gods", and if he touches upon an improper 
subject, tis not the aoraoz that is to be blamed, 
but Jupiter; who manages Mortals juſt as 
he pleaſess. In a word, he never begins to 
ſing until he feel the Stirringot of his Mind, 
and hath the permiſſion of his Muſe v. 
THE OTHER Parent of our Poetry, the 
peaceful Heſiod, tells us, “ That it is by In- 
ec ſpiration of the Muſes, and of the far S Hoot- 
ing Apollo, that there are ſinging Men up- 
« on the Earth, and Players upon the Harps*.” 
Nor is it only the Poetic“ Tribe who make theſe 
Pretenſions, or the credulous Multitude that be- 
lieve them; but we find the Men of greateſt 
Knowledge and ſevereſt Thought, both admit- 
ting and ſupporting their Claim. | 
IT 1s a ſtrange Saying to come from the 
Mouth of a wiſe Philoſopher, © That God, de- 
« priving the Poets of their underſtanding, 
« uſes them as his Minifters, Soorh-ſayers 
te and 9 Prophets, to make us, the Hearers 


« know 
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e ſtance, he names Tynnichus the Chalc zdean, 


Hymn to Apollo, which was in every Body's 
Mouth, and was perhaps the fineſt Poem that 


5 be ſtrongly ſupported before they are admitted: 
But if one uninfected with the Poetical Spirit Was 


| ſeem to ſay, That as there is no Poetry without 


| YIHPETAIZ, 2 reg XPHEMNAOIE, # Toi MANTEZSI Tos ©EIO1F, 
dee v1 08 Arberris ae, r. OTK OTTOI 4:0; of rr Atyury, 


know, that it is not of themſelves they ſay ſuch 
'<* wonderful and high things, not being in their 
« Wits : bur that it is God himſelf who ſpeaks 
to us, and pronounces by them). For in- 


2 4 ho never in his Life made a Poem worth 
© mentioning, except the celebrated Pæan, or 


ever appeared. This he ſays he compoſed, 
* ETPHMATI MOTZAN, by the ze, of 


& 6h Muſes. | 
THESE ARE high Pretealic ions, and ſhou'd 


to ſearch for their meaning in Proſe, it wou' 


c Genius, ſo that Genius itſelf has its Fits and 
« Seaſons, which are provoked and indulged no 
e where ſo happily as in the "FEA unanxXio.; 
« Life of an Ao1402, or BAR: D. 
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Ee la da, come @ lui piace, « toglie. 
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 LTOWEVER noble and natural the Af- 


peas of Mankind might be, which Ho- 
mer had from the young Common-Wealths 
that were beginning to form themſelves all 


over Greece, yet his Views were not confined 


to them. The Manners of his Poems are 
generally of the Grecian Stamp ; but he quits 
them at times, and by ſome artful Touches 
inſerted here and there, he lets us know, that 
he is not ignorant of other Nations, nor un- 
- acquainted with the State of Foreign Coun- 
E tries. He appears, upon Occaſion, a great 
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Gene alogift, a knowing H; ;ftorian, and, which 


is moſt to our purpoſe, a wonderful Geogra- 


pher. This, no Inſpiration will account for: 


We muſt therefore accompany him in the ſe. 


cond Part of his Travels, his wüiting bt 
and the Eaſt. 


Ano the other Shots contrived by his 


Admirers, there is one told by Hephæſtion, 
that conceals a Meaning very different from its 


firſt Appearance. He ſays, © That a Lady of 
« Memphis, the Daughter of Nicarchus, by 


Name PHANCY, excelling in Wiſdom, com- 
e poſed two Poems; the War of Troy, and the 
« Wand rings of Ulyſſes, and laid them up in 
the Holy Place of the Temple of Vulcan at 


Memphis; that Homer coming there, found 


© means to get Copies of them from the 
Sacred Scribe, PHANITES, and out of them 
_ « compoſed his Ilias and Odyſſey.” The Senſe 


put upon this by the Learned, is, That Homer 


Was either an Egyptian born, (for ſo many 


have ſuſpected) or that having his great Gc- 


nius - cultivated by an Egyptian Education, 


he was thereby enabled to > compoſe his ad 
mired Poems. 

BESIDES the conſtant Belief of his being 
in that Country, among the Ancients; and be 
ſides the Authority of the Egyptian Priclls 


themſelves, who affirmed it upon the Faith 


of their Records, b there a are other Preſump- 
tions 


2 Apud 88 in Biblioth. F. 199. 
» Diodorus Sicul. Lib. 1, Biblioth. in fine 
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tions in his Works, that will probably have 
conſiderable Weight with ſuch as can 1 take 
them from the Original 

J AM obliged to ſay fo; becauſe tho' it be 
very pleaſant to trace the Likeneſs between 
the Cuſtoms of one Country, and thoſe of ano- 
ther derived from them, to ſearch into the 
Origin of the borrowed Rites, and the natural 
Foundation of the new Mythology; yet their 
Connexion is delicate, and the Perception of 
it generally too fine, to be turned into a di- 
rect Proof: It cannot be felt at all, without 
a nice Knowledge of the Mother - Country and 
its Manners, as well as of their moral Pro- 
geny. But ſuch a Draught of the parallel Cu- 
ſtoms of two Countries, would, I am afraid, 
prove tedious. It has afforded Materials for 
ſome ingenious Books, and is of late, the 
Subject of the moſt entertaining Converſati- 
ons. Iwill not therefore undertake to deſcribe 
the Proceſſion at the Funerals of Apis, or its 
Progreſs thro Heliopolis, up the Nile; up- 
on Which Orpheus and Homer founded their. 
Deſcription of the Paſſage of Souls to Hell: e 
Nor will I meddle with the Lake near Mem- 
pPhis, that was the Pattern of Acheron, nor the 
Manner of burying in the delightful M2adows 


around it, that gave Riſe to the Ppcopling the 
" e Fields. 
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LET me only obſerve to your Lordſhip) 
That theſe Places were extant, and theſe 
Cuſtoms till kept up, ſo late as the Time of 
Diodorus the Sicitian; and that the Eg yp- 
tian Prieſts affirmed to him, That from them 
Homer had taken his religious Doctrines. 


They gave Inſtances further, in the Temple of 


Darkneſs or Gloom, the Brazen Gates of Co- 


cytus and Lethe, the Archetype of Charon's 


Boat, and the Etymology of his Name *; with 
many other Parts of the Grecian Creed, too 
many to mention here, which were Realities 
in Egyyt: There was a real Temple, real 
Gates, a wooden Boat, and an honeſt Ferry- 
man, all fairly exiſting in is World; tho 
transferred by Orpbeus and Homer, and ap- 
plied, perhaps ee to that Which is to 
come. d 


Bor there is one Proof given by the Sa- 
cred Order, of Homer's being in their Coun- 


try, much too curious to be omitted. It is 
taken from that Part of his Writings, where 


he relates, how the beauteous Helen, when 


ſhe entertained Telemaclius in her Houſe, had 


put into the Wine a Drug of ſuch Virtue, As - 
to inſpire: Mirth and Joy, occaſion a perfect 
Oblivion of by-paſt Ills, and an Inſenlibility 


of preſent Miſery. This, ſays the Poet, ſhe 


received as a Preſent from Polydamna the 


Wife of Thon the Ez tian. 6 And this 


ſay 


* CHARONL in the old ROW? 1. fignified imply a Ferry mas. 
4 Diodorus Siculus, Lib... Odus. 8. 
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fay the Prieſts, with all its Circumſtances, (the 


r Qualities of the Drug, and Names 


of the Perſons) he could learn no here ſo 


exactly as in Egypt. 


To give this Argument fair lay, we muſt 


remember, that in thoſe rude Ages of the 
World, whoever diſcovered any Knowledge of 


the Cuſtoms or Inhabitants of a di/tant Coun- 


try, was of courſe ſuppoſed to have been in 
that Country. There was no Correſpondence 
of Letters, little Trade, and the Writing of 
Hiſtory was a thing unknown. Knowledge = 


therefore implied Travelling; and if it ex- 


tended to Perſons, and the Peculiarities of 


their Manners, it fixed it to the Country 
where thoſe Perſons lived : The Character of 
the Man who underſtood the Tempers, and 
knew the Mind of many Froples was He, 
'0; uae mans — πνα , e who far 


had flrayd — cer many Lands. 


I mvsr own, my Lord, this looks plauſible: 
But there arc ſome other Conſiderations that 


give it ſtill a greater Air of Veracity. From 


the moſt authentick Accounts we have of He- 


lens Adventures, f it appears, that ſhe was 


for ſore time in the Power of this Thon, 
(whether a Prince of the Country, or the Go- 
vernour of a Province) and conſcquently in 
Company with his Lady: For we can never 
Arten that ſo beautiful a Creature, fo diſ- 

K 3 ee 
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124 An Enquiry into the Life 
creet, and of ſuch high Birth, would be 
treated as an ordinary Priſoner. 8 It appcars 
alſo, that the Egyptian Ladies were much 
addicted to the uſe of this Medicine; and if 
we believe a later Hiſtorian, They were the 
. firſt People in the World who found out an 
Antidote againſt Grief and Sorrow. Þ The 
Egyptian Complexion, which was thought. 
ful and melancholy, made them fonder of an 
enlivening Potion, than an airy People would 
have been; and the fame excellent Writer, 
Diodorus, who was himſelf in the Country, 
informs us, that the Recipe was ſtill known 
when he lived, and as much in Vogue as 
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10 | Tro I could take this u upon the Siciliaus 
1 Word; yet, I confeſs, what makes it, and 

11 the whole Story, appear the more probable 

1 to me, is, That I find the ſame Medicine , 

11 in uſe in the ſame Country, and the Effects 

114 of it now, exactly ſuch as Homer aſcribes to | 
8 his Herome's Anodyne : | 
mw Nimus, % vo 2e, KaxAU rt imaAns 910 le | 
i] | Pow'rful to baniſh Grief, to calm our Ire, a 
1 And bring Inſenſibility of Ill. t 
* / AE; is not much above a Century and a Half, 
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ſince a Young Phy ſician, who proved after. 


wards 


8 Hor 4 non puo di bella Donna il pianto? 
Et in lingua amoroſa i dolci Detti? c 


Eſce da vaghe La ee Catena, 
Che I alme, & ſuo voler, prende et affrena, Taſſo. 
h Diodorus Siculus. Biblioth. Lib. 1. 
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wards very eminent in his Profeſſion, went 
down to Egypt with the Venetian Conſul, whoſe 
uſual Reſidence was then at Gran- Cairo. He 
ſtaid there ſome Years, and at his Return to 


Italy, publiſhed the Obſervations he had made, 


in his Treatiſe De Meaicind Ag yptiorum. He 


has a Chapter in it, of the Medicines which that 


People ſwallow for Pleaſure; to elevate their 


Imagination, and make them fancy themſelves 


in Groves and Gardens, and other Places of 
Delight. The firſt mentioned is the Afflon, 
(our common Opium) Quo devorato, ſays the 
Phyſician, referunt, Hommes Hilares admo- 
dum evadere, multaque ac varia loqui, for- 
tioreſque ad quæcunque oveunda minera 


| ſbi videri : Præterea ſubdormientes, hortos 


etiam et viridaria multa, arboribus, herbis ac 


[ foribus variis perbell? ornata ſpectare. 


THE firſt of theſe, my Lord! are the very 
Virtues of Homer's Opiate: And to ſhew that 
he knew the Place where it grew, as well as 
the Perſons that uſed it, Diodorus, after he 
has told that Thou and Polydamna were 


| Thebans, inamcdiately ſubjoins, that the La- 

dies of Dioſpolis (the ancient Thebes) had 
| the Honour of the Invention: And the Phy- 
| lician, as if he had travelled with him, adds 
3 to his former Account, © Hunc ſuccum, quo 


* omnes utuntur, ex locis SAIETH, ubi 
* olim Thebarum erat Urbs præclariſſima 


| © Geferunt.” It is true, they uſe Opiates for 


K 4 b Pleaſure, 


136 An Enquiry into the Life 
Pleaſure all over the Levant ; but by the 
beſt Accounts of them, they had them origj. 
nally from Egypt ; i and this one appears 
plainly to be a Production of that Country, 
and a Cuſtom, which your Lordſhip ſees, can 
be traced from Homer to Anguſtus's Reign, 
and from thence to the Age een our 
ewh. -- 
THe happy Concurrence of Circumſtances 
in this Obſervation, has tempted me to put 

them together: But any Perſon who reads 
Homer, with a tolerable Taſte of ancient 
Manners, will find other Marks of his being 
in Egypt no leſs convincing. 

N o Traveller who docs not deſcribe a 
Country of deſign, has given more Hints of 
his knowing its Nature and Situation.* He 
never mentions Sailing, but he names Eg yt 
as the Place of the ęgrcateſt Reſort, When 
Ulyſſes appears to the Wooers, as a poor old 
Man, the moſt probable Lye he can tell of 
the way he was reduced to Poverty, is, That 
as was cuſtomary among the Greeks, he had 
gone a privateerirg into Egypt, where he 
was taken, and ſold for a S/ave.! He had 

55 e told 


1 All over the Eaſt, they call the fineſt fort of their Opium, 
Mifii, and Meſeri, which is to ſay, Egyptian: For Egypt '» 
called Miſt, as far as the Indies, It is a Corruption of Meſeri, 
which is plainly from Mizraim, the old Name of Egypt. Sce 
Fac. Bontius de Medicina Indorum, Lib. 3. Cap. 4. 


k See Strabo, Book I. 


] "Og (Zads) 4 AH Anlage monuTMiyiNoio! 4. gen, 
AITTHTONS'Tevas, ! zv. "O8vo. p. 
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told the ſame Tale more particularly to his 
Servant Eumeus before, and even ſpecified 
the preciſe Time it takes to ſail, with a fa- 
vourable Gale, from Crete to the only Fg yp- 
tian Port; (mepprlain yopedn) im five Days. 


When Antinous, one of the Wooers, is dil. 
pleaſed with Ulyſſes's Behaviour, the firſt 


Threat that offers to him, is, 0 fend him as 


a Slave to Egypt or Cyprus m And in his 


| Hymn to Bacchus, the Poet repeats the ſame 


two Places as the Common Market for 


Slaves. He takes Occaſion to give a nice 
Deſcription of the Pirates Method of ſcour- 
ing the Coaſt, from the Story of their having 
once ſeized upon Bacchus, as ſome noble 
Youth, for whom they expected an immenſe _ 
| Ranſom : After they had dragged him aboard, 


he makes the Captain ſay to the Steerſman, 


(who was beginning to ſuſpect, that their 


Captive would prove troubleſome, and was 
adviſing to let him go) 


| Mind you the Wind, and hoiſt abift the Sail 


Haul in your Tackle : We'll ſee to the Pris ner; 
Hell viſit, as ] judge, Egypt or Cyprus, 
Or fail the Northern Seas: — Unleſs he tell 


Y His Name and Quality, and Friend's Eſtate.* 


„ As 
n Pegone, ſays he, 1 | SP 
My Taxa xd AIT THTON x KTITPON Z. Odds. p 

* Copicd by Ovid, in his Mezamorph, Lib. z. 
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As to the Country itſelf, the Poet has 


made his Hero, Achilles, (inſtructed perhaps 
by his Father, or by the wiſe Chiron) n give 
a noble Deſcription of the Metropolis, Thebes, 
and in the compals of a few Lines, has ſhewn | 
its Form, its Wealth, and Policy.9 Nor is he 

| leſs acquainted with the Nature of the Ee yp 
tian Soil, and the various Productions of that 
Land of Wonders.“ He could ſcarcely hear 
of the Ethiopians in any other Place but 
Egypt ; much leſs could he learn their $;rna- 
tion, and the Diviſion of their Tribes ;%and 
leſs ſtill, that they were among the ancienteſt 
of Nations, and the oldeſt and pureſt Yora- 
ries of the Gods. : N 


THESE, my Lord, are the Preſumptions 
for Homer's having been in Egypt, that 
are to be met with in his Works. They 
amount not perhaps to a ſtrict Proof; but if 
ſurvey'd, as they ſtand in the Author, they 
carry a high Probability, and will poſſibly 


leave 


n pelluſium, oppidum nobile, quod Peleus, Achillis Pater 
dicitur condidiſſe. | 
N Oe F--- 
uri, TH TA Of. Ceidwgos apupc 
®P4puanc, T way rA, AH u TOAAR 32 Auſpe. 

Some of thoſe I take to have been the Mypov aetrov aire. 
$635, ſo often mentioned by Hippocrates; the Egowov H, in 
the 1ame Author: It was an Extract of Lilies uſed by the La- 
dies, aud retains the Egyptian or Aſiatick Name, from Suſan, a 
filly. Hippocrates likewiſe mentions the *Auzvbe &furriy, the 
BiABwv d ]ν , the Blaaves &II, the dib qvalyply, and 
even the I it S rg itſelf. This laſt is thrown out by a VAY1- 
0:15 Reading, or rather a Conjecture; the more improbable, that 
in another Place, he preſcribes the 'O79; Myxaveg, and the 


Mzudvev VT w9v: I Iliad. a. r Ibid, 


Ammian. Marcellin. Lib. 22. 


CR & Tp, Saf tant > e eee EG... % x 
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leave but ſmall Room for doubting, when 


1 we conſider, that he failed with Mentes, a 


Merchant and Ship-maſter ; and that no con- 


| ſiderable Trade was carried on in 7hoſe Days, 
but with Egypt, Phænicia, or Cyprus : 


They furniſhed the Chief Commodities then 


| known; Greece at that time labouring under 
| a great Agne, as Thucydides calls it, 


and having no Superfluities to barter 3 but 
fetching the little Wealth they had, and the 


| Beginnings of their Arts, from theſe Foun- 
E tains of Science and Government.“ 


Want of Goods or Merchandize. N 
The Greek Hiſtorians have been all condemned by Bochart, 


| 2 Man of very great Learning, for aſſerting, that the lower 
| Egypt was a Plain made out by the continual Congeſtion of the 
| Slime, which their wonderful River {wept along, in its Courſe 


thro' Ethiopia and the high Country. He has likewiſe chaſtiſed 


Homer, who favours that Opinion, in his Account of the Di- 


ſtance of the Pharos from the Land. He founds his own Opi- 


| nion upon the ſmall Alteration which the River has made upon 


the Egyptian Coaſt, for Two. thouſand Years and upwards : 


por it is ſo long ſince Alexandria was built, which ſtill con- 
tinues a Sea-port Town: And he ſees no Reaſon, why it 
| ſhould not be making conſtant Additions to the Land, if it had 


ever made any. But there is a Reaſon why that Effect of the 
River ſhould ceaſe. Where-ever the wide Communication of 


1 the Sea, and the Agitation that is frequent on the Main Ocean, 


is broken by the Intervention of Promontories, there Slime and 


Mud, and all the Dregs of a mighty River, fall to the Ground, 
and ſettle, being neither driver by the Stream, now diſſipated, 


nor toſſed by the Waves; and the Slime thus ſettled, will receive 
Additions, as long as it is protected by ſuch powerful Bulwarks, 
and no longer. The fame River, if it find any Rocks at a {mall 


4 Diſtance from its Mouth, will heap Earth upon them, form an 
E Ifland, and continue to increaſe it, until it leave only Space ſuf- 


hcient for a free Egreſs to itſelf, and the natural Play of the 
Waves on either Hand, as they are directed by the adjacent 
Shore, The Mouths of the Ganges, the Euphrat es, the Danube; 
and, nearer Home, the Meander and the Po, are all Proofs of 


What is aſſerted above. — 
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No w, if your Lordſhip will join, to ſo 


many Marks of Homer's being a Traveller, 
the Character given of him in tuo Words 


by a Man of the ſame Caſt, in what he calls 
TO ®IAEIAHMON, KAI TO ®$lAEKAHMoOy 


To norHTor, © his Love of Knowledge 
and Travelling, you will both encreaſe the 


Probability of his being in Egypt, and find 
a Jpetfator worthy of ſo auguſt a Scene: 
Here he might ſee, «© What the utmoſt Stretch 
« of Human Policy is able to perform: 


He might ſce Riches, Pleaſures, and Mag. 
nificerice, reconciled (as far as the Nature of 

things will allow) with Safety and good Or. 
der. Here was the nobleſt Contraſt, and moſt 


inſtructive. Oppoſition, that any GonjunQure 
can offer to our View : He came from a 


Country where Nature governed; and went 


to another, where from the higheſt Atchieve- 


ment to the ſmalleſt Action in Lite, every 


thing was directed by ſettled Rules, and a 


digeſted Policy. u U 


HERE was a People lo through!) 


„ to their Government, that Educ 


tion ſecmed to have taken the Place of Na. 


ture, and by a Depth of Thought in the 


Le. 
* Strabo, Geograp n. Lib. Ino. 

3 "Ou VXp povov Te NE mti de 1 epi ve iy bf neue Spropivos 7 a 
nas T8 TEPITATHOU, Ki 7G AoyonoOht, ual neee. uer& Tig J 

v; ua} rails Tay da 0 Biov TpaTiopiviov aTAVTOY. 
Alo. Eisa. BEA a. 
Their very Mujick and Sculpture was circumſcribed by Law, 
and continued invariable, lays Plato, for many Thouſands 0: 


Tears. Legum, Lib. do, 


Y mentorumn vis inveniri adhuc potuit, quz — invitum elicere 
© Potuir, * nomen proprium dicat. Ammian. Marcellin. Lib. 22. 
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Legiſlature, was laid ſo true, and made to 
take ſuch hold of the Paſſions, that it ſeemd 
rather to create than direct them. This ap- 


peared long after Homers Days, in their Te- 


naciouſneſs of their own Cuſtoms, under "x 


frequent Change of Maſters, x and their in- 


fecting all the Nations that learned their Re- 
gion or Politicks from them, with the lame. 
© Stubborneſs and Bigotry. _ 
| Bur when our Poet went down to Eg yt, 
they had received no Shocks from the Per- 
ſan or Macedonian Power: They were liv- 
ing in Peace and Splendour, flouriſhing in 


all the Arts they choſe to encourage, reye- 


renced for their Wiſdom, and renowned in 
Arms. Here he could fill a capacious Mind, 
and ſatiate that Thirſt of Knowledge, Which 
zs the Characteriſtick of the greateſt Souls. 
In Greece he muſt have learned many Alle- 
gories, while he exerciſed his Profeſſion; bur 

© here he would ſee their Source and Deſign : 
He would be inſtructed in the Rz/e and Uſe 
of thoſe Doctrines he had imbib'd : He 
would gain an Eaſe and Exactneſs in apply- 
ing them, and be able to raiſe his Moral to 
q that ſtupendous Height we fo juſtly admire. 
For what might we not expect from the 
8 fluence and Fire of his Imagery, when ranged 


: Egypt AN Gibfaſcul ſunt et atrati, magiſque moeſti- 
Controverſi, et repoſcones acerrimi. - Nulla tor- 
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enxpreſs it better, is little felt: 
reaſon, the Effects of his Egyptian Edu. 
cation are loſt upon the greater part of his 
Readers. 
the Divine Perſons he employs, qtherwiſc 

than ſo many groundleſs Fictions, which he 


cc 
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and governed by -þ as now can of the 


Subject? 

I AM very ſenſible, my Lord, that Ho. 
mers Mythology is little underſtood ; or to 
And for this 


There are but few who look upon 


made at Pleaſure, and might employ. indit- 
ferently ; giving to Neptune, for inſtance, the 


Work done by Apollo, and introducing Venus 


to perform what he now aſcribes to Minerva 


But it is mere want of Perception. Hi 
God's, are all natural Feelings of the ſeveril 
Powers of the Univerſe : Or, as the Biſhop 


of Theſſalonica calls them, © Ev cya 


oxiai aw 1 red re, Shadowings 
« or Wrappers of noble Sentiments.” The 
are not a Bundle of extravagant Stories; but 


the moſt delicate, and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt majeſtic Method of expreſſing the Ef 


fects of thoſe natural Powers, which have the 


Sreateſt Influence upon our Bodies and Minds. 


5 T HERE 
21 nac 3 6 Tept Tay Bev Aoyos Ax dias Aker its sts na) alle 


Aver leut Tov TA ονα kg iNxov ENNOIAL OTLIKAY meg} Tiv 


ee Kat Tpogiivrwv de? Teig a5 Tov A. TO ON. 


Trpæg. Bi. b 
And the excellent Vincenzo Gravina : Perloche gli antichi Poet! 


con un medeſimo colore, eſpremivano ſentimenti teologici, filci 


i/terl, 


Della — Poetica, Li I. 5 


morali: Colle quali ſcienze, compreſe in un ſolo corpo, v/o # 
maniere populari, W e il campo ad alti e profoudi 5 
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' THERE is ſcarcely a Page in Homer's 
Poems, where your Lordſhip will not meet 
with Proofs of this Aſſertion; and if we con- 
ſider the Stroke it muſt have in Poetry, we 
ſhall find, That here is an Advantage for 
Deſcription loſt beyond retrieving : When 
to theſe natural Senſations, the Belief of 
Sanfity was joined, and the Apprehenſions 
of a Divine Preſence was filling the Mind, 
the Image would be irreſiſtible, and raiſe ſach 
 Aﬀettions, as beſt account for this Poets 
being deifyd by the Ancients, * and doated 
on by the Moderns. 
IT MAY look odd to ſay, that even the 
Ienorance of theſe Ages contributed not a 9 
little to the Excellency of his Poems: But it 85 1 
© was certainly ſo. The Gods were not called ö 
in doubt in thoſe Days; Philoſophers, and 
ſpeculative incredulous People had not ſprung 
up, and decryed Miracles and ſupernatural 
Stories; they rather made it their Buſineſs to 
invent and propagate them, for the Good of 
Society, and the Keeping Mankind in Order : 
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Expedit eſſe Deos, et ut expedit, efſe putemus 5 
Dentur in antiquos Thura Merumque focos.* 


By this means, here too, the Poet deſcribed 
from Realities ; I mean, ſuch things as had 

TD a double 
2 E. Oise 205 Op, iv 3 Se SH 


Et & &v i O66 £51, ved b ©6895 %, 
| 3 | Krpahu. Bie 3. 
* Ovid. de Arte Amandi, Lib. 1. 
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a double Weight, by being firmly believed, 
and generally received, for ſacred. Truths: 
And he muſt have had a good Faith, or at 
leaſt a ſtrong Feeling of them himſelf, to be 


able to tell them with ſuch . and Com- 
; placency: 


ONE of the wildeſt Stotics 3 in the whole 
Iliad, if taken literally, is in the very Beginning 


of the fifteenth Book; where Jupiter reminds 


his Spouſe, how, upon occaſion of a former 
Quarrel, „He had faſtened two Anvils to 


te her Feet, and twiſted a golden permanent 
% Chain about her Arms, and ſo mounting 


« her aloft, had hung her up between 


c the Clouds and the Sky. And yet, My 


Lord, this Legend was ſo well believed, 
that we are told, 2 * That in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Troy, they ſhewed the two 


* 


« Lumps of Iron which had been hung 


about the Goddeſs, and which Jupiter let 
« fall there, on purpoſe to give future Ages 


< a certain Proof of that memorable Tranf 
e Aries. 


WovrLD not this tempt one to conclude, | 


that the Commonality in all Ages is the /ame? 
always ready to ſwallow a Wondrous Tale, 


be it ever ſo groſs or ſenſeleſs, and to be- 


-lieve a Metaphor in its literal Meaning. 
e . Our 


Mes Ev] Tool un 

K4Beaxov, Sp rA ual Z00opivoror kT uh tobt. 
Rat IelnvvvT at, Pao, Und Thy TepimyyTwv, ö Toro: Museo, Ou 
EvwTipy A K MONAT diz, "Eugad. tg Thy 6 Paus. Iaus. 
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1 
be) 


= 


bo 
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in ſupporting them. They look d upon them 


as the great Bridlèe of the Multitude, to 


whoſe Patio, they knew, they were ob- 


liged to ſpeak, and could neyer pretend to 


govern them by Reaſon and Philoſophy : 


| But many of the Moderns, who would fain 
be thought wiſe, employ their Talents and 


Learning, ſuch as they are; 0 very different 
Purpoſes. 
Bur, my Ford whatever Uſc be made of 


4 ir, tis certain that Fiction and Lying are 
inſeparable from Poetry. This was the firſt. 
Profeſſion of the My/es, as they told Heſi od 
one Day they appeared to him, while he fed 
his Lambs in a Vale of Helicon : 45 Shep- 
« herd, ſaid they, 


N Leddes oN Ad Af 7e eh Hl: 
e 7 UT" 8 NN, l l N. 


"Tis ours ; falſe Tales to frame, reſembling true; 


And ours t Male the Truth itſelf to Men. 
53 „ © 


55 b Plato having feſt mentioned what he calls his TO ON del: 
| y{vsary 3 vx ENO, and O yeſovws TH ual y, Ka} £06v05 usvog, 
with great Modeſty aads, Lies! 82 Tov aaiov TXyovay 2F6Tv, na? 


Java, 9 Vivegtv, MEIZON AH uay' Haas. IIe Ho 63 Toig 510 


vi *pTpoobev 2 e us bewy 80, we t0aoav ga o TY TSG 


Ts duTOy mTpoy3vBs S AN Tuy Toic Oey TR ET GeV, 


| * AN ET T6. EKTWV ut Ewa &modeiicuv AfſBI d G8 


embra Oaoustiy GEAYYEAARW, E N DMENOTE TQ.NOMS, 
FG6VTE0Y, T. Kalos. 
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Our modern S$azes are indeed widely differerit 


from the ancient : They, as I obſerved, em- 


ployed their Wit in compoſing ſacred Allego- | 
rics, and their Authority b among the People 


. 
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© Then they gave him a fair Rod, a Shot 


cc of yerdant Laurel, breathed into him a di- 
« yine Song, and made him celebrate thingy 


e paſt, and "things to come. 
ANOTHER Ancient, of a lofty Strain 


and unbounded Flight, has made a ſort of 


Apology for this Part of his Profeſſion : He 


has . it upon the Nature of Mankind, 
of which he ſeems to have had the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt forcible Perceptions of any Poet. 


a A a 


La) 


He is telling the Story of Pelops; The 


Love that Neptune bore him after he was 
taken out of the Kettle, where he had been 
boiled, and all the Pieces of his Body put 
together, without loſing a Bit, fave the 
Top of one Shoulder, which they made up 


rally he adds ©, © Wonders are every where; 
ce and ſtill, ſome way, an artful Tale, dreſsd 
c up with various Lyes, beguiles the Thoughts 


c of mortal Men, and pleaſes more chan 


-cc Truth.“ 


THE eloquent Attick Moraliſt is of the 
ſame Opinion: © Thoſe, ſays the Orator, 4 


« who would write or paint any thing agrce- 
ce able to the Vulgar, thould not chooſe the 


& moſt 


c H fOatue T mart 
Kai Tov v ua? Bporav Opiva, 
Tip Tov dai AGyovy 
AeSaiSarutuu e οον wuniaos | 
'Ekazaror: MYQOIL. TI:v32ps 'Oavur: & 
* locrat. mpog Nine 3. 


with another of Ivory.” Then moſt nati- 
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, moſt profitable, but the moſt fabulous Sub- 

« jets. For this Reaſon, Homer, in his 
i Foick and the Inventors of Tragedy, de- 
« ſerve our Admiration. They obſerved 
« this original Biaſs in Mankind, and have 


q « ſame Fables, by Geſture and Action.“ 


Limb, and then putting him upon running 
| Races; tho' it muſt be owned, that the Per 


and entire. 
| Bur we have at preſent ſo little Fic: 


Sleep, to apply himſelf ro Muſe ck: At firſt, 
he underſtood the Admonitton as if it re- 


| lated to Philoſophy 3 That being, in his Opi- 


nion, the trueſt Harmony, Which conſiſted 


in the Numbers and. Meaſures of Life. But 


1 at 
„ 8 
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3 6 adapted their Poetry to it. Homer has 
„ wrapt up the Wars and Conflicts of the 5 
„Heroes in Fable; and the Tragedians, in 
d the publick Games; entertain us with the 


E IT was indeed a very extraordinary Pro-. 
3 ject of our ingenious Countryman, To write © 
an Epick Poem, without mixing Fable, or 
allowing the ſmalleſt Fiction throughout the 
E Compolure. Twas like lopping off a Man's 


E formance © ſhews with what Ability he would 
have acquitted himſelf, kad he been ſound 


ö tion, and ſo much Poetry, that I believe 
| your Lordſhip will not be diſpleaſed to know; 
among the reſt, Hocrateès Senſe of the Mat- 
ter. He had been often commanded in his 
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148 An Enquiry into the Life 
at laſt, being in Priſon, he bethought hint: 
ſelf, that it was ſafeſt for him to apply to the 


common Poetry. Wherefore he firſt ſet 


about compoſing an Hymn to Apollo, whoſe 
Feaſt was then celebrating : But upon a little 


farther Reflection, „That a Poet, if he would 


d be really ſuch, muſt make, and feign, and 
not juſt write Diſcourſes in Verſe *; and 
having no Talent at Allegory himſelf, he took 


. the firſt Fable he remembred of Eſob's, and 


put it in Verſe. 


THERE is not, my Lord, a Circumſtance 


of this little Story, which does not afford a 


Maxim to a Poet. But it ſcems ſtrange, that 


a Man ſo capable and quick-ſighted in Cha. 
raters, and ſo great a Maſter of Irony as &. 
_ erates, ſhould have no Genius for Muſick, * 
and be barren in Mythology. I believe he 
reaſoned too much; was apt to canvaſs his 


Fancics, and not be indulgent enough to his 


Imagination, which is the prime Faculty of 
a Mythologiſt. It is this, that diſtinguiſhe: 


the real Poet and one Stroke of it diſcovers 
him more than the greateſt Magnificence of 


Words, and Pomp of Deſcription. : 

WE are told by the Author of the beauti- 
ful Eſſay upon the Pleaſures of the Imagina- 
tions, „That Mankind receive more Delight 


from 


* 3 87. Toy Tour Tea, Leg (FAAOL Doane 4 v 
os M TO OT T d' 6 Alg.  TladTwveg Gal dur. 


f Plato, Toarreias f. 
8 Spectator, Numb. 411. 


rom the Fancy than from the Underſtanding.” 
Few are capable of Pleaſures purely intellec- 


F tual; and every Creature is capable of being 


pleaſed or diſquicted in ſome degree by 


che Fancy. Hence, plain naked Truth is 
either not perceived, or ſoon diſreliſhed. But 


the Man that can give his Ideas Life and 
c Colouring, and a the ſubtile Relations 
and mutual Influences of natural Cauſes 
EF ſenſible and ſtriking; that can beſtow upon 
them a human Appearance, and then weave 


them into a ſtrange and paſſionate Story; to 
E Him we liften with Wonder, and greedily 
learn his ſoothing Tale. We find a Pleaſure 
\ in comparing it with the Truth which it 


covers, and in conſidering the Reſemblance 


| is bears to the ſeveral Parts of the Alle- 


ory. 
ORPUEUS had never been ſaid to + have 


: charmed the wildeſt Beaſts of the Woods, : 
| and to have made the rigid Oaks keep time 
| to his Numbers, had he 6 imply told the Im- 


| port of his Song: Had he acquainted his 


lavage Audience, „ that Time and Space were 
| © the ancienteſt of things; that they had 


| © brought forth many wild and ſtrange Pro- 


* ductions, ariſing from the jarring Natures 
* and uncouth nage of the Various ” 


He the Heavens 3 with the Alt, the 


| © Earth, and Seas; which were the laſt of 


cc Things, 
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ce. Things, Time having been neither able to 
* deſtroy them (as it had done its former 


Productions) nor to make any Addition to 


« them, and bring forth the like.“ Such 
Doctrine as this would have found no Ad. 
miſſion into the Minds, nor welcome from 
the Fancy of the uncultivated Crowd : They 
could receive little Pleaſure from the Narra. 
tion, and be impreſſed with x no Reverence 
for the Subject. 

Bor WHEN after ſtriking his J. re, and 
| Haig every ruder Thought, he took up 
another "Strain; and began to unfold the 
ancient Reign of hoary Saturn, the Marvels 
of the Golden Age, and the ſtrange Relation 
of. his Progeny 3 © How the old Monarch Was 
marricd to Ops or Rhea, and had by her 
„ many Children; Theſe the cruel Father 
„ himſelf devourcd ſoon after they were 
te born; until at length ſhe brought forth 
& PFupiter and Juno, Ceres and Neptune, 
e who rebelled againſt their voracious Pa- 
« rent, made the beneficent Jupiter King, 
and deprived Saturn for ever, both of the | 
« Power to deſtroy his new Offspring, or yct 
« to beget any more.” Twas then that the 
ſtubborn Multitude opencd their Hearts to the 
* wondrous Tale; and with a pleaſing Amaze- 
ment received his Say ings: They conceived a 


high Revercnce for their Teacher, and found 
EY | them- 
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themſelves ſtruck with an Awe and Dread of 
the Deities which he ſung. 

I AM under a, Neceſlity of having re- 
courſe to Examples, becauſe the Subject is of 
a Nature ſo tickliſh and delicate, as not to 
admit of a direct Definition: For if ever the 
Je ne ſgais quoi was rightly applied, it is to 
the Powers of Mythology, and the Faculty 
that produces them. To go about to deſcribe 
it, would be like attempting to define Inſpi- 
ration, or that Glow of Fancy and Efuſt on 
© of Soul, which a Poet feels while in his Fit; 
| AScnſation ſo ſtrong, that they expreſs it only 
: by Exclamations, Adjurings and Rapture! 


eit ?e An me ludit amabilis 


Inſania? Audire & videor bios 
Errare per Lucos, amænæ 


Quas & que ſubeumt & Aure ! 


WIN a Favourite of the Muſes is in this 
Condition, Nature appears in her gayeſt Dreſs; 
the nobleſt Objects come in view; They turn 
| out their beauteous Sides; He ſees their vari- 
| ous Poſitions, and ſtays for nothing but Re- 
ſemblance to join them together. The Tor- 
rent of the Poctick Paſſion is too rapid to 
ſuffer Conſideration, and drawing of Conſe- 
quences: If the Images are but ſtrong, and 
have a happy Colluſion, the Mind joins them 
together with inconceivable Avidity, and feels 
— Drrye — [ire 
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the Joy of the Diſcharge, like throwing off a 
Burthen or Deliverance from a Preſſure x. 
Bur at the ſame time, this Force and 
Colluſi on of Imagery is ſuſceptible of very 
different Meanings, and may be viewed in 
various, and even oppaſite Lights: Ir often 
takes its Riſe from a Likeneſs which hardly 
occurs to a cool Imagination; and which we 
are apt to take for downright Nonſenſe, when 
we are able to find no Connexion between 
what went before, and the ſtrange Compati- | 
| ſon that follows. Ir is in reality the next 
thing to Madneſs ; Obſcure and ambiguous, 
with- intermixed Flaſhes of Truth, and Inter- 
vals of Senſe and Deſign . Lycophron's Caf 
ſandra, an admirable Imitation of a Prophe- 
ich Fury, is not ſo obſcure for being a Pre. 
diftion (having, like other Prophecies I, fore- 


told things that had fallen out before it Was | | 


wrotc): But.it is cloudcd by the dark Manner 


of hinting at Alen and Things, in ſuch Re. 
ſergþlances and Alluſions, as render it one 


| COL.- 


. At Phoebi nondum patiens, immanis in Anitro 
Bacchatur Vates; magnum fi pectore poſſit 
Excuſſiſſe Deum. Tanto magis ille fatigat 
Os rabidum, tera Corda domans, fingitque fremendo. 


Virgil, Mneid, Lib. 6. 
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Har. AA. b: 
+ See Ariliotle's Nyccor. Lib. 3. 8 t7. of Epimenides. 
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continued Train of wild and daring Meta- 
P bor. 


and remember that we are. treading upon 
enchanted Ground; for ſo is every inch that 
belongs to the Poets : And as we have lately 
been informed of certain Countries where 
eyery thing in Nature is reverſed, it is ſo 
here in fact, where a little Folly is preferable 


to the deepeſt Wiſdom, and all Perſons of 


cool Senſe are incapable of the higheſt Ho- 


nours: Nor have the Poſ//eſſed any Cauſe to 
complain while they may comfort themſelves 


that they are not without Company ; and 


thoſe of the moſt eminent of Mankind. 


« That there is a Grain of Folly incident to 


great Minds, is an Obſervation not entirely 


confined to Poetry; but extending itſelf to 


Perſons that excel in every Art and Charac- 


ter of Life: The ſame Flow of Spirits, and 


Energy of Thought, which enable them to 


excel in Science, and reach the Heights of 
their Profeſſion, carrying them often beyond 


the common Meaſures of ordinary Life, by 


Which alone, the Vulgar judge of Wiſdom 
and Folly. In natural Knowledge it makes 
2 Democritus or an Archimedes, who were 
ſometimes thought a little crazy by their 


Countrymen. But when it was applicd to 
what They thought Divine Matters, it aſſumed 
à more vencrable Habit and ſeverer Mien: 


Bur it me, my Lord, to look back, 


It 
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154 An Enquiry into the Life 
It then required Submiſſion and Obedience e; 
Vet ſtill it preſerved ſomething of the Air 


and Look of the original Paſſion ; ſomething 
of the ecſtatick Manner of an agitated Mind, 


Ihis is ſo true, that thoſe who had a mind 
to fallify the Character, and paſs themſelves 


upon Mankind for the truly inſpired, were 


obliged to adopt likewiſe the Appearance, and 


- affect a maddiſh Behaviour, to give a Sanc- 
tion to the Cheat. d 


War may be the Appearances, or Af 


peas of Things natural or divine, that 
have tlie virtue thus to ſhake our Frame, and 
raiſe ſuch a Commotion in the Soul, I will 
not ſo much as enquire: The Search, I ſhould 
ſuſpect, would be fruitleſs, if not zrreverent ©: 
It would be like prying into the Author of 
Fairy-Favours, which deprives the curious 
Enquirer of his preſent Enjoyment, while 
the courred Fhantom mocks his eager Grafp, 
OL 
e Sic hier jubet ipſe Deus; fic magna Geerdos 
__, Et mihi divino vaticinata Sono: 
Hzc ubi Bellonæ motu eſt agitata, nec acrem 
Flammam, non amens verbera torta timet. 
Ipſa bipenne ſuos cædit violenta lacertos, 
Sanguineque effuſo ſpargit inulta Deam : > 
Statque latus præfixa verù, ſtat ſaucia pettus, 
Et canit eventus ques Dea magna monet. 
Aib. Tibul. Eleg. 1, 6. 
Bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non Barbam; ſecreta petit loca, Balnea vitat: 


Nanciſcetur enim prætium nomenque poetæ, &, 
Horat. de Arte Poet. 
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or preſents him with a Turf, or Stone, in- 
ſtead of a Goddeſs. The Objects, they ſay, 
of this Paſſion, diſcover themſelves, like a 
coy Beauty f, but by Halves ; tis well if you 
get a Side-Glance, or a paſſing Smile : They 
cannot bear to be ſtared at, and far leſs to 
be criticized, and taken to pieces: Tis un- 
lawful to doubt of their Charms, and the _ 
ready way to elude their Force, and. rob 
ourſelves of the delightful Aſtoniſhment. 
But thus far we may preſume to carry our 
. Enquiry without Offence, and venture to ſay, 
That the original Cauſe of this Paſſion _ 
| be ſome wondrous ſublime thing, that pro 

| duces ſuch admired Effects: Tis Dictates in 
many Places, are received with profound Sub- 
miſſion, and the Perſons touched with it are 
held in high Veneration. 

Mop ER Hiſtory informs us of certain 
Countries, where they pay a devout Regard 
to mad People. They look upon them as fa- 
voured with ſome nearer Aſpects of heavenly 
things than are allowed to other Men, and 
as having ſomewhat about them ſacred and 
divine. As 1 do not pretend to account for 

tmis ſtrange Opinion, I can only as it were gueſs, 
„ = parallel Caſcs, what may be the Reaſon of 

And without looking ſo far back as the 
ers Sibyls, or the Truth- tclling, but 
diſregarded Caſſandra, we find abundance of 
Examples 


t Non copri ſue Belleæxe, e non Þ eſpoſe. Taſſo. 
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Examples in later Antiquity, of the Deference 
paid to the Ecſtatick Race. The ancient 


Greeks have expreſſed the Senſe they had of 
their Condition, by the very Name they gave 


them g: From its Origin we know how "TY 


| parable they thought "the Symptoms of My. 
thology and Madneſs. They ſaw the Perſons 


under either Paſſion, neither looking nor 
ſpeaking like other Mortals : They were 


amazed at their Change of, Hoice and Fea- 


ture; and could not perſuade themſelves, but 


that they were actuated by ſome higher Gen;- 
us than was competent to Mankind. 


Bx it was not only the Appearance that 


ſtruck them; They were led into the ſame 


way of thinking, by the imagined Effects 
of this Paſſion. Some of the Proficients in 
it, they thought capable to inform them of 


the Will of Heaven, and deſcribe the Decds 
of Hcaven- born Heroes; Others of them, to 
forctell what would happen on Earth, and 
eahly inferred the Sacredneſs of the Cauſe, 
from its wonderful and beneficent Influence. 
They were not able to imagine that mere 
Humanity could penetrate into the Depths of 
Futurity, or unravel that Combination of 


Cauſes, which they called Chance: Their 


acuteſt Obſervers could diſcover no Path to 
guide them thro the Abyſs of Ages, to the Fates 
of Families and Nations latent in the Womh | 


of 
N MAN TI. 
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of Time : And of courſe, they admired the 


darkeſt Hint given by an Oracle, and received 
the moſt diſtant Notice of. an approaching 


Event, as a Meſlage from Heaven. «< We 
reap, ſays the Philoſopher, notable Advan- 
tages from Madneſs, which comes to us as 
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a Gift of the Gods. There is, for Inſtance, 


the Propheteſs of Delphi, and the Prieſt: 
eſſes of Dodona, who in their Madneſs 
have done great and ſignal Services to 


Greece, both of a publick and private Na- 
ture, but little or nothing when in their 


its. Iwou'd be tedious to begin and 
tell of the Sihl, and many others, who, 


under the Power of a furious divining 


Spirit, have forewarned numbers of Peo— 
ple of things that were to come. At times 
there fall upon certain Families ſome cruel | 
Diſtempers, or other ſevere Affliction, to 

puniſh them for the Crimes of their Pro- 


genitors; but if any one of them is ſeized 


with this Eeſtatich Spirit, and begin to 
prophecy, a Cure is found: 


They fly 
to Prayers and Holy Ceremonies, and 


light upon certain expiatory and myſlick 
Rites which free the Perſon thus inſpired, ER 
and is a ſtanding Remedy in all ſuch Caſes to 


Poſterity. But the moſt beatiti ful Madneſs, 
and amiable Poſſeſſion, is, W nen the Love 
of the uſes ſeizes upon a ſoft and ſuſ- 


ceptible Mind; it is chen that it exalts the- 


« Soul, 
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Soul, and throwing it into Ecſtaſies, makes 
it break forth in Hymns and Songs, and 


other kinds of Poeſy, and celebrate the 


high Atchievements of ancient Times, and 


inſtruct the Generations to come. This 
is ſo certain, that whoever he be that pre. 
tends to the Favours of the Muſe, without 
partaking of this Madneſs, from an Opi- 
nion perhaps, That Art alone is ſufficient 
to make a Poet, he may aſſure himſelf that 
he will Fail in his Character; his Work will 
be lame; and while the Productions of the 
© inſpired ecſtatic Train are read and. ad 
. mired, his ſober Performance will fink in 


Oblivion. N 
LET us acquieſce in this Sentence, My 


Lord, in ſo far as it regards Poctty ; ; and after 
a fruitleſs Attempt or two, get looſe at lat 


from an infectious Subject: 
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Aneation turn'd upon the Adjunct of the 
Piece : They admired the wondering Bop, 
were / delighted with the native Simplicity and 
Surprize in his Look; and all the Maſters 
Art, in expreſſing the Character and uncouth 
| Proportions of the principal Figure, was over. 
| look d and thrown away. 
| I MAKE little doubt, my Lord, but is = 
| may be frequently the- Caſe of thoſe who | 
| attempt to deſign after oral Originale, a. 
well as natural c ones. They enter ſo deeply 
into one Paſſion or Biaſs of Humanity, that, 
do uſe the Painters Phraſe, they quite over- 
charge it. Thus J have ſeen a whole Syſtem 
of Morals founded upon a ſingle Pillar 
of the inward Frame ; and the entire Con- 
duct of Life, and all the Charakters in it; 
accounted for, ſometimes from Super/?ition, 
ſometimes from Pride, and moſt commonly 
from Intereſt. They forget how vario, 1 
Creature it is they are painting; how many 
Springs and Weights, nicely e and 
balanced, enter into the Movement, and 
require a 5 Allowance to be made to their 
ſeveral Clogs and Impulſes, cre you can de- 
fine its Operation and Effects. But few of 
them arc willing to acknowledge ſo much ; 
and like the honeſt Painter, go and daſh out 
the ſuperfluous Boy, and put a Tree or im. 
pending Rock in his room, that will not 
eclipſe the principal Repreſentation. 


| gl 
(c 
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WHETHER any ſuch Enormity has hap- 
pened in ſome Step or other of this Enquiry, 


or whether it would be worth while to lop 
off the Excreſcence, if 1t prove troubleſome, 


1 I ſubmit to. 7 Our. Lordſhip's Determination. 


All I beg for, is a ſhort Demur in the Sen- 
tence, until we regain a cooler Temper to 
conduct us to the end of our Search, and 
to teach us; What Uſe is to be made of the 
| mad mythological Vein? A chief Part of 
Homer's Works cannot be underſtood without 
ſome knowledge of its Nature and Origin, 
| nor taſted without a Conſciouſneſs of his 
Dexterity in the Application: Even the 
lively Author of the Dialogues of the Dead, 
with all his Penetration, has put it as a 
| Maxim in the Mouth of the Poet, . That 
« as it is the beſt way, to prophecy of diſtant 
= things, and wait for Events to fulfil it; 
e in Poetry, there is nothing like ſend- 
© ing forth a Fable into the World, in hopes 
3 that ſome time or other it may ſtumble 
c upon an Allegory. 
MYTHOLOGY, taken in the largeſt 
| Senſe, muſt be diſtinguiſhed into two Go + * 
| The one abſtracted and cool; the Reſult of 
great Search and Science: Being a Com- 
| © pariſon of the Harmony and Diſcord, the 
| © Reſemblance and Diſſimilitude of the 
powers and Parts of the Univerſe.” It often 
| conliſts of their fineſt F roportions and hidden 
| M Apti- 


Aptitudes {et together, and perſonated by a 
cc ſudden and flaſhy; rapid Feelings, and Starts 
« of a Paſſion not in our Power.“ The fit | 
of theſe may be called artificial, and the i 


Science, and may be learn'd ; the other is 
the Faculty that for the moſt part, if not 


cannot be learned; but like other natural 
Powers, admits of Culture and Improvement. 
The Uſe I would make of ſuch a Diviſion is 


portunities the World could give, to acquire 
and Parentage, his Education and Buſineſs, 
for a noble Capacity and a proportioned Cut- 


Jure. They conſpired to bleſs him with ſo 


Genius, ſaid in a happily invented word, 


Inſtruction as the ren Kingdom of Egypt 
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Being acting like a Mortal. © The other, 


ſecond natural Mythology; the one is | 


always, invents and expreſſes it. This laſt 


to obſerve, That Homer had the happieſt Op- 


the one, and improve the other.. 
Wx need only call to mind his Climate 


to be perſuaded of the fair Chance he had 


powerful an Influence, that the fagacious 
Democritus, ſtruck with admiration "of his 


That it approached to Divinity a. And as 
for acquired Knowledge in the mythological 
Way, had he been to range over the Globe, 
He could have pitched upon no Country, in 
any Age before or ſince, ſo proper for hi 


a *O:: 1480; SILEQD a erAZor hx. 
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Ix Ecypr he might learn their Doctrine 
concerning the Origin of Things; He wou'd 
be informed of the Antiquity of "Pop and the 
Inventions of Thoth : He wou'd hear their 
ſtatute Songs and legal Hymns, handed down 
for thouſands of Years, and containing the 
Principles of their primitive Theology: The 
Nature of the E/ements, the Influences of the 
Planets, the Courle of the 7ear, and Inſtincts 
of Animals. How attentively would he liſten 
1 the Songs of their Goddeſs ? the Compoſi- 
tions of the beneficent Is b; who while or on 
Earth, condeſcended thus to employ the 
Muſes, and preſcribe the Form in which ſhe. 
would be worſhipped after ſhe was gone? 
Theſe he would imbibe; and like ſome young 
Druid come over from Gaul to ſtudy under 
the Britiſh Prieſts, the ſenior Doctors of 
their oral Myſteries, He wou'd return to his 
Country fully inſtructed, and a Maſter in 
| their emblematical Mythology. Ee 
NEVER was there. a People ſo addicted to 
Metaphor and Alluſion : Their very Method 
| of Writing or Sacred Sculpture, was a complete 
and ſtanding Syſtem of natural Simile's. 
e It Was an ee Collection of all the 
* Relations, and analogous Circumſtances, 
* they could find in a long courſe of Ob- 
* ſcryation, between human Affairs, and the 
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ee Nature and Make of Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, 
Reptiles, Inſects, or whatever animate or 


A. 


* 


c inanimate thing they imagined moſt con- 
ſonant to the Manners and Oeconomy of 
© what they wanted to repreſent.” Thus 


when they would ſignify a dutiful Child, 


they painted a S7ork ; becauſe that Bird, as 
they fancied, being fed by its Dam and 
taught to fly, never afterwards leaves her, 


but accompanies and tends her until ſhe die 


of old Age. When they wou'd repreſent a a 
Woman that had been once with Child, they 


painted a Lioneſs; becauſe they believed that | 
Animal conceives but once. When they 


deſigned to paint a Man univerſally hated 
and ſhunned, they drew an Fel, which is | 
found in company with no other Fiſh. 


THEY HAD likewiſe a ſingular way of e 
preſſing abſtracted Ideas; ſuch as Pleaſure | 


and Pain, Impoſſibility, Antiquity, Happi- 


neſs, and the like. Thus, to expreſs Plea: 


ſure, they painted the Number S7xteen, which 
they looked upon as the Year of Life when 
Mankind is capable of mutual Enjoyment. 
For an Iinpoſſibility, they delincated to Feet 
walking upon Water; and to denote any 


. thing very ancient, they painted a Bundle of 
their Papyrus, a Plant which they thought Wi 
the fir/# Food of Mortals, before the Inven- 


tion of Corn, or cating of Fleſh. Sometimes 


their Characters did not only contain a ſimplc 
# Exprct: 


Expreſſion of a Fact, or the manner of it, but 
likewiſe exhibited the Reaſons and Cauſe 3 


eſpecially if it was a natural Appearance that 


happened in their Country, or any thing 
relating to the Diviſion of Time, or the Re- 


| yolutions of the Heavenly Bodies. 5 
Thus, in order to explain the Overflow- 


ing of the Nile, they firſt painted a Lion; 
becauſe the Inundation of Egypt happens 


conſtantly in June, when the Sun is in 


that $7272 of the Zodiack. Under him ſtood 
three Mater Veſſels; and the Figure of a 
Heart with a Tongue, in the midſt of them. 


The three Urns, neither more nor leſs in 
number, denoted the three Cauſes, as they 


conceived, concurring in the Production of 


| the Phenomenon. One they aſcribed to the 


Soil of Egypt 3 of ſuch a nature, they ſaid, 


as to generate Moiſture in itſelf : The ſecond 


ſtood for the Influence of the Ocean, whoſe 


| Waves, according to Thales, were then im- 
| pelled into the River's Mouth by the Etęſian 
| Winds: tho' that Part aſſigned to the Ocean 
may rather favour the Opinion of Euthymenes, 


That the Nile took its riſe from the At- 
* lantick, and yearly overflowed its Banks, 


* at the Seaſon when theſe Winds beat upon 


the Coaſt, and drove a greater quantity of 
Water into the mouth of the Cavern that 
++ 3 3 
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166 
« fed it e.“ The third Irn expreſſed the 
true Cauſe of the annual Deluge ; the prodi- 
gious Rains, that fall about that time in the 
Southern Parts of Ethiopia, and are gathered 
by a large Circuit of Mountains into the 
Baſon or Lake, where the Nile has its Origin. 
Theſe make it ſwell above its Banks, and 
lay the /ower Egypt under water for three 
Months in the Year d. 
THE Heart was an TT of the Nile 
itſelf, as it gave Life and Motion to Egypt, in 
the ſame manner as the other does to the 
Human Body : And the annexed Tongue re- 
preſented Humidity, the great Cauſe of ther 
Happineſs; and according to them and their 
. 5 the firſt conſtituent Principle of 
Being. 
THESE, my Lord, are a few Examples of 
the enigmatical Humour of the Fg p], 
I could with pleaſure add to them, both for 
the Curioſity of what they contain, and be- 
cauſe they abound with [magery, and fi the | 
Mind with more Senſations than any ot.ct | 
kind of Writing. I could run over the ſur— 
riſing Reſemblance they found between the 


8 Navigavi Atlanticum mare: Inde Nilus d fluit major quam- 
diu Eteſiæ tempus obſervant; tunc enim ejicitur mare initazt!- 
bus ventis. Cum reſederint, et pelagus conquieſcit; ino aue 
diſeedenti inde vis Nilo eſt. Cætcrum dulcis maris fare et 
miles niloticis Belluæ. 

Euthym. Mafſilicnſ. apud Senecam. Nat. Queſt. Lib 4 92 
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Sun and a puny Inſect, the common Beetle, 


in its Generation, Inſtinct, and Parts. I could 
relate the Sympathy they obſerved between 


me Moon at her Change, and their On- 


cephalus or Ape; an Animal, as they ſaid, 


deſigned by Nature, for a ſacred Symbol, in 


ſo far as it comes into the world circumciſed 


| like an Egyptian Prieſt: And from theſe 


and ſuch like, we might explain a part of 
the Reaſon of their monſtrous Statues, and 


Baboon- Morſbip f. But an Apprehenſion ſtops | 


me, leſt it be ſaid, That all this while I am 


but indulging a Conjecture, and pleaſing my 


ſelf with an imaginary Scheme; © That Ho- 


« wer never learned the Eg pt an My tholog y, 


« neither does it appear, that he knew the 
« Grounds of their Religion.” 5 | 


THE Argument of the greateſt weight to 
prove that He did, is taken firſt from the Al- 


legories that are found in his Writings. They 


contain the ſame Doctrine and Theogony as 
M4 ME 


f The Opinion which the wiſe and learned Plutarch enter- 


tained of their Rites and religious Ceremonies, is ſomething _ 
ſingular. 'Ou3zy 1 d aoſov, 6133 puedes, 6v3z d 810184 aovigy 


(were? Evert voritgc:) iſrarsgareouro TEPOTPITAIE ; dank Th 
kv nl nz; Eyoura ua} Ng seh dias, T% &' Gur Hjporpk ould 
THe; TETOPIKHE I Quoudjs is: And the very Example he 


ſubjoins is, T,vy 0 re! KPOMMTOT> the Regard they pay to 


the Onion. The Egyptians, ſays he, have inſerted nothing into 


* their Worſhip without a Reaſon, nothing merely fabulous, 


"nothing ſuperſtitious, (as many ſuppoſe) ; but their Inſtitutions 
* have either a Reſpect to Morals, or to ſomething aſeful in 
* Life ; and many of them bear a beautiful Reſemblance ot 
* tome Fact in Hiſtory, or of tome Appearances in Nature. 


Aur: T6} Leides na Oelde. 
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we know was delivered by Orphens, and in 
the ſame vailed and myſticł manner: So that 
with the ſame certainty as we can ſay, ſuch 


a Man is a Sfoick, another an Epicurean, and 
another a Sceprick, we can affirm that Homer | 
is an Egyptian Mythologiſt We immediately | 


ſuſpect a Man to be a Diſciple of a particular 


ect, and inſtructed in this or the other 
School, from his way of writing, and uſing 


the Terms peculiar to cither of them. Bur 


if we find him building likewiſe upon the 
fame Principles, and delivering the ſame Þ 
Maxims, We no longer doubr of his recep: 4 
Tor. N 

THE Egyptian Religion and Dodrinez, : 
were ſettled in the ſouthermoſt Parts of | 


_ Greece, by Danans and his Poſterity. After. 


wards Orpheus, Muſzus, Melampus, and their Wi 


Succeſſors, ſpread them over all the Country. 


Homer, who came after them, made no 
change upon thoſe Rites and Opinions: And | 
yet, My Lord, we find his Writings appealed | 


to, as the Standard of their private Belief, 


and grand Directory of publick Warſhip. 1s | 
not this the ſame as to tay, © That Homers 
Poetry contains the ſame Principles and Pre- 
c cepts wath thoſe of the Egyptian T heologue, | 
% and was the perfecteſt Collection of them 
« the Greczans had in Mriting? Nor are 
there wanting other Proofs, not only of our 
Poets following the general Doctrine of the | 


Eg'p | 


mers  fwnns o " BSE —_ 
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Eg -yptians, and of the Grecian Law-giver | 
51 Scholar, but plainly borrowing Images 
and Deſcriptions from him, and inſerting 
them in his Poetry : Eſpecially if your Lord- 
" ſoip will take it upon the Word of the early 


Fathers of our Church, it will be eaſy to 
make out nothing leſs than downright Pla. 


giariſin. 


«HOM E R, ſays one of them *, firetch- 


* ing his Privilege as a Poet, and from an 
Emulation of the Glory that Orpheus had 
< acquired, myſtically introduces a Plurality 
« of Gods, that he might not appear to dif- 
© ſent from the other's Poetry. He has copied 


* him ſo cloſe, that the Reſemblance appears 
« in the very firſt Line of his Works: Or- 


ce © pheus having begun his Poem with 


M Geld Sead Anuirees: ee 
Homer copies 
Mun, et Dead Ant 9 AzDIG. * 


(c chooſing rather to offend i in the Meaſure of - 
« his Verſe, than to be the firſt that made 
* mention of the Name of the GoDps. 

ANOTHER primitive Writer F hath re- 
corded ſeveral Inſtances of his borrowing 
largely both from Orpheus and Muſzus. He 
informs us, that Orpheus having faid a very 
harſh thing of the fair Sex, 


25 
* Tuſtin Martyr. + Clemens Alexandrin Riromat. 8. 
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Qs 8 ure Ty, , Pino je 
Nothing ſo fierce and impudent as Woman : 
Homer had juſt changed a Word, and ſaid, 
Ac Br He , xe GY LAND ννννν] s. 
And that as Muſææus firſt employed the beau- 
tiful and juſt Compariſon of the growth and 
decay of the Leaves of Trees, to expreſs the 
tranſitory State of Mortals, Homer had but 
tranſcribed it in the ſixth 1/zad, © That as 
« the Wind ſtrewed the Leaves upon the 
Ground, and the ſprouting Wood ſent forth 
© others at the approach of Spring, fo 
one Generation of Men fails, and another 
c comes in its room.” The Father gives 
| ſome other Examples of the ſame kind,; par- 
ticularly the noble Deſcription of the Cyclops 
falling aſleep; which he ſays Homer took 
ſrom Orypheus's Repreſentation of Saturn in 
the Theogony : 1 55 


Kerr oo 0 duyire ; rad YE 4 
Sx ve, 

Aces wνο dd rug — 

— - Out fretch'd he lay 
His brawny Neck reclin'd; then ſunk in Sleep, 
The all. -ſubauing God. 


Wirn what Views theſs ancient Authors 
have made ſuch Obſervations, or how far 
they 
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they have ſucceeded in them, is a | Queſtion 


remote from our preſent Subject: Only ſo far 
we may preſume to uſe their Authority in 
ſecular matters, as they intended to prove in 


the firſt place, That Homer was not him- 
« ſelf the Author of the Poly-theiſm which 


© he ſung, nor the Inventor of his religious 


« and philoſophical Allegories; but had re- 


« ceived them, at firſt or ſecond hand, from 
EF © the Egyptians.” In this reſpect, it would 
= not be Ailfcalt for any body who is ac- 

| quainted with Homer, and who looks over 
the few Fragments of Orpheus, to make other 
Remarks to the ſame purpoſe. As for in- 
ſtance, that beautiful Deſcription of Heaven, 


ſo juſtly admired, and tranſcribed by Ari— 
frotle. 


*Ovav uni) 291 * Irv 2. a... 


Radiant from Heaven he came, the bleſt 


Abodes, 
And Seat unſbaken of th immortal Gods : 


The happy Land, where T empeſts never blow, 


Nor chilling Showers deſcend, nor fleecy Snow; 


2% unclouded Sky ſmiles with perpetual Day, 


And Light eternal darts a gladdening Ray. 


This Deſeription bears a great Reſemblance 


to thoſe Lines of the Theologue, 12 the An- 


cients called Orpheus): 
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7% Abodes of Men 
He ſever d from th Immortals, to poſſeſs 
A bliſsful Seat, exempt from all Exceſs ; 
Where from above no chilling Cold is ſent, 
Nor ſcorching Ardour fires the Element; — 
Where Phoebus Axle rowls the middle Road, 
And temp rate Mildneſs dwells beneath the 


(od. 
Here the Thought is the ſame, and ſeveral of 
the Names. In the Fragments that paſs under 
the name of the ſame Author, we have Exam- 
ples of thoſe hidden pieces of Art employed 
by our Poct, to give his Work an air of Divi- 
nity and Inſpiration. Such is the Invocation 
of his Muſe at the beginning of his Pocm, 

and his mentioning the celeſtial Appellations 
of Men and Things, as if he had underſtood 
the Language of the Gods. As to the fir}, 
beſides what is told above, there is another 
Addreſs to his Genius recorded by T zetzes: 


/ 


Nav 0” aſs por xlvpn AcSn9fils event Mobo; 


where the Epithet comes from a Mountain in 
Thrace, in the Odtyſian Country. For the 
ſecond, Briareus's two Names are later than 


the Moons: 


| Mimm3' Am Tiny dacieares, ur: SEAHNEN 
ASN x A, 3 ED 3: 7: MHNHN, 


. PLAN pe : EH ONA ge A HEATER 
Another 
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Another Earth of boundleſs Size he form d, 
SELENE calld in Heaven; but the Tribes 
Of Men term it the MOON : She, like this 
Globe, 

Has many Hulle, and Towns, and lofty Roof. 


Bur however theſe things may be, whether 
Coincidences from Chance, or Imitations 


drew his Mythology from theſe three Sources: 


bliſhed in his Country: Secondly, from the 
Traditional Doctrines of Orpheus and Me- 
lampus, who firſt formed the Grecian Cere- 
Montes, and gave that People a Notion of 
Immortality: And laſtly, which was the Pa- 


Learning. 

I woULD not be underſtood in this, as 
if I affirmed that Homer had gone thro' a 
Courſe of Hieroflyphicks in Egypt : Perhaps 


Perfection, as it afterwards attained ; tho 
their high Pretenſions to Antiquity and legal 


them 
1 a 


ariſing from a Parity of Principles and Man- 
ners, we may ſafely conclude, that Homer 


Firſt, from the Form of Worſhip already eſta- 


rent of the other two, from the Eg Yptian 


that Science was not then brought to ſuch. 


Inftiturions in Religion ſeem to aſſure us that 
it was. But the Deſi ign of the Examples in 
that way, was to ſhew their Manner of Think- 
ing and Writing upon natural and religious 
Subjects: From which of conſequence we 
mult ſuppoſe, That if Homer was at all among 
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them, as it appears he was, a Man ſo capable 


and inquiſitive, could not return without 
learning ſomething of their Rites, and the 
reaſons of them ; that is, of their Mythology 


Wir reſpect to the traditional Part of 
his Inſtruction, it may be asked, How it was 


preſerved in times of ſuch Ignorance and 


Diſorder ? And thro what Channels it could 
be conveyed to Homer? Tho this Queſtion 
be upon the matter anſwered already, and 


that the Age in which he lived is too remote, 


to allow us to ſpeak with certainty of his 
Inſtructor; yet we can give an account of 

ſome great Men who had the honour to paſs 
for his Teachers, and were named as ſuch by 
the Learned and Wiſe among the Ancients, | 
And firſt, PRONA PIDES of Athens is 


given for his Maſter s. Diodorus the Sicilian, 


whole Authority is doubly valuable, as an 
_ Hiſtorian and a Critick, honours him with 
the Appellation of MEAOTIOIOE EYSTHS;* 
and adds, that He had written in the Pelaſ- 
gick Character, in imitation of Linus and 
his Scholars: That his Subject was likewiſe 
the ſame; The primeval State of Nature; 
8 l he accordingly inſcribed Paro kor 


De firſt World. 


1 him, Ariſteus the famous North. 
ern Traveller has the faireſt Pretenſions. He 


was a Native of Proconneſus, a little Iſland 
t Biblioth. Lib. 3. 4 Poet of great Genius. 


£ C& a4. 
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in the Propontis near the ancient Cyzicus, a 
delicious Place, and partaking in the Bleſſings 
of that happy Climate. Invited by his Situa- 
tion, which lay juſt oppoſite to Thrace, He 
viſited that Country, wandred a. great way up 
among the Scythians, and was the firſt that 
gave the Greeks any knowledge of the north- 
ern Nations. He compoſed, at his Return, 
the APIMAZIIEIA'EIIH, Arimaſpian Poetry ; 
containing an Account of the ſeveral Tribes 
of the Barbarians he had gone thro', and 
particularly of the One-eyed Arimaſpians, as 
he calls them, the fierceſt of Menh. After this 
He made a Voyage Weſtward, and viewed 
Italy, at that time almoſt as barbarous as the 
Scythians themſelves; and both at home 
and in his Travels, he ſeems to have per- 
formed ſome Feats of an extraordinary Na- 
ture i, which raiſed the Wonder of his Co- 
temporaries, and made him be looked upon 
as a God, or at leaſt as a divine Man. This 
Opinion would not be weakened by his 
writing a <T heogony, like the reſt of the 
ancient Sages ; and exerciſing himſelf in a 
Field, where Philoſophy and Religion of old 
firove which ſhould moſt aſſiſt the other, and 


made an Effort in common for the Good of 
Mankind. 


Berwans 
n Herodot. We Lib. 4. 
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BETWEEN thoſe two, Pronapides and 
Ariſteiis, lies the Claim of inſtructing Homer. 


Creophilus too is named as. a Competitor; 
but his Pretenſions had been better ſmothered 
as we ſaw formerly. How to determine be- 


twixt the remaining Pretenders, ſurpaſſes my 


Abilities ; and I muſt in this Particular join 


with an Author, v o tho an Admirer of our 


Poet, has exerciſed his Eloquence, in proving 


him unjuſt to the Trojans, and injurious to 


the beauteous Helen. It is Dion Chry ſoſtome 
I mean, who gives it as his opinion, © That 
b as the preciſe Time and Place of his Birth 
« was not certainly known among the Greeks, 


ce fo it was likewiſe a queſtion, ho had 


c been his. Maſter in Wiſdom and Poetry? 


Bur there is another Channel ſtill, thro' 
which this kind of Science might flow down 
to Homer; not indeed dire&ly from Egypt, 


but from a Phoenician or Egyptian Colony. 
' Your Lordſhip knows the invidious Story that 
gocs of Hippocrates the Father of Medicine: 


It was cuſtomary among the Ancients, when 
any one recovered of a Diſeaſe, to write or 
engrave an account of their Cure upon 2 


Tablet, and hang it up in the Temple of 


Eſculapius, in ſign of Gratitude to the God, 


who they thought had directed them to the 
Remedy. Theſe Tablets, they 1, contain- 


| | ing 


«k "Ouhpr us YUP» ECTS & dAA TA D kuTovy 1 dre ddν 
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"ng the Hiſtory of all ſorts of Diſtempers, 
ind their Method of Cure, Hippocrates per- 
uſcd ; and having made himſelf Maſter of 


the Knowledge they afforded, afterwards ſet 
fire to the Temple, that he might enjoy 


ſuch a Treaſure without a Rival. 
Moch of the ſame kind is the account 
we have of Homers Inſtruction; only he 


ſpared the Records from which he drew it. 


'Twas in the firſt or ſecond Generation after 


Oedipus, ſays Diodorus, that Thebes was 


ſack d a ſecond time by Alemæon. Among 


the Captives he carried off, was the old blind 


« Prophet Tireſias, who died by the way : 


baut his Daughter, the celebrated Manto, 
was ſent to Delhhi as a part of the Spoil. 


She was no leſs skilled in Dzvimation than 
her Father; and while ſheſtaycd in Apollo's 
« Temple, made great Improvements in the 


« Art. She was favoured by the God; and 


© having a wonderful Genius, compoſed 
* Oracles of all kinds, and in different 
cc. Forms, allegorical, propheticat, and moral. 
© Theſe were preſerved in the Temple; and 
from them, ſays the Hiſtorian, Homer vor- 


as Ornaments into his own Poetry). 
HOWEVER imaginary this Inlinuation 


may appear; it would be raſh to condemn it 
as entircly groundlels, It carries indeed in its 


N Face, 


* Biaele Book IV. 


rowed many Verſes, and inſerted them 
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Face a certain air of Fable; but if narrowly 
viewed, and rhe Circumſtances weighed, [ 
believe it will be allowed to bear an appli. 
cation of the Proverb, “ That if not true, 
e it is at leaſt well contrived.” The Founda. 


tion of the Story, Alcmeon's Expedition, the 


ſacking of Thebes, and its Deſolation long 
after, even during the Trojan War, arc cer- 
tain and undoubted Facts: The Neighbour- 
| hood of the Delphick Oracle, the conſtant 
Cuſtom of the Country, and the ſuppoſed 


Sanctity of the Place, make the ſubſequent 


Parts of it look probable. 


Bur when we take in the other Preſump- 


tions, ariſing from the Oracle itſelf and Ho- 
mers own Works, it becomes difficult for us 
to refuſe our Aſſent: As firſt, That the Places 
where Hymns, Songs, Prans, and Poetry | 


in general was uſed and known, were an- 


ciently no other than the Temples and Altars 
of the Gods: Next, That the ertoarza 


or Sayings of the God were preſerved with a 


peculiar Care : They were inſcribed ſome- 
times in Wood, and ſometimes in Plates of 
Metal, and hung up on the Pillars that encloſed | 
the AArTON or Sanctuary. Nay Plutarch 


aſſures us, That there was commonly about 


the Temple at Delphi, a Set of Men of a 


Pgetical Turn, whoſe Buſineſs it was to fit 


round the Oracle on ſolemn Days, and re- 


which 


ceive the Voice from Pythia's Mouth, 


2 
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were afterwards to wrap up in a Vehicle of 
Words, in what Phraſe and Meaſure they 
thought convenient n. For ſuch was the 
ee kind of Life, continues 7he humain Philo- 
« ſopher, in theſe early Times, and ſo gene- 
„ral was the Propenſity to Harmony and 
« Numbers, that every Science was delivered 
« in Verſe : Nothing 1 in Hiſtory, nothing in 
" Philoſophy, and in a word, no Accident 
« or Tranſaction that wanted Yozce and De- 
« ſcription, but what wore the Garb of the 
te Muſes, and in it was admired. Nor for 
certain, did the Delphian God refuſe the 
I « loyed Ornament to his on Art, or drive 
© © the divine Muſe from the ſacred Tripod : 
ee invited her to it, and fanned the poet- 
| © ick Fire: He cheriſhed the pregnant Breaff, 
| inſpired it with Images, and exalted the 
myſterious Sublime of the Soul, until it 
« burſt forth in Strains befitting his Shrine. 

Bur this is not all: We know from Ho 
mers own Mouth, that 7h7s very Temple was 
in high Repute long before His Days: That 
it was honoured by the adjacent Nations, 
conſulted by Princes, and was arrived at an 
© immenſe Pitch of Wealth and Fame. In 
the Odyſſey, he lets us know that Agamemnon 
10 conſulted it himſelf before he undertook. 

N 2 the 


Im This is confirmed by Strabo: Luba Feyoutmy 76 rue H 
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the Expedition to Troy ® : and in the JI774d, 
Achilles tells the A or from that 
Prince (Agamemnon) © That He would net 
« marry his Daughter, tho' ſhe were beaut;- 
« ful as Venus, and sSkilful as Minerva; 

„ That he would have no Peace with him, 


nor part in the War; That he was reſolved 
e to go home to Phthia, and ſhun his im- 
6c pending Fate ; ſince his Life was more 
„ worth to him than all the Wealth within 


« the Walls of Troy; and (to inhance the 
« Compariſon) more than all the Treaſures 


that are preſerved within the Stone built 


« Gateof the rocky PTTHOS, the Abode of 
he Soothſaying APOLLO.o 


TIA IS is Homers Deſcription of the d itua. 


lion of the Oracle: When we compare it 
with the accounts left us by Hiſtorians and 
Travellers, it appears fo natural and juſt, 
that we caſily believe the Poet muſt have 


had the rough Aſpect of the Mountain in his 

Eye, and repreſented. the Building from the 
fate!y © FIginal. Or if this Belief be thought 
fond or illufive, it is not im poflible to heighten 
the Evidence: But + ons condition, that 


We 


n *Qc yu 4 wpeiov avbacaro Sorbo ATIAA WY 
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| ye remember the Want of Records al- 


ready mentioned ; and that they had in thoſe 


days no other Method of knowing the Trans- 


ations of former Ages than by Tradition 
and Converſe with ths Guardians of Know- 


lelge. With ſuch Aſſiſtance it is caly to 


make out Homer's Acquaintance with Delhi. 
To him, ny Lord, we owe our Information 
of the Antiquity and fir/? Settlement of that 
ſacred Seat : From him we learn, «Yat 
« wiſe Nation or artful People was then 


« able to project ſuch an Eſtabliſhment ; or 
FE < cndowed with the neceſſary Adereſs for- 
© © cxccuting the great Hen of explaining the 


cc Purpoſes of Heaven, and forctelling the 


Fortunes of Men.” A little Reflection 


will tell us, they could hardly be Greeks : 
Ihe Grecian Tribes had not as yet attained 


the ordinary Arts of Life; much leſs had 


they reached this Height of human Policy“. 
Or if it was a Grecian Settlement, the Plant- 


ers muſt have been fore Fxception from the 


Rule; ſome privileged Nation, and the ſirſt 
infruQed | in Religion and Government. 

Ix was fo, my Lora; and to make amends 
tor the Silence or Trifiing of the ſucceeding 
Hiſtorians r, Homer hath aſſured ns, That the 


Founders of thi S. prophetics Colony were 


; CRE TANS. There were wany of 


N 3 by « them, 


; See Page 23. and Section II. gk 
* Ephorus apud Stravoncm, Lib. 9, 
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rhem, he ſays, and goodly Men, who came 
in a Ship from Cnoſſus the City of Minos, 
and were choſen by Apolla to offer Sacri- 
e fices, and relate the Oracles of the 60% 
of the Golden Tripod; whatever Phyobys 
ſhould utter, when he prophecied from 
6 the Laurel, under the Hollows of Parnaſ 
fuss.“ And that we may not doubt of 
the Manner in which this was done, He tell 


That they ſung { ſuch Pæans or Hymns of 
Praiſe, 


* 


Cc 


"Ont TE Keri Tlajfoves 3 ; l Te Meer 
E rag Ne Oed le huε¹ 0 0h. 


As Cretans Wont 70 7 ng ; whoſe Breaſt the 
Muſe 


Hach filled, divine, with ever. flowing Vaſe 


SUCH was the firſt Eftabliſhment of the 
Delphic Oracle. It came to be quickly in 
repute with its neareſt Neighbours; and in 
not a great many Years, Greece was full of 
the Fame of its Sanity and Truth. Preſents 
of immenſe Value came pouring in, from 
Italy on one hand, and from A//a on the 
other: And when theſe Treaſures were touch'd, 
or any Indignity was offered the Temple, 
the Fublich was ſure to eſpouſe the Quarrel, 


and 


* *Ohcs Tuvos 216 AT6M. It is exactly S/ rabo's Deſcription of 
the Oracle, Occ} & eva T9 HA,“, P ANTPON KOTAON 41% 
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and make a Holy War in its Defence. But 
the greateſt honour it had, was to be the Place 
of Afſembly of the Amphictyons, or great 
Council of Greece. They were Deputics 


ſent from the Sovereign States, to conſult in 


common the general Welfare of their Coun- 


try, and determine Differences between the 


| jarring Cities. 


Dun xs their Meeting, the Pythian Games | 
were celebrated in honour of Apollo. The 


reaſon why I mention them, is to obſerve 


that it was long before Horſe- Races and 


Mreſtling came to be a part of the Entertain- 


ment. The frſ# and ſole Actors for many 


diſts; and their Conteſt was, who {hould 


Years, were the KleAr AO or Rhapſo- 


ſing the fineſt Pæan in preſence of that 


- augult Aſſembly. This Cuſtom was eſtabliſhed 
before the Amphictyons met at Delphi: And 


tho there were no other Evidence of Homer's 


being there, yet I ſhould never think, that 


were paid to his Art. 

fond of the Character; was ſenſible to Glory 
and publick Eſteem ; and as for his liking to 
the Subjee?, the Praiſe of Apollo, beſides the. 
firſt and longeſt of his Emus dedicated to 


the ſweeteſt Singer in Greece would fooliſhly 
ſhun the Place where the greateſt Honours 


that Theme, theres. goes a Second under his 


Name, where he tell g the God; Tha ia 


“ {weet- ſpoken Bard, who holds: in his Hand 
7: N 4 an 


'Tis plain he was 
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an harmonious Lyre, makes him always the 
firſt and laſt Subject of his Song t. 
Ab HERE, a new unbounded Profped 
opens full upon us : Homer at Delphi, con- 
verſing with the Prieſts, and ſinging Purans 
to Apollo ! What Advances might he not 
make in this great School of Religion and 
Poctry ? The Oracle was the fanding Foun- 
tain of their Knowledge: The ſacred Spring 
that ſtood open for their Inſtruction in (what 
they thought) Piety and Learning. Thither 
tliey came from every neighbouring Coaſt, 
to learn the Fates of Kingdoms and Com- 
mon- Wealths, and conſult: the Succeſs of 
their Projects in private Life. Let us think 
a littie, how it ww2s poſlible to draw ſuch 
Dependance > How to maintain it in the 
midſt, not only of a harbarous People, ſuch 
as the Greeks gencrally were at its Settle— 
ment; But when things were much changed, 
when they had acquired that Acuteneſs and 
Penetration, for which they were famous 
ſome hundreds of Years before the Oracle 
ceaſed. Religious Reputation, we know, is 
of a tickliſh Nature, hard to be ſupported ; in 
a lcarned inquiſitive Nation; and when once 
| blaſted, is irretrievable for ever. The D- 
culty increaſes, when we conſider how nicely: 
the Anſe ers would be ſifted, and their Senſe 


Ca «a avalica oP 
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canvaſſed, with more curious Eyes and anxi- 
ous Attention, than any thing in the World 
| beſides: And after all, it ſeems, © They 
« focked to Delphi, and believed the Oracle. 


As a fort of Apology tor a thing incapable 
of Defence, we mult ſuppoſe, that they firmly 
: believed IR many of them have left in 
Writing, © That moſt of the Predictions 


« were really accompliſhed.” Others, they 


perſuaded. themſelves, would ſtill come to 


pals: For they reaſoned, If ſome had, h 
not all? In the next place, it uſually ap- 
peared from the Anſwer, That thc God was 


perfectly acquainted with the Country, Pa- 


rentage, and Fortunes of his Suppliant. He 
commonly addreſſed him with an Appellation 
taken from the Founder of his Family, or 


from ſome illuſtrious Place or Perſon to 
whom he bore a relation. And indeed thro” 


all the Oracles that have reached us, Ve dil- 
cover a wide Knowledge of the Geography 
and Antiquities of 5 ; of their Colontes, 


ancient Sertlements, and Turns in their Af- 
fairs. Nor is that Knowledge confined to 
Greece ; but Aſia, Africk, and the Weſtern 


Parts, fall often under the Cognizance of 


Apollo. 


To account for this, without ſuppoſing a 


Hccellon of knowing Men in the Service of 


the Temple, and a Stock of Literature un- 


known to the reſt of Creece, would prove a 
difficult 
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difficult Task: And the rather, that there 


could be no Fallacy deviſed to ſupply the 


want of it. For the Votaries, however prone 


to believe, and unwilling to reaſon, yet could 


never be deceived as to their own County 
and Parentage. And in this reſpect the 


Oracle acted in as fair a manner as could 


be wiſhed. It did not, like the Sibyls, utter 
Prophecies at random, upon ſtrange hidden 
Subjects, without Rule or Choice: But al- 


lowed you plainly to ſtate your Queſtion, and 
then, in ſome connexion with it, emitted a 
Prophecy, or gave the Solution. There 
ſeems then to be a Neceſlity either to admit 


the Knowledge of the Prieſts, or turn Con- 


werts to the Ancients, and believe in the 
Omniſcience of Apollo, which in this Age 
I know no body in hazard of. 


THE Truth is, ſuch a Settlement neither 
could have been projected nor executed at 
that time, by any other than a wiſe People, 
skilled in the Arts of Government both rcli- 
gious and civil, and not without ſome Expe- 
rience in Naval Affairs. Without this laſt, 


it was impoſlible to know the Sratè of Greece; 
the different Nations that inhabited the ſeve- 


ral Coaſts ; their Cities, and Product of the 
Soil; the Revolutions in their Republicks, 


and Origins of their Families. But a Pcoplc 


skilled in Navigation had good Opportunities i 
to know ſuch things; ; becaule, as was alrcady 
obſerycd, | 
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obſerved, the greater part of Greece lay upon the 
Sea. Theſe Conditions are hard to be found 
together ; and when found, they agree to no 
Greek Nation then in being, but to the Cre- 
tans; the very Men whom our Poet names 


a View of this ancient Iſland, and, if poſſible, 
trace this Oracular Science to its Fountain. 
Ix APPEARS from Hiſtory, That before the 

Days of Minos, Crete lay under the common 
Calamities of Greece : It was afflicted with 


time, it became a regular flouriſhing State 


of its Situation, had the Happineſs fo preſerve 
its Liberty long after the Continent was en- 


Change in their Affairs, it is natural to infer, 
degrees, like the Athenian and Roman, or 


cc 


Penetian Conſtitution.” And when we 
conſider it in this Light, we muſt allow ſuch 


| to outward Objects. But this could hardly 
dome from a Barbariau: It muſt be the 
„ - Child 


as the Founders of the Oracle. Let us take 


Incurſions, Devaſtations, and frequent Re- 
moves of its old Inhabitants: But from his 


and, by virtue of his Laws, with the aſſiſtance 


ſaved. From ſuch a thorough and ſudden 
That the Cretan Laws were not invented by 
enacted piece meal according tothe Urgencies 


of the State; but laid down all at once; and 
reſembling in this reſpect, the Spartan or 


a Plan of Government to be the Effect of 
avſtrafted Knowledge, and of a juſt View of 
human Nature, in its Paſſions and Relations 
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Child of a Man who had either himſelf ſeen, 


or was ſoundly inſtructed in the Arts of Po- 
icy; who knew a legal civilized Life, and 


could provide againſt the Turns of Manners 
ariſing in populous Cities and rich Communi— 


ties, either from inward n or forcign 


Violence. 
THAT this was done by Minos with a 
Depth of Wiſdom peculiar to that ercat 


Law-giver, is unanimouſly teſtified by the 


Ancients : But one Witneſs may ſerve for all 


on this Subject; for we may ſafely take 
Plato's Word in what belongs to a Legiſla- 
ture. He ſays two things of the Cretan Laws: 


Firſt, That it was with great Reaſon they 
were celebrated as the moſt ecellent in Greece: 


And ſecondly, That they were the moſt an. 


cient in that ſame Country. Let us keep 
them in view, while we conſider at the 
ſame time ſome Particularities in the Life of 
the Lau giver. 

HE 1s famous not only in this Capacity, 
but as a Founder of the Cities, Cnoſſius, Cy- 


donia, and Pheſtus*; which are two Quali- 


tics that rarely meet in one Man, He appears 
to have been equally juſt in executing his 


Laws, as he was wile in contriving them. 


His two Brothers he made ſupreme Judges in 


the Kingdom. Talus the younger, went 1 


Circuit thrice a Ycar thro' the Iſland, to 


u Diodor. Sicul. Lib. 5. 4 


3 


1 
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heat Cauſes and give Juſtice : The Laws by 
which he judged were engraved on Plates of 
| Braſs; and from the conſtant uſe he made of 
| them, he got the Name of XAARKO T, or 
the Brazen Talus. Rhadamanthus the elder, 
had the Cognizance of Capital Crimes, and 
held his Tribunal in the Metropolis x. The 
Prince himſelf led his Armies and commanded 
© his Fleets in Perſon, and he is ſaid to be ab- 
ſolutely the t who was Lord of the Ocean. 
From this Circumſtance in his Life, and the 
Power of Life and Death committed to his 
Brother, they both ſeem to have had their 
Names v. 1 e 
Bur the greateſt Honour which this 
Prince attained to, and what makes moſt 
for our preſent Purpoſe, is, that of all the 
ancient Heroes, Minos alone is celebrated as | bi 
the Companion of Jove, with whom he uſed | 
to converſe as with a Friend *, From him, 
tis ſaid, he had his Laws; and to account 
for this Familiarity, he was afterwards called 
his Jon. Now, My Lord, if to theſe Ac L 
counts of this Founder of States, we add / 5 
another Reflection; < That all the Gods | 
| 5 « were 
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* Plato in Minoe et Epmomide. 3 | 1684 
7 Rhadamanthas from Rhadg, Dominari and Munoth; Imagi- | (5008 
\\ 
| 
k 
; 


Es, Umbræ, Phantaſmara - Or Maveth o Joth; Mors, Mortes. 
As it it were the Lord of the Shades, or Prince of Death. Minos 
from Mz or Me, Aqu and Non, Filius, Princeps. From the old 
Root Mi ©: AAA, by a common Tranſpoſition, comes 1am the 
2 J | 1 | 
Oᷣea. : 

Homer calls him A'og ueyiry Onpigte, which Horace tranſ- 
lates — Jovi Arcauis Minos Ants, Lib. i. Ode 9. 
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e were ſaid to be born in Crete, that there 
« Jupiter was nurſed in a Cave, and the 
ce Curetes, or Idæi Dactyli, danced about 
re him, leſt old TIME ſhould devour him, 
cc as he had done all the Gods that had been 
« worſhipped before.” This, I fay, will 
carry us a Step further in the Enquiry, and 
enable us to underſtand what Ephorus means, 
when he tells us, © That Minos was no Cre- 
e ran, but came from beyond Sea to Crete, 
with theſe Tutors of Jove Juſt now men- 
tioned a. 
HERE a Light arikes upon us that Sem 
to make ſome amends for the Length of the 
Deduction. The Oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
was a Settlement of Cretans: In Crete was 
Jupiter born, and the reſt of the Gods; that 
is to ſay, the Cretans were the firſt Europe 
ans who received a Form of Worſhip, and 
learned the Names and Natures of the Gods; 
and from them that Knowledge was propa- 
gated among the Weſtern Nations. In this 
Senſe, Jupiter and uno, Ceres and Neptune, 
with all their Train, were of Cretan Extract 
as to the Greeks. The Inhabitants of Crete 
formerly barbarous, were inſtructed by Minos, 
who came with People already civilized and 
knowing in civil and manual Arts, the Cu- 
retes, Idei Dactyli, and the Telchines from 
Rhodes: Which is to ſay in Subſtance, 
« That 


a) 


* Apud Diodor. Lib. V. 
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4 That the Knowledge of the Gods, their 
e Temples, Prieſts, and Oracles, with the 
| « neceſſary ſubſervient Arts, were firſt brought 
« to Crete, by Phrygians, PRENCANs, and 
« Egyptians.” 


1 cANNoT reſolve to lead your Lordſhip 


thro' the Labyrinth of Mythology and Hiſtory, 
in which a farther Inveſtigation would in- 
tangle us : Tho' ſhould we purſue it, and 
trace backward the Delphic Antiquities, firſt 
from Crete, then from Phænicia and Rhodes, 
and thence to Egypt, we have every where 


Prints that would direct us in the Track. 
Many of them have been pointed out already 
by a great Man b, tho with another Deſign : 


But a Hand ſo maſterly as his, ſeldom touches 
a Subject without ſpreading a Luſtre upon 
whatever belongs to it. Cadmus's Relation 
to Egypt is a thing too notour to be men- 
tioned. But I incline to think, that the 
People laſt named (the Telchines) came im- 


mediately to Greece from that Mother-land of 
Prieſts and Superſtition. 


THE Account Diodorus gives of them is 
firſt, That they were Children of the Sea; 
or, in plainer Terms, that they came from 
beyond Sa to Greece and the Iſlands; whoſe 


rude Inhabitants being able to give no other 
account of their Origin, imagined them (as 


the Indians did the Spaniards) to be the Off- 
young | 


b Sir Iſaac Newton, Chronol. Chap. I. 
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ſpring of the Element where they firſt ap: 


peared, and fo called them the Sons of the 


Ocean: They had given the ſame Name to 
Inachus and his Wife before, and for the 


ſame Reaſon : They were, for any thing we 
know, the firſt Zg yptians that came to Pely- 
ponne ſus, and founded the ancient Kingdom 


of Argos. Some ſaid, that Inachus was the 


God of the Rzver at whoſe Mouth he had 


entered the Country. 


I T 1s eaſy to imagine how prone an 19n0- 


rant gazing Race of Mortals would be to 
entertain ſuch Fancies : And how great the 


Barbarity was that prevailed among them, is 


evident from the Story of Phoronens the 


Son of Inachxs, and his Succeſſor in the 
new formed Kingdom. He is ſaid to have 
firſt taught the wild Inhabitants to quit the 


Caves and Hollows of the Mountains in 
which they lived ©, to build themſelves 


Houſes, and make a fort of Town d. In his. 
Days came the Telchines, the ſecond Ez yp: 


tian Colony, and attempted to make a De- 
ſcent, and ſettle in the fame Place; but be- 
ing repulſed by Hhoroneus, they failed to 


Rhodes, | 


© Genus et indocile, et ener, montibus altls, _ 
Virgil. Aneid. Lib. 8 


4 Pauſinias Corinth. Lib. 2. $OPQNEA 2 76 [5 rat wine ö 


TizTov 3 *INAXON 2 eu avTpa AAN Thy Tolapiy xi Suva 
SOPQN Fl. ®opmvetrs 63 6 Iviyy Tg avbownresg couvyyaſe T0wTX 
Z 0d, oropgony Tiwg ual if Eaviov Extg9]e cmoDy ag; d T0 be 
2c 6 T0 Z8polodycav du Hen NIKON. 
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Rhodes, and ſome of them paſſed over from 
thence to Crete a. In both Places they are 


called the Inventors of Arts of every kind; 


as well they might appear to a People ſo void 


of Contrivance, and deſtitute of the Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life. They were the firſt of Man- 


kind who reared Temples, and made Images, 


and Statues of Gods. Some of the ancienteſt 
Statues in Greece bore .the Telchine Name, 
and preſerved the Memory of theirs Authors : 
Thus the Lind:ans called theirs, the Telchi- 
nian Apollo. The old Camirus had a Tel- 
chinian uno; and in Jalyſſus, both Juno 
and the Nymphs were diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſame Epithet bd. 

Now, My Lora, it is generally agreed, 


that theſe are all Egyptian Inventions; and 


the very things for which that thoughtful 
People valued themſelves above other Na- 


tions. The great Diſciple of their Prieſts 


tells us e, That the Names of the twelve 


« Gods were firſt ſettled by the Egyptians, 


* and from them the Greeks had reccived 
them: That twas They who had raiſed 


Altars, carved Statues, and beſtowed 
Temples upon the Gods, and had firſt cut 


the Figure of a living Creature in Stone.” 


Q After 
2 Luſebius, Numb. 229. b Diodor. Sicul. Lib. 5. 
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194 An Enquiry into the Life 
After this, it is almoſt needleſs to add, That 
the Telchines paſſed for great Conjurers 


and Magicians ; able to do Wonders with 
Charms and Drugs, whoſe Powers they knew, 
but were extremely reſerved and ſcrupulous 
in communicating their Diſcoveries, Vet 
theſe are Characteriſticxs not only of their 


being Egyptians, but of the Race or Tribe 


of the Prieſts, the old Inventors of the 
EPA TPAMMaTaA (he Holy Character.) and 
other Mcthods of hiding their Knowledge 
from the Vulgar d. 


S0 FAR We are led by the laborious and 
learned *Dzodorus. From others we learn, 
« That the Curetes, the Corybantes, the Tel: 
« chines, and the 142; Dactyli, were all of 
e one and the ſame Tribe, or with a very 
« little Variation: That they were all 4. 
thuſraſtick, and addicted to ſacred Shows, 
Bacchic Proceſſions, and ecſtatick Perior- 
mances : That in conſequence of this genera) 
Character, they choſe to appear as Jervants 
and Miniſters of the Gods; and amazed Man- 
« kind with the noiſe of Cymbals, Siſtrums, 


A 


A 


% 


Lay 


cc 


A 


A 


« Pipes, and the Appearance of the ur- 
med Dance e. In a word, they were a 


People 


4 73 b fegkag mov AITTH TIN, wa} XaadZing net NM, 
coqpia, Twi SiaQftpourag THEY GAADYs mVELOVIEG Kat rie TUN 
rpc Tos x nav. | E£Toa8. Bi. &. 

© Strabo, Lib. ro. It is admirably told by the Author: 
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people come from a Land of Prieſts, and 
fond of propagating their native Arts; thoſe 
Arts by which they could raiſe the greateſt 
Admiration in Mankind, and gain the moſt 
Reverence to themſelves —{—— 

THAT they came from an Eaſtern Coun— 
try is apparent from the Order of their Ar- 1 
rival, and the Progreſs of their Inventions —_ 
thro' the weſtern Parts of Europe. The 1 
Iſlands ſaid to be firſt peopled, and brought | If 


1 
to live in a regular manner, were Cyprus, | of 
Rhodes, and Crete. Your Lordſhip, who 7 
knows their Situation, will caſily perceive, i 
that their Neighbourhood to the Continent. 9 
muſt have procured them that Precedency; 9 
and for the ſame Reaſon, that Imbrus and 40 
Lemmos lying ſo near the Cherſoneſs, be- — 
came the grand Receptacles of the Sam ix 
thracian and Bendidian Myſteries. Nine of | 40 | 
the Telchines arc (aid to have lived in Rhoges ; 1 
and ſome of them went from thence with "oh 
Rhea, to aſſiſt her to nouriſh Fove in Crete; 1 0 
that is, © In a Courſe or Flux of Tears, they _ 


O 2 dee Men 
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ee went from Rhodes, and inſtructed the 
« Cretans in the Worſhip of Jupiter.” 
ONE of the chicf Parts of the Worſhip of 
the Ancients, was their Oracles* ; and their 
believing in them was a good Proof of their 
being highly convinced of their divine Ori. 
ginal : : It is not therefore to be ſuppoſed 
that the Egyptian Strangers would neglect a 
principal Branch of their Religion, or over 
look fo gainful an Inſtitution in their new 
Plantation: But that there may be no uſe for 
Suppoſition, nor any doubt left of the Oracular 
Talents of this very Tribe, one of the 70 
chines, LTCUS by name, leaving their firſt 
Settlement, went to Lycia *, and founded the 
Oracle of the Lycian Apollo, upon the Banks 
of Xanthus. This Temple, the accurate 
 OStrabo calls ro Anh, or Tem ple of Latona, 
which affords a new Proof of its Egyptian 
Origin. The chief Oracle in Egypt was that 
of Latona, Apollos Mother at Butoo, (for 
the God was of a ſooth-ſaying Family ;) and 
the Telchine that founded this, has probably 
called it after the honoured Habitation of the 
Goddeſs in his own Country. 


DELPH 
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DELPHT I take to have been their next 
Settlement, after they had ſucceeded ſo well 


in Crete, and eſtabliſhed both their Rites and 


Laws among the Inhabitants : From it, in a 
lineal kind of Succeſſion, ſprung the Oracles 


of greateſt fame over Greece. Among the 


Deſcendants of Macherens (a Delphict Prieſt, 


famous for killing Neoptolemus) was Branchas; 


who quitted his paternal Seat, went to Di- 
dyme near Miletus, and there ſet up the 
Oracle of Apollo, known by the Name of 


Branchidæ. The Prieſts of this Temple, 
affirmed in the uſual mythological ſtrain, that 
Apollo was in love with their Founder, and 


ſo beſtowed upon him the Gift of Pro- 
phecy. e 8 ö 
A LITTLE before this, the Clarian Oracle 


near Colophon was founded by Mopſus the Son 
of the inſpired Manto, and Grandſon of the 


Theban Prophet. It ſtood in a beautiful 
Grove, as did moſt of the Temples that were 
conſecrated to Apollo and Diana, and was 
ſtill in vogue in the Days of Germanicus the 
Son of Dru ſus, and Livia's Grand- child. 
There were many of them all along the 
lonick Coaſt, which ſeems to have bech an- 


| ciently a prophetich Soil: It came afterwards | 
to be productive of Poetry, and turned at 


laſt to Rhetorick and Philoſophy. Apollo had 
Oracles at Zeleia, Priapus, Lariſſa, T iym- 
bus, Cilla, Grynium, and many other Places. 

£3 2 The 
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The multitude of them ſhews a particular 
Attachment to his Worſhip ; and the reaſon 
of it is worth our notice, and belongs to our 
Subject. 
Tux little Iſland Delos is commonly af. 
ſigned by the Greek Hiſtorians, as the Birth 
place of Apollo and Diana: But the Aſia 
ticks have likewiſe a Claim, and perhaps 
_ equally ancient with the other. © A little 
© up from the Sea-ſhore, not far from Fphe- 
* ſus, there ſtands a ſtately Grove of all forts 
of Wood, but chiefly Cypreſs : They call 
« it Ortygia, and thro' it runs the River Cen- 
chrius, in which they ſay the Goddeſs 
« Latona bathed herſelf after Child- bearing. 
ec For here it was that her Delivery happened 
c under the Care of Ortygia the Nurſe; and 
< here they ſhew the Receſs or Sanitary in 
« which ſhe was brought 0 bed, and the 
« Oliue Tree on which ſhe firſt leaned, 
. when her Pangs had ceaſed. Above 


CC 


« the Grove ſtands Solmiſſus, the Mount 
ce where the Curetes took their Station, and | 
« with the Noi e of their Armour, amazed 


ce the jealous uno, until Latona was brought 
et 10 ned. Many old Temples are to be irc WF 7 
ce around the Place, and ſome new built: | 
« The firſt are adorned with ancient Carer: 8 
« ſuch as a Statue of Latena with a Sceptre ö 
ce in LIE hand, and another of Ortygia witn 4 
ee the TWwin-Gods in her Arms. A orand E 
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« Aſſembly is ycarly held in honour of the 
Birth; the Youth from the adjacent parts 
appear ſumptuouſly habited, and keep the 
« Feaſt with all poſſible Magnificence; and 
« the ancient College of the Cyretes, make 
« an Entertainment for themſelves, and per- 
form ſome myſtick Sacrifices, I ſuppoſe 
« after the manner of their Founders g. 
_ Hers, My Lord, we have the fame Rites, 
ind the ſame Teachers of them, as we found 
in Crete, the Parent of the Delphick Oracle: 
And it could hardly fall out otherwiſe, 
ſince the ſame Hiſtorian who pointed out 
the Country of Minos h, hath alſo told us, 
That the Cretans under Sarpedon, ſailed to 
© this very Coaſt, and founded the o Mile 
© tus: The new was hard by it; which after- 
* wards ſent forth Colonies ail around it, 
and on both ſides the Helleſpont, as far as 
« the Euxine Sea.“ With the Cretans came 
likewiſe theſe Guardians of young Deities, 
the CURET'ES, to the maritime Places of 
Ionia, Caria, and Lycia, and made Apollo 
be born Here, as they had made ove be 
produced in Crete; or perhaps, as they or 
ſome of their Companions had made Apollo 
himſelf owe his Birth to Delos before. 

THAT the GEreciaus were themſelves con- 
ſcious of this Genealogy of their God, 1 gather 
" from the Hymns aſcribed to Orpheus; which, 
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tho not the Work of the great Law-giver, as 
they ſtand now, are yet the nobleſt and oldeſt 


Remain of the pure Grecian Liturgy. They 


are properly Invocations of the ſeveral Dei- 
ties, and compoſed of the Diſtinctions, 
| Powers, and Attributes peculiar to each: The 
Tuſcan Prieſts very juſtly called theſe Pieces 


of Worſhip Indigitamenta. In the Addreſs 
to Apollo, among the other Qualities, taken 


from his Mature, as repreſenting the Sun; 
from his Mythology, as vanquiſhing Python; 
and from his Effects, as Health and Harmony, 
there is one taken from a local Relation: He 


calls him MEM®ITHE Or the Memphian Apollo 5 


an Appellation taken from Memphis the Me. 
tropolis of Egapt, at the time when theſe 


Hymns were compoſed i. It is remarkable 


as it ſtands among the other Epithets ; and 


coming in among the firſ# of them, ſcems 
to inſinuate an early Affinity between the 
Delphick and Egyptian Prophecy. In theſe 
ſame Hymns, the Curetes are complimented 
with being 


——Th immortal Race 
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And in the Addreſs to Latona, tis plain the 
Author knew the Pretenſions of 4/2 to her 
Reception ; but he has divided the Honour, 


and made her bear Apollo in Delos, and ; 


Diana in Ortygia). 


THERE 1s another Connexion ſtill remains: 


8 comprehend it in all its Strength and 
Beauty, requires an Eye accuſtomed, like your 
Lordſhip, to view the various Models of 


States, and trace the Genius and Reſult of 
different Schemes of Government. I can only 
pretend to point out the Subſtance of it, 
which ſtands thus. 

Ir 18 agreed among the Ancients, That 
the Plan of the Spartan Conſtitution was 
taken from the Laws of Crete. 


Law-giver and Poet, who informed kim. 


How Minos and Rhadamanthus had framed 5 
* their Laws, and publiſhed them among the 


From 


| © Inhabitants as coming from Zove.” 
| thence he went to Delphz, and conſulted the 
| Oracle concerning the Plan he had received; 

and it being approved of, he returned to La- 
cedemon, and ſettled it Likewiſe as the Dic- 
fates, not of Fove, but of the Delphian God. 
It was ſtill in vigour when Herodotus lived; 


who having had occaſion to obſerve the Ser 
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Lycurgas, 
they ſaid, made ſome ſtay in the Ifland, and 
converſed with the Cretan THALEs, a 
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tan and Egyptian Cuſtoms, with more At: 
tention and Underſtanding than falls to the 
ſhare of moſt Travellers, hath left us a 
Draught of the Reſemblance he found in 
many Particulars, both of their Religion and 
Government l. I will not enter into a De. 
tail of them, but take notice of an obvious 
' Queſtion ; © How great the Reſemblance 
“ muſt have been between the Originals (the 
* Egyptian and Cretan) ſince ſo much of it 
ewas preſerved in the Copy at ſecond hand, 
« the Lacedemonian Conſtitution ? ” 

Or ALL the Inſtitutions of Crete, I ſhall 
mention but one} to ſhew the diffuſive Influ- 
ence of the Egyptian Cuſtoms. Muſick and 
Poetry in Egypt were circumſcribed by Law, 
as I obſerved before; and we learn from 
the Sketch of the Cretas Common-wealth 
left us by Stralo, © That their Children were 
_ « taught Letters, and the Songs appointed by 
« Law, and a certain Species of Muſick, ex- 
e cluſive of all others m.“ In imitation of 
this, the Lacedemonian Youth ſung the Hymns 
of Terpander 3 and to give them the more 
Authority, the Helotes or Slaves were forbid 
to ling them under ſevere Penalties. Thus 
theſe three States agreed in the ſtrange De- 
ſign ot ſetting Boundarics to the two wildeſt 
| things 


1 Herodot, 3 . 
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things in Life, the Sallies of Muſs ck and Rap- 
tures of Poetry. But this, we are toldn, 
was the moſt ancient PHiloſophy in Greece; 
and their firſt Sophi/ts, taught by the Eg yp- 


tians, run their Science in this politick Strain. 


They choſe, like their Maſters, to begin at 


the Source; and thought it the greateſt Wiſ- 
dom to faſhion and regulate the human Paſ- 
ſions, by adjuſting the Springs that {et them 


agoing. 
AND now, My Lord, we are got upon an 
Aſcent, whence we can fee to the end of the 


Diſquiſition. It now appears what thoſeP xans 
were, Which the Cretans were wont to ſing: 
No other than the publick Hymns authorized 
by Lau, and appointed to be learned by 
their noble Youth. It appears in what man- 


ner the Oracle was creed, and what kind 


of Learning was probably there : It has been 
a Tradition of the Cretan and Eg yptian My- 


thology, involved in Metaphor, and height- 


_ ened by Enthuſiaſm. Nor muſt we confine 


it ſolely to religious matters: All ſorts of 
Subjects came thro' the hands of Apollo; and 
the Pluloſopher ſo often quoted, when he 


forms a Scheme for improving his Country- 


men in Wiſdom, and aſliſting them to make 
adyances in rcal Know ledue, lays | a part 

0 
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of the Streſs upon their Tnſtruftion from the 
Oracle o. 
THITHER our Poet ſeems to have gone 
by Sea from Chios. For in relating the 
Voyage of the Cretan Veſſel that carried 
the Founders of the Temple of Defphi, almoſt 
round the Peloponnefus, he has deſcribed the 
Coaſt fo minutely as to name eighteen Pro- 
montories and Coaſt-Towns, they ſaw one 
after another: He mentions the diſtant Iſlands, 
and Tops of Mountains, they deſcried at ſuch 
and ſuch Parts of their Navigation, and has not 
forgot ſo much as the Changes of the Mind 
neceſſary in ſo indirect a Courſe. This ſeems 
to be too exact and particular to be received 
by Relation from another, but looks like the 
effect of perſonal Obſervation, and the ex- 
act Memory our Poet retained of a Voyage 
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1 made by himſelf. There let us leave him 
| with his prieſtly Inſtructors, to conſider what 


uſe he made of this Stock of Knowledge, and 

How ſuch Materials are to be managed ? 

So DELICATE is the Nature of Mythology, 
that it requires not a ſtronger Head, or more 
elevated Fancy, to produce it at firſt, than 

1 it does a nice Hand to apply it in a Poem, 
allrad interweave it with the Perſons and Ma- 
1 chines concerned in the Action. Of the 
two ſorts alrcady mentioned, dhe laſt is apt 
to 
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to get the upper-hand in the Narration, and 


confound its own Offspring, the artificial 
Mythology. This produces Inconſiſtencies 


ſometimes in Facts, or renders the Meaning 


of the Allegory impenctrable : But the worſt 
part of its Influence, when miſapplied, is 


upon Manners; where it deſtroys the Diſtinc- 


tions of Characters, and often blends Extremes 


that are incompatible in Nature. 


THERE are Circumſtances in many of 


Homer's Stories, which have little Con- 
nexion with the Tranſaction where they 
are employed: © Some of his Fables, ſays 


Euſtathius, were invented by himſelf for 


« his preſent purpoſe ; others of them are 
e purely allegorical : And he has many be- 


« ſides, that were compoſed at firſt by the 


« Ancients, and are inſerted in their proper 
e places in his Poetry, tho' their Allegory 


does not always reſpect the Trojan A Fairs, 


but points at what was intended by its 


cc 


Extent of theſe Obſervations throughout Ho- 
mers Writings, would be upon the matter, 


to write a regular Treatiſe of Mythology. It 


has been done in part by the learned Troclus 


in his Notes upon Heſiod, and upon Plato's 


Zimæus; where the ObjeQions raiſed againſt 
our Poet's Repreſentations of the Gods arc 
anſwered, ſometimes with more Deterence 


Parts 
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firſt Inventors.” To ſhew the Truth and 


than Judgment. But there are ſome other 
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Parts of his Management with reſpect to his 
Dzvinities, theirranging themſelves on gif. 
ferent Sides, and his Chiefs being protected 
by oppoſite Powers, that it will be worth 
while to examine. They are Beauties in 
Poetry for the moſt part but little obſerved, 
and give great Pleaſure, When we enter into 
their Meaning, and perceive the en of 
the Application. 
HOME Rs Govs are finely diſtributed 
between the two Armies, the Greeks and 
Barbarians : The Greeks, naturally wiſe and 
brave, and fo formed by the Temperature of 
their Climate, have Pallas and Juno of their 
Party. The Trojans have Mars, or the im. 
petuous Sally of War, Venus or Effempnacy, 
and Apollo, a mixed kind of Divinity; the 
God of Heat, ecſtatick Muſick, and poetick 
Paſſion. fupiter, or the Univerſal Nature, 
and particularly the Influences of the Cele/tial 
Region, favours ſometimes the one and ſome- 
times the other, but generally the Greeks. 
Neptune is entirely Grecian, as they were 
Lords of the de. Mercury and Diana have 
little to do in the War, but are mentioned 
by the Poet, the one from the Egyptian 
Tradition as Latona's Oppoſite and the Con- 
_ dutfor of departed Souls; and the other, as 
a Power, no Friend to the Ladies, whom 
ſhe kills at pleaſure. Theſe are what we 
may call the actiue Gods, and this is their 
. N 5 general 


= 
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he repreſents. 


| by ſaying, 
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general Arrangement. As for Saturn or 


Time, Ceres or the Earth, Pluto or Hell, 


they are a kind of fable Deities that ſup- 


port the whole of things, but have little par- 


ticular Influence upon any ſingle Action. 
Ir WE deſcend to their ſeveral Parts, and 


look nearer ſtill into the Poet's Conduct, we 
ſhall find every God in his becoming Employ- 


ment, and acting conſiſtently with the Power 


varies this tutelar Numen, nor repreſents his 
Hero under any other Tuition than the blue- 
ey d Maid's. 


Narration, and given play to his Fancy ; but 


he has preferred the Truth of the Character, 


and ſtuck cloſe to his Allegory. The fre- 


quent Shipwrecks, and bad Fortune of the 


Hero at Sea, is told in poetical Language, 
He was hated by NEPTUNE, 
in the fame manner as the Man who com- 
mitred 


 Phebus or the Sun, the God 
of Heat and Health, in his Wrath ſends a 
Plague. Achilles, from a Senſation of the 
Corruption of the Air now unwholſom, or in 
the Poet's Stile, being warned by Juno, calls an 
Aſſembly: Provoked by Agamemnon, Pallas, 
or Reflexion, reaſons with him, and quiets 
him. His Armour is made by Fulcan, and his 
vaſt Nimbleneſs and Humidity makes him 
properly the Son of a Sea Goddeſs. The wiſe 
and patient Ulyſſes is favoured by Minerva; 
and it is very remarkable, that Homer never 
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mitted any Outrage when drunk, was under 
the diſpleaſure of Bacchus. The other 
Chiefs mentioned in the 1/zad are frequently 
afliſted or protected by ſome Divine Perſon, 
according to the nature of the Occaſion, and 
their perſonal Qualities. 

LEr us now quit our Bard for a little, 
and obſcrve what Figure this Subject makes 
in other hands: The celebrated Roman Poct, 
writing for the Honour of his Country, has been 
forced to ſhift Sides, and make the Trojans, 
if not the conquering Party, at leaſt worthy 
to conquer, and only ſubdued by Fraud and 
Stratagem. This, with the received Trad;- 
tion concerning the Birth of his Hero, has 
led him into ſome Improprieties about his 
Gods, which he has not failed to cover with 
his uſual judgment: For example, thet 
the chief Divinity that guides the holy, wiſe, 
and brave Eneas, ſhould be VENUS, 
is ſomething unlucky. She well might 
tutor Paris, and favour all the Trojans 
who had their Seraglio's eyen then : But it 
required great Diſcretion to make her act in 
the Eneid, with any Propriety. And after 
all, however we may be charmed with the 
Delicacy of her Appearance, and the Pomp 
ol the Deſcription, I don't know but ſhe is 
introduced as a mere Perſon, divine indced, 
and of great Power; but without any regard 
to her Charafter and Tnclinations. It was hard 
T 10 
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to make her appear in a virtuous Cauſe, or 
direct the Enterprizes of the pious Hero, in 
any other Capacity than his rraditional Pa- 
rent; except ſhe had condeſcended to accom- 
pany him when he went a hunting, and con- 
ducted him into the Cave with Dido. 

Sucn, My Lord, is the impatient Temper 
of Mythology ; and ſo powerful a thing is 
Truth, that it will not bear to be disfigured, 
tho in Maſque, nor ſtoop to any other than a 
genuine Repreſentation. Perhaps Homer's draw- 
ing immediately from the Fountains, or having 
aà hand himſelf in modelling theſe divine 
Phanfome, has made him happy and natural 
| in their Dz/tribution. Their Uſe, if we may 
believe the Ancients, was not confined to 
Poetry; nor to raiſing thoſe high Senſations 
and magnificent Images of the Univerſe and 
of its Parts, for which we admire them : Bur 
thro' the channel of Religion they reached 
Life, had an influence upon Morals, and 
impreſſed the Vulgar with that dread of 
future Puniſhment that Keeps them in their 
Duty. 
A PERSON of great Wit, and greater 
Learning, Who has labourcd exccedingly to 
prove, That Mankind for the moſt part acts 
not from Principle, hath at the ſame time 
| claycd to weaken this Influence a, and attri- 
1 5 TI Þ 
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butes any Good their Religion and its Rites 


could do, to its taking up that Time which 
muſt have been otherwiſe ill employed by a 
polite and voluptuous People : Yet he allows, 


that an Apprehenſion of Puniſhment from 
the Magiſtrate reſtrains from Evil; and why 
an Apprehenſion of Vengeance from the 
Gods, if ſuppoſed equally certain, ſhould not 
have the ſame Effect, I cannot underſtand: 


The former is inſufficient in many inſtances, 


to prevent Fraud or Violence, and ſo no 
doubt is the latter. And theſe Inſtances, 


when collected and ſet together, make 4 
glaring Appearance; but conclude no more 


againſt the Ethcacy of Religion, than againſt 
the Neceſſity of Laws and of Penaltics to 
inforce them. _— 
THAT the Commonalty of Greece and 
Rome believed a State of future Rewards and 


Puniſhments ; and that zhzs Belief kept them 
in their duty, is affirmed, as I ſaid, by the 


wiſeſt of the Ancients. Tis needleſs to tell 
your Lordſhip, that TIM&us LocRUs was of 
the number: The Character he bears of 


Plato's Maſter is ſufficient to juſtify his 


Claim. The little Treatiſe of his, which tis 
thought his illuſtrious Scholar purchaſcd at 
an immenſe Price, is no leſs than a e 


> 
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of the Morld b. His Expreſſions are ſimple, 
but his Doctrines are drawn from deep Ob- 
ſervation, and explained in the Harmony and 
Proportions of the Pythagorick Philoſophy. 
He begins with Creation, which he attributes 
to a good Principle, whom he calls, © The 
« jnviſible God, the Prince and Parent of 
« all things.” Then he goes thro its Parts; 
the Nature of the Elements, the Courſe of 
the Planets, and Periods of Time, and con- 
cludes with Man, and the Doctrine of Mo- 
rals, in theſe remarkable Words: © The 
„ Mind, ſays he, that is exerciſed in ſuch 
( Contemplations, and attains to a Conten- 
« tedneſs with the State of Humanity, and to 
« a juſt Uſe of the appointed Meaſure of 
«Lite, is undoubtedly happy : And whoſo- 
« ever receives this Attainment as his Lot 
« from Heaven, is led by Truth to Felicity. 
© But if any Diſpoſition happens to be per- 

« verſe and unruly, then Chaſti/ement ſhould 
cc be applicd ; both that appointed by the 
« Laws, and alſo what can be drawn from 
« thoſe Traditions that introduce numberleſs 
« Terrors from Heaven, and lortures in 
Hell ; threatning endleſs Puniſhments that 

Y 2 await 
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« await the wretched Ghoſt below, with all 
« the Torments which the Io NICK Port 
« has laudably, and from ancient Tradition, 
ce repreſented the Souls of wicked Men to 
<« endure hereafter. For as ſometimes, when 
c wholcſom Remedies will not prevail, we 
« procure Health by adminiſtring a ſickening 
« Potion; ſo we curb the Stubborn and Difſ- 
_« obedient by falſe Relations, when the 
cc fre have no Effect. Of neceſlity there- 
« fore THE FOREIGN TORMENTS muſt be 
« jnculcatedb — And it muſt be told, that 
« Nemeſis, the diſtributive and avenging 
« Power, hath appointed all theſe things to 
<« happen in the /econd Period, and to be 
executed by fierce infernal Gent, who 
« witneſſed the Conduct and the Crimes of | 
ee Men. ko them the all- governing God 
« has committed the Adminiſtration of the 
« World, which conſiſts of Gods and Men, 
« and of the other Animals he himſelf has 
“formed, after the perfect Model of the 
« eternal and intellectual Idea e. 
Ir ayPEaRs then that Mythology, and 
Homer's Mythology in particu'ar, was thought 
b Afyowro N &vayuaiug ua} TIMOPIAL ZENAL 3: 
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to be a Cure for a wrong-turn'd Mind, and 


a Reſtraint from Immorality and Vice: And 


if it was ſo in Greece, it was much more ſo 


in Italy, where Timæus was born, and where 


long after his days, not only private Super- 


ſition prevailed, but the moſt important 


Steps of the State were over-ruled by the 


| Aruſpices and Augurs; and their Conſuls 
and Pretors bowed before a Preſage taken 


from the Entrails of Beaſts, the Flight of 
Birds, and Signs from Heaven. 


Br Timæuss Diſciple ſcems to have 
99104 things a little further: He lived in 


Athens at a time when the Laws had given 
a Sanction to Mythology With which” like 


a good Citizen, he fo far complies, as to 


diſapprove of a narrow Scrutiny into its 


Senſe and Origin. He thinks it beſt to accept 
of the4literal Meaning, and would have cu- 


rious inquilitive People rather turn their 


Searches another way; 
THERE was a beautiful Spot of Ground 


a little without the Walls of Athens, upon 
the Banks of Iliſſus, where it was believed 
that Boreas had run off with the Nymph 


Orithya, while ſhe was ſporting with one of 
her Companions upon the Brink of the 


River. Thither came Socrates with a young 


Gentleman of the Town, in queſt of an 
agreeable Retirement. They were to rcad a 


q paradoxical Diſcourſe of Lyſias, the greateſt 
: eder 


"4 


. 
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Orator then in Athens, proving, © That 
«© Favours in Love ſhould rather be granted 
ce to thoſe that never felt the Paſſion, than 
ce to the real Lover.” And having talked a 
little of the Beauty of the Place, how properit 
Wias for Girls to ſport in, and mentioned {ome 
other Circumſtances of the Story, the Youth | 
very naturally turns to his ſmiling Com. 
panion, and ſays, © But be ſincere with me, 
c Jocrates; Do you really believe this Le. 
* gend to be true 4? — Why, ſays the Philo- 
« ſopher, tho I did not, (as they fay your 
* learned People do) I would not be far 
in the wrong; and then I ſhould go alle- 
te poriz , and ſay, that the real Wind had | 
& come in a Guſt, and blown the Nymph of | 
« the Stcep, and ſo was reported to hare 
_« carricd her away, while ſhe and Pharm 
ce cia Were intent upon their Play. But for 
« my own ſhare, 0 Boy, I look indecd up. 
te on theſe moral Meanings as very pretty | 
and curious; but think they belong to a. 
e profound laborious Genius, and are the 
« Work of not a very happy Man. My 
ce reaſon is, (and I have no other for it) 
F* That after one has got thro' this Allegory, 
t he muſt next undertake the Race of the 
« Hippocentaurs; and when he hath adjuſted 
« them, then the Chimera comes upon bim: 
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Next follows a Train of Gorgons and Pe- 
aſus's, and other unweildy Monſters, inex- 


plicable both for their Number and Ab- 


ſurdity. Theſe, ſhould one go about to ex- 
plain without believing them, and attempt 
to give, according to their Texture and 
Likeneſs, but a homely Solution of their 


Meaning, it would be an Undertaking of 


great Pains and Leiſure. But I, my Friend, 
can find no Leiſure tor ſuch Enquiries; 


and the reaſon of it is, That I cannot as f 


yet, in obedicnce to the God of DE L- 
PHI, UNDERSTAND MYSELF. Now it 


after other Matters while I am ignorant 


of this. Wherefore bidding theſe Sub- 
jects adieu; and being perſuaded of the 


Truth of the Opinion ſettled concerning 


them by Law, (which I juſt now told you) I 


(e 


fix my Attention upon ſelf, and conſider 
not the Gorgon or the Centaur, but what 
kind of a Monſter I am; whether more 
double and {lippery than Proteus, and 


more fiery than Dhen: Or perhaps a 


( 


tamer, milder Animal, deſigned by Nature 
for a divine Lot, and a peaceful Deſtiny.” 
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he was to poſſeſs his Beauty, or loſe her for 
ever : Not to look at his loved Eurydice. 
Arbitrary and capricious! Unbefitting the 
juſt Brother of Jove, and unlike the Boun- 
ties of a divine, unenvious Nature: Unleſs 
indeed there be ſomething elſe underſtood 
than appears; ſome Truth in Life or Morals 
that lies latent under this Circumſtance of 
the Tale. 
Tas great and unhappy Lord Perulam, 
who was ſenſible of the Incongruity, has 
given an Explication of the Fable *; but 
feems not to have hit upon the real Mean- 
ing. What he fays is entertaining and beau- 
tiful: for he was a Spirir of that high Order 
that go ingeniouſly wrong, and cannot err 
without inſtructing. But 1 incline to think 
that the Moral of the Fiction is rather to 
be learned at an ordinary Muſick-Meeting, 
or an unmeaning Opera, than in the Receſſes 
| of an abſtruſe Philoſophy. 
| ORPHEUS Miſtreſs was Muſick. 
The Powers of it are enchanting. It lulls 
the Reaſon, and raiſes the Fancy in ſo agree— 
able a manner, that we forget ourſelves while 

it laſts: The Mind turns diſſolute and gay; 
and huggs itſelf in all the deluding Proſpects 
{ and fond Wiſhes of a golden Dream. Whilſt 
every Accent is warbled over by a charming 
Voice, a ſilly Song appears ſound Morality ; 
and 


F. Bacon, De Sapientid Velerum. F 11. 
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and the very Words of the Opera paſs for 
Senſe, in preſence of their Accompagnamento. 
But no ſooner does the Muſich ceaſe, than the 
Charm is undone, and the Fancies diſappear. 
The firſt ſober Look we give it breaks the 
Spell; and we are hurried back, with ſome 
Regret, to the common dull Road of Life, 
when the florid Illuſion is vaniſhed. 
IN TH1s gloomy Temper, My Lord, 
ſhould I be at preſent, had it been my Hap- 
pineſs to make one of the inſpired Train: 
How unwillingly would a true Son of the 
Muſes part with his Fictions and Enthuſiaſm? 
Ihe myſterious Egypt ! The prophetick Js! 
The oracular Telchines ; theſe nurſing Fathers 
of the Grecian Divinities! To bid revel 


to theſe, and travei back with Homer, to 


Countries of a cooler Turn, would be a me- 
lancholy Proſpect to a Poet. 

BUT as things are at this time, I find it 
poſſible to be very chearful under the 
| ee of an Exchange Variety they ſay | 
is wet; ; and there is a kind of pleaſure in 
getting rid of the Enthuſraſtick, Lymphatic 
T ike and taking Journey with our Poct, to 
a2 Land of Freedom and Ingenuity : A Land 
of Arts of a different Stamp; not ſo preciſe 
and uniform as the przeſtly Preſcriptions 
but blooming in the native Grace and Y7zgour 
which is the Gift of Liberty and unlimited 
Commerce, Nor will the Change Il am 
| | | per: 
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perſuaded. be diſagreeable to your Lordſhip, 
ſince it leads to a Peop), and Nation whoſe 


Memory you are in Gratitude bound to ho- 


nour. 


with the firſt Workers in Iron, IA ood, and 
Stone : It makes us think of a Country, the 
| Parent of Mechanicks, Navigation, and 
. Aſtronomy ; the Inventers of Glaſs, and Ri- 


vals of Eg yp7 for the Invention of Letters 


and e dee In ſhort it reminds us of 


the Origin of the zoble and uſeful Arts that 
employ many of your Lordſhip's Hours, and 


| enable you to judge for your Country, in a 
| Capacity not very common among the 
Great. 

III Happineſs of Phenicia in the in- 
ventive Genius of its Inhabitants, and its 
Situation between Judæaà and the Sea, have 


made me often wonder at the Obſervation 
of an ancicnt Hiſtorian. He is treating of 


the Riſe of Arts, and what every Nation "had 
found out for the common Benefit of Man- 


kind; and concludes his Account with this 


| Remark, Soli ommntum Judzi zihil in medi 


contulcre. The Jews alont of all the re 0 5 


THE PHENICIAN Name is ſo. 
famous in early Antiquity, that the bare 
mention of it is ſufficient to point out the 
Source of your Obligations. It preſents us 
with the Authors and Improvers of Build. 
ing, and the nobler kinds of Architecture; 
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have contributed nothing for the publick 
Good. 
I HAVE frequently endeayoured to find 


a reaſon for this Diſſimilitude between two 


Neighbour Nations: Sometimes I have 


thought, that the Knowledge of human Arts 


cultivated in Phenicia, was perhaps incom- 
patible with that vine Science, for which 
the other People are ſo juſtly regarded: 
« Being the only Canton of the Earth whoſe 
<«< Inhabitants were ſurprizingly illuminated, 


beyond the reſt of the human Raced,” 
At other times I have imagined, that our 
Author was miſtaken in his Remark ; and he 
muſt have been ſo in the groſſeſt manner, 


according to the Doctrine of the Rabbis. 


One of the wiſeſt of theme, makes no ſcru- 


ple to aſſert, That the ſublime and pro- 


85 found Parts of all kinds of Knowledge, 


« were to be found among the Jews ; and 


ce that not only the Principles of all the 


« Fciences, but likewiſe the Concluſions 
« which the Greek Philoſophers, Pythago- 
E vat, Plato, and ſuch others, had drawn 

e from 


v On eſt ſurpris de voir les Habitans d'un petit Canton de a 
. plus Eclalres que ie reſte du Genre humain. 
M. Leibnitz Preface à la Theodicee. 
e En nueſtra ley ſe comprehende todo lo ſubtil y profundo de 
las ſciencias ; lo que no es anſy en las otras. And afterwards : 


Los fundamentos y concluſtiones de todas las ſciencias, fueron tran 
5 ſtadados de Nojotros, 4 & los Chaldeos Primero, deſpues 4 los Pertas 
Medos, 3 e A los Griegos. 


Re Peuda. Cuzary, Diſcurſ. 2. 
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« from them, were tranſmitted to them from 
« the Fewiſh Sages, thro the hands, firſt of 
_« the Chaldeans, wn) then of the Medes and 
« Perſians.” Which of theſe may have 
been the Caſc ; or whether the Neceſſity 
of Invention in Naval Affairs may not have 
produced ſome difference between the bor- 


| dering Nations, your Lordſhip's Acquaintance 
| with the Nature of thoſe Arts, and the 


Hiſtory of Men, will beſt enable you to de- 


cide. But our preſent Lale is only with 
the Phenicians. = 
THEY were a very ancient t Nation; ſo 

ancient, that tho they are among the firſt 
Countries that make any Figure in our Hiſto- 

ries, and that Letters were carly in uſe 
among them, yet their Origin is quite uncer- 
tain; and in this reſpect they are upon a level 
with their Neighbours the Egyptians, or the 
| ancient Achentane, who both called them- 
| ſelves arToxeonatzd, and the firſ# of Men e. 
| Some of the old Writers ſaid, they came 
from about the Arabian Gulph, and ſettled 
upon the Mediterranean Coaſt : And others 
of them affirmed quite the contrary : ce That 

ſome Merchants of Sidon had gone from 
by thence, and firſt ſet on foot a Traffick in the 


% Red- 


Fl Sprung from the Earth where they lived. 


e dach Tolvuy AU tor uaTe Thy 3} Zee Thy SA yivediy, - 
T0 AN@PQIIOTE yoveoda nary Thy PAITTIITON. 
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©Red-Seaf.” However this may be, we cannot 


doubt of their retaining much of the Manners 


of the Eaſtern Nations: Their Language was 
a Branch of the Aramean, and their Policy 


both civil and religious; their Temples, Re. 
cords, and Order of Prieſts, exempted from 
Taxes, are very like the Inſtitutions that pre. 

vailed over the Faſt 8. 


B u T what diſtinguiſhed them from all the 
reſt, was their carly Application to Maritime 
Affairs, and the noble uſe they made of their 


Succeſs. They were invited to turn their 
Thoughts this way by the Commodiouſneſs 


of their Situation; and purſued it with ſuch 
indefatigable Patience, that they were the 
firſt Inve enters, and continucd the ſole Maſters, 


of the Weſtern Trade, from the firſt Her- 


cules to the time of Alexander, for many 


hundreds of Years. By this means their Ac- 


ceſſions of Wealth and People were ſo great, 


that they grew uneaſy at home, and therefore 


ſpread themſelves abroad in great Eolonies, 
and filled Spain and ict with Cities, little 
inferior 


f O. HV yr ua? Ti, Oolvmas ual Tas D. TBE ual Aude, 
Arolugg elvart Thy E TH QKEANNQ Oui; mTpogibevreg ua & 
OOINIKEE kagge, Gr: ual 4 banarls EPTYOPA : O. d EKEI- 
NOTE TOTTQN.. Txefætb. Biba &. 


2 Tac Te feret; ndlacyonoha mapanriycling Toig uaTtk YAiſurlov 


ATEAEIZ, ua; Teo; AEITOTPILAL &TASAUAEvVES, Us BaBuAuitu | 


KKAYC! XA AQ AIOTE, | Ao dg BEA 4. 
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inferior in Power and Splendour to their 
own b. 

THEY WERE buſied about theſe Settle- 
ments for ſome time after the Trojan Mari: 
| That is, My Lord, © While the Phenzcians 
« were in a State of high Proſperity, popu- 
« Jous and powerful, acquainted with foreign 
Countries and uſeful Arts, then it was, 
that by a ſtrange Conſtancy of good For- 
« tune, Homer had Opportunities to Know = 
« and converſe with them.“ 

I Must acknowledge, My Lord, that ſuch a 
Combination of /ucky Incidents in the Life of 
any one Man, looks ſomething ſuſpicious ; and 
| when I review the Concourſe of them, his 
Climate and Country, his Religion and Lan- 
| guage, the publick and private Manners of 
his Age, and his own Profeſſion and Travels, 
it ſerves but to increaſe the Wonder. But 
| your Lordſhip knows, that a thing's being rare, 
does not always conclude it falſe or imagi- 

| nary ; elſe the moſt beautiful Theories in 

Learning, and the higheſt Pitches, of Happi- 

neſs in Life, muſt be given up as abſurd and 
impoſſible. Our Buſineſs therefore, is to 

: tread 


u Gades (Cadiæ), Barcinon (Barcelona), "Hales (Malaga), 
Catel Cartagena in Spain. In Africk, Inis, Tripoli, Leptis, 
Utica, and the Rival of Rome, Carttagy:: Thebes alſo in Beotia. 


| i Opvancrrar Kar 1 S OINIK NN vaiale; of ual Th hw Thy 

"Hpaxaelov Gyaty £nfjabov, ua! Ioacig Z NM¹,ù⁵e ts; wal Teh} 7 

io This AlEUH¹ι Taaniac; MIRKPON TN TPOIKQN TETFPON. 
ZToaRb. Bifia- 4 | 
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tread cautiouſly, as we have done hitherto; 


and to take as little upon Suppoſſtion, as the 
diſtance of Time and Nature of the Subjets 


will permit. 


THAT Homer had the Opportunities men. 


tioned, and that he did not neglect to im. 


prove them, will beſt appear by conſidering 
what he has really learned from the Pheni- 
cians: This will be a certain Proof of his 
converſing with them, at the ſame time that 


it will ſet the Happineſs of this Circumſtance 


of his Life in a true Light: And if they are 
. Leflons of Importance, twill increaſe at 
every Step, as we {hall find this or the other 
Fable, taken from the Relations « of that inge. 


nious People. 
AND FIRST, it may not be amiſs to 


obſerve in general, That many of the Egyp- 
Tian Doctrines and Cuſtoms, paſſed thro Phe. 
nicia into Greece : The Refugees from Egypt 
commonly took this Country in their way, 
and afterwards procceded to the Hands, ot 
ſettled upon ſome part of the Grecian Coaſt : 
Some of them made a conliderable Stay in 
 Phynicia before they came further Welt, 
and therefore carried along with them into 
their new Settlements, both the Phenician 
Arts, and the Egyprian Learning. 


Thus CADMUS, when he had ſtaid 
long in Phenicia, went to Lemnos, Imbris, 


and | Samothrace, and is ſaid to have carried 
thither 


| th 


| chiher the Worſhip and Rites of the Pheni. 
| cian CABEIRI or Great Gods, and taught 
| the Inhabitants their Initiation and Myſteries; 


Daddy li were there before him: For why 


vourite Worſhip in Thebes, where he finally 
, es ? His Son-it-law Ariſteas reigned 
in Cea 3 his Grandſon Bacchus in Naxos. 
| 2halenthus, another Phenician, took up his 


xa and the only Aſtronomer that 
vas among them. His Mother gave her Name 
| to the Illand Aſtypalea ; and the greater part 
of the Cyclades received Names from the 
| Phenicians, which were derived from thoſe 
| Accidents and Appearances that occur to a 


G Pochart ; and they appear to have been given 
in the ſame way as the Spaniards and Por- 
ew] when they diſcovered the Indies, 


Kio grande — De la Plata — De las 
(oncas; and ſuch others. 

| Bur beſides this carly Intercourſe 8 
che Greeks and Phenicians, and principally 
| the anders, among whom Homer lived, 
| there was another Piece of good Fortunc 
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| tho'I rather think the Telchines, or the Idæi 


| ſhould he not rather have eſtabliſhed his fa- 


Habitation in Rhodes, and the celebrated 
| Anceiis ruled in Samos. He was one of the 


| ſea-faring mercantile People. Their Origin 


has been nicely inveſtigated by the laborious 


| called their Countries and Rivers, Tierra le 
| Fuego, Tierra de Brea, Terra dos Papos: 
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attended him. Before he could converſe 
with the Eg yptian Prieſts, there was a neceſ. 


ſity of making a Voyage to Egyp? : But 
there was no need of travelling into Phe. 


Nicia, in order to meet with a Pyenician 


Captain, or the Governour of a Colony: They 
_ themſelves went over all, carrying their Know- 
ledge and Experience along with them. Their 
manner was, to go out early in the Spring 


upon a Trading Voyage ; ſome to the Byſ: 


phorus and Euxine, ſome to the Egean and 
 Adriatick; others paſſed the Strezghts, and 


ſteered to the Gum Coaſt on one hand, and 
as far as Britain on the other; and when 
they had ſcarched thro all for Merchandice, 


they returned loaded home late in the 


Year, 


To THIS intelligent and wide- ſpread Na- 
tion, I am apt to think our Poet ſtands in- 
debred for his foreign Geography. — This is 
an uncommon way of ſpeaking ; but it will 
be eaſily underſtood when we rellekt, That 
Homer was more capable of giving than re. 
cciving Inſtruction in the Geography of Greece, 
the tefſer Aſa, and perhaps the Egyptian Coaſt: 
But what further Knowledge appears in his 
Writings of the other Tracts of Land in Eu- 
rope, Ala, and Africa, That ] judge he has 


received by Information from the Phenicians. 


My Reaſons for this Opinion are theſe : By 
ſtayi ing in Greece, and making ſhort Voyages 
* | amony 


pun . — — a — — a 1 1 2 


822 — 


among the 1//ands, or even down to Egypt, 
he could never learn that the Earth was be- 


girt on all ſides with the Ocean, as he often 


ſays it is: But the Phenicians who had made 
long Voyages upon the Red and Mediterra- 


nean Seas, who had paſſed thro the Strejghe 
of Gibraltar, and failed the Coaſt on either 


hand before Homers days, and were actually 
making ſuch Voyages every Vear during his 


Life, They might tell him, that where. ever 


they came, they found the general Barrier 


| was the Ocean 4. 


FROM the ſame Sea. faring People, he 


muſt have heard what Countries were the 


Boundaries and Ends b, as he calls them, of 


the habitable Globe. Some of theſe he plainly 
names by their proper Appellations; others 
| of them he points out by ſuch Marks and 
| Peculiarities as demonſtrate that he was not 
| ignorant of their Situation. To the Soz7h, he 
directly mentions Africk, Ethiopia, and what 
ve take for Arabia c, as the uttermoſt Parts of 
the World: To the North, he deſcribes the 
| Life of the Hyperboreans, juſt as We know 

| the Scythzans and Tartars lived, People that 
| inhabit the Northern Continent: To the Eęſt, 
| and Weſt, he names no Country, but ſays 


(2-3 treq juently, 


1 They named it ſo from the very Circumſtance. See 


Page in the Notes. 
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frequently, That the Sun riſes rome, and 
ſets in the Ocean d; which can have no other 


| Meaning, than that the Aſiatich' Continent - 
on the Eaſt, and the European on the Weſt, 


are bounded by the Watery Element. This 
is the only Senſe the Expreſſion will bear; 


and any other put * it, makes it a plain 


Abſurdity. 
Ir 1s the more remarkable, as it comes 


from a Man who lived between two great 
undiſcovered Lands. Jonia had the vaſt Cow 8 
tinent of Aſia lying due Eaſt from it; a very 
ſmall Part of which was known to Homer 


himſelf, or to the Greeks long after his 
Time. There is no mention made of Bab)- 
lon or Ecbataua in all his Writings, which 
He who celebrates the J/ealth of T hebes, and 


Arts of Sidon, would never have omitted to | 


do, had he known any thing of the 4//prian 


or Median Empire e. Nay ſo late as the 


Reign of Darius, the Lacedemonians did not 
know the diſtance of Suſa or Babylon from 


. the 


Cc Hs Aloe ur Ze vZov po? Gππ,u ogg, 
EE ee, Gabubß a 'NKEANOIO-. 


*Odro. U. 
4 Eu & Exec akEANa, Au pov oe healoro, 
"EAxov eg ni., | | "Ove, 9. 
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the Seaf ; So that I believe Homer was 


Country, than what was under Priam's Domi- 
nion, or inhabited by his Alles. 

ON THE other hand, to the Weſt of 
Greece, lay Italy, a greater Country, as they 


covered by the Greeks : Behind it were the 


| and Spain, which were impervious at that 
| time, and had all the Appearance of an 
gnEIPOE, Or endleſs Continent. Now, for a 
Perſon living betwixt the two, and know- 


whole) ſave the neareſt Coaſts ; for ſuch a 


| © in the Ocean, That the Ends of the Earth 
| © were upon the Ocean, and That the Erhi- 
| © opzans, the laſt of Men, dwelt upon the 
Ocean, plainly ſhews an Acquaintance 
with a Trading Nation, who could only 
diſcover the Limits of the habitable World, 


| at their Return. And indeed thro' all Ho. 
mers Works, the Mention of Coaſts, and 


Gerpuips thoſe of 2 ypt and Greece) ſeems 


Eiger ; RaAeomevys (sac 71 A EY 'Apigays- 
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acquainted with little more of the In-land 


imagined, than their owns, and then undi 


| wide and unknown Tracts of Gaul, Germany 


ing little of cither (in compariſon of the 


Man to ſay, © That the Sun riſes and ſets 


and relate them to a curious inquiſitive Man 


| Silence concerning the In land Countries 


Q'3 to 
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to beſpeak that kind of Knowledge which a 
Man may learn from the Relations of a 
trading People, who viſit all maritime 
Places, but never go far into the Country, 
from their Shjp. 

As FoR the Inner-Sea (the Mediterrs 
nean) he deſcribes the Coaſt quite around it; 
but with this Difference, that he ſpeaks of 
the North-Eaſt End of it *, fo particularly 
and minutely, as to convince his Reader, | 
that he had viſited it 22 Perſon. He names 
all the Towns and Rivers; he deſcribes their 
Situations and their Soils : One Country is 
rocky and mountainous ; another fertile and 
plain: One is dry and ſandy ; another moiſt 
and full of Yerdure: This produces Sheep ; 
that abounds with Horſes ; a third ſwarms | 
with Pidgeons ; ; and a fourth is bleſſed with |} 
beautiful Women. And theſe Accounts of | 
the ſeveral Places, and their Qualities, arc all 
confirmed by the ſucceeding Geographers. 
Bur when the Poet comes to mention | 
the Countrics and Nations lying round the 
IVeſt End of the Mediterranean, he talks | 
of them as a Man Who had heard of thcle 
Places from Tratellers; 1 mean, ſuch Pec- | 
ple as willingly tell Wonders of the diſtant | 


Regions they have ſecn, and take plcalure 
| in 


* Omnis Cree ſabuloſitas, ſicut et literarum claritas, er 
hoc primum de Eur ; Quap: opte in co paululum comm? 
rabiinur. : 8 4 he Lib. +2 y 1 
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in amazing People with Stories of Giants 
and Monſters, Witches and Wilds, or of 
any thing out of the common Road of 
Life, either for Good or Ill. And yet, My 
Lord, theſe very Stories, ſtrange as they are, 
and diſguiſed with all the Ornaments of Fic- 
tion, bear ſtill about them ſome Marks of 
ruth: The Ground-work of the Wonder is 
commonly ſomething real; and ſhews the 
Juſtneſs of our Philologiſt's Obſeryation, 
« That to frame a New onder, without any 
previous Foundation from Truth, is not in 
« the manner of Homer g.“ 

Tus when we conſt Jer his Accounts of 
the Northern Nations, © Who live, ſays he, 
upon Mares mill, indigent, haughty, and 
« the juſteſt of Menh, the Deicription ap- | 
pears at firſt ſomewhar fooliſh : But upon | 
a ncarer view, WC diſcover the Truth of: | 

| 
| 


and ſee the Beauty that reſults from ſuch 
Variety of Character in a Poem. — We 


nd there were really ſuch People; Such the | 
e Nomans found them when they extended | 
3 their Conqueſts to the North; and We our- f 
e WT icivcs find the ſame Cuſtoms and manner of 9 


„ Life 


© See the Notes, Page I27. 
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Life prevailing among ſome of the Tartar 
Tribes at this day. 

2 HE-FOLISH Hiſtorians tell, That after 
the Death of Stephen, one of the braveſt 


of their Kings, there came Ambaſſadors to 


Poland, from the C HA M of Tartar), 


who was a Candidate for the Crown *. They 


had Inſtructions to repreſent to the Diet 


“ That the Cham was a Prince of great | 
c Power, and could raiſe Three hundred 


* 


2 


thouſand Horſe, which, if they choſe him 
King, he would either imploy in the De- 
fence of Poland, or to conquer its Neigh. 
bours and enlarge its Dominion. That as 


cc 


A 


« to his perſonal Qualities, he was Zemperate 


and ſober, caring for no Delicacy in his 


Eating, and fatisfying his Hunger with 
« Horſe-fleſh only. That being informed 
te there were Differences among them about 
Religion, he gave them Aſſurances that 


cc 


C 


TY 


60 their Pope ſhould be his Pope, and 7heir 


Luther ſhould be his Luther, juſt as they 
< pleaſed to determine.“ We can trace this 
« ſame kind of Scythian or Tartar Life, 


always among their Horſes, unſettled 1n their 
Lands, and Free from Avarice, thro' the va- 


rious Periods of Hiſtory, from Homer and 


A 


Hef od down to our times, 


Bu T 
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Bur it is worth while, My Lord, to rank 
the ſeveral Countries round the Mediterra- 
nean, and conſider how Homer has mentioned 
them ſeparately. The laſt part of our En- 
quiry gave us a View of his mythological 
Science, and of his Capacity to inſtruct in 
another channel; abſtratfed Relations and 
general Reſemblances were to be applied to 
Life and Manners : But here his Yeracity 
| muſt appear, and that Knowledge of Perſons 
and Places, which was ſaid to be neceſſary 
to an Epick Poet. It ruſt indeed be al- 
lowed to appear in its own Dreſs, and to put 
on ſome Ornaments for our Entertainment; 
but will never be admitted without a natural 
| Foundation. It has been obſerved already, 
that Greece and Egypt (including the Aſi. 
alick Coaſt) are his proper Province; and a 
very wide one they were. He ſpeaks of 
them with the Familiarity and Exactneſs of a 
Man, who had lived in the one and viſited 
the other. But he beſtows an Eypithet upon 
the latter, which ſurprized me at firſt read- 
ing: 


Ev rotg EKTYOAIE 6v3eria XI 'OIKTAL tv: *Ous' Au Trerr- 


uſocie onubyg avip emiav auTH j v e e, 2 reg | 
EIZTPAN AEPMATINEHN: | 


Ax: Arzney: 8. Elias 
Campeſtres melius Scythe 


(Quorum plauſtra Vagas rite trabunt domos) 
Vivunt, et rigidi Getæ; 


Immetata quibus jugera, liberas 
Fruges et cererem ferunt, 


Nec cultura placet longior annu3. 
Horat. Carm. Lib. 3, Ode 24+ 
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ing: He calls it nxean*airrnTon, the bitter 
Egypt. 

IT 18 hard to conceive in what Senſe 
this Term was applicable to a Country he 
had formerly deſcribed as wealthy and power- 
ful, and the fruitfulleſt Soil in the known 
World. Twas nothing ſtrange to hear him 
call it ETrEITEN *AITTIITON, Zhe well-watered 
Egypt, and the rich Egyptian Fields, 


NEPIKAAAEAE *ATPOTE 70ſt beautiful Lands. 
"Twas rather a new Argument, and not a 


weak one, for his having viſited that Coun- 
try in Perſon. But upon a little Reflexion, 
this too appears to be extremely juſt : It is a 
Proof that the Poet, accuſtomed to the gene- 
ral Eaſe and Liberty of Greece, has "be 
ſtrack with the Strictneſs and Severity of the 
Egyptian Regulations. A poor Man could 
not wander up and down idle in Egypt, 
as he might do in Homer's Country : For a 
People once diſciplined, and under a Subor- 
dination of Command, are bound down to 
their Tasks; there's no ſhifting nor delay; 
their Maſter's Will muſt be punctually fulfil- 
led, and Ways are taken to make Men toil, 
in order to ſupport the Luxury of 4 Few: 

The greater part muſt do fo, for their own 
Livelihood ; and when they themſelves, and 
their Work, become the Property of others, 
more coercive Methods are applied. Egypt 
was the Country where they had a peculiar 
Lav, 
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Law, obliging every Man to give an Account 
of himſelf once a Year, to the Magiſtrate : 


| He was to tell, «„ Where he lived? How 
c he was ſuſtained? And what he contri- 


« buted to the Publick-weal ?” 


HOME R's Expreſſion, tis true, hath a 


particular reſpect to a ſtate of Servitude ; 


and indeed we know from the beſt Autho- 


rity, that the Egyptians were terrible Ma- 
ſters: Their rigid Policy, and immenſe pub- 


lick Works, "Palaces. Temples, Canals, 


Lakes, Pyramids, all things of incredible. 
Labour and ſtupendous Magnificence, might 


have ſome hand in theſe Severities; and at 


the ſame time make them ſo fond of their 
Slaves, that Sigas from Heaven, and what 
they ne took to be the Finger of 
_ Gop, could hardly prevail with them to 


ſet a whole Nation of them at liberty. But 
tis certain, that over al! the World there are 
great Hardſhips and intenſe Miſeries in the 
| wealthieſt Cities: and 'twas finely judged of 
our Poet, to diſtinguiſh this rich Country by 


a Sentiment which expreiſes-an Effect of 
their Conſtitution, that hits not the Eye of 


every Spectator. 
To THE North and North. No of Greece, 
Homer mentions the Thracians, Cimmeri- 


ans, and hints at Colchos and the Euxzne. 
Theſe People he might know 7hree ſeveral 


Ways: Either from the Relations of Jaſon 
an! 
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and his Companions | in the Argonantick 
Expedition; or from the Phenicians, who 


were conſtantly paſſing and repaſſing in the 


Propontis, and failing thro the Iflands ; and 


moſt certainly, from the Inroads that ſome 
of the Cimmerian Tribes had made upon 


the leſſer Ala (his own Country) not long 


before he was born. In thoſe Climates, the 


Winter-days are ſhorter, and the Sky more | 
cloudy than in Egypt and Greece: From 
whence he has taken occaſion to feign a 
ſtrange Nation, covered with perpetual Dark- 


neſs, and unviſited by the Beams of the Sun. | 


Their Seats he has not certainly aſſigned; 


but leaves them among the Our ohe World | 


Wonders which Ulyſſes ſaw in his Peregrina- 


tions. Bochart has ſhewn their Name to 
be plainly Phenician k, and the Origin of it 


to be the ſame dark Appearance that gave 
Riſe to the Fable. 


Bur as the Phenician Trade lay chiefly 4 
up the Mediterranean, it is to be Weſtward 


that Homer's Obligations to them lie thickeſt, 


and the greateſt Preſumptions of his borrow- | 
ing from them his Accounts of thoſe Coun- | 
tries. Many of his Wonders are to be found 

in Greece; but his ſtrangeſt Tales, his 


ewe e A, horrible Portemts, as he calls 


them, are in foreign Parts. And firſt, | 
5 TTAET- 
M Cimmir nigreſcere ; Cianir Tenebrarum atror ; Cimrire jor 


Atrores diei. * | Canaan, Lib. 1. 9 33+ 
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TTALY furniſhed him with abundance of 
Monſters: The Adriatick Coaſt, that lies 


oppoſite to Epirus, and the Gulph of Taren- 
tum, were too well known, and too often 
viſited, to produce many Miracles : But the 


Weſt-ſide, whither the Greeks had then ſent 


no Colonies, was only frequented by the 


| Phenicians 3 and accordingly there are many 


ſupernatural things told of its Promontories, 


and of the Iſlands that lie alongſt it. 
IN THE Entry of the Scilician Streights 


(the Faro of Meſſina) ſtood two diſmal 


| Rocks, the Deſtruction both of Ships and 


| Sailors. At the Foot of the one there was 
a darkſom Cavern, the Abode of the Man. 
eating Monſtcr Secylla, and oppoſite to her 


was the devouring Charybdis. There was but 
| narrow Paſlage between them; and if you 
did not fail thro” it, you had no choice, but 


paſs you muſt between other two, the dread. 
ful Planctæ: They were claſhing Rocks, that 
ſhattered the unwary Ship, and left the 


broken Planks and mangled Bodies to be 


toſſed by the Waves, and Blaſts of pernicious 
bire. 


AFTER you had paſſed them, the Hirenuſæ 


appear 'd, or Rocks inhabited by the enchanting 
Hrens, who firſt allured the paſſing Mariner 


with their Voice, and when he approached, 
deſtroyed him. Further up the Coaſt were 


the L Leſtrygons ; Cannibals likewiſe, who fed 


T upon 
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238 An Enquiry into the Life 
upon the unhappy Wretches that were ſhip. 
wreck'd on their Shore; and beyond their 


Country was the ſuppoſcd Boundary of C/ 
es carthly Navigation, the Habitation of a 
powerful Sorcereſs, the infamous Circe. She 
dwelt in a Peninſula. © Where, ſays Ho. 


e mer, was the Abode of the Morning, and 


« Out-goings of her Parent the Sun.” 


ALL theſe were: in Italy, or hard upon 


the Shore; and however wild and fabulous 
they may appear, there are few of them, but 


upon enquiry, we find to have ſome natu- 
ral Foundation. Their Names and Quali. 


ties plainly ſhew their Phenzcian Extract, and 


that they were propagated by that induſtrious 
Pcople, trom the Adventures they met with 


in the way of their Trade. 


THE Phenicians, upon their firſt reſort · 
ing hither, and attempting to land, found 
the Natives of the Country extremely inhu- 


man and barbarous; and therefore reported | 
in general, that all the Coaſt, up and down, | 
was full of Monſters. The Paſſage in the 


Mouth of the Faro is but narrow; and as 
there 1s often a great Sea rolling in it, 'tis 


probable they have ſometimes. ſmarted for 


venturing thro'. On one hand is a danger- 


ous Vortex, and on the other ſtands Scyllas 


Rock, a threatning Precipice, exactly ſuch as 
Homer deſcribes it, tow "Ting, Neeb, and 
ts 

1 AIALA NHEUS, A Land-Ifland, 


Www Wa, of wo 
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its Top in the Clouds m. It is joined to the 


Land by a %, 1?hmus, upon which it would 
ſeem, that the inhoſpitable Barbarians uſed to 


paſs, and Jurking among the Cliffs, ſet upon 
and murdered the Sea. faring People, who 
had taken Shelter under it, to ſhun the 
IWhirl-pool on the other ſide. For this reaſon 
SCYLLA, or Deſtructionn, a Monſter with 
many Heads and Hands, lived at the foot of 
it; and oppoſite to it was C HARYBDIS, or 
the Chaſm of Perdition o. 
THE PLANCTA have been hitherto 


look d upon as utterly fabulous. Two 
« wandering Rocks that daſhed together, and 


« Hurricanes of Fire blowing in the Ocean,“ 


ſeem to have cxiſted no where but in the 


Brain of the Poet: And yet, My Lord, 


one of them is apparently true, the other 
really ſo, and ſometimes both. 


I TAKE the Foundation of the Fiction to 


have been ſome of the Iſlands that lie in the 
Sea, between Sicily and the Circeian Pro- 


montory. It would be tedious to enumerate 


them all, and perhaps too minute and dog- 


matical, to fix upon the #wo deſcrib'd in the 
Oayſſey ; ; 


m O. 3} deo Tube Ao, 6 Wy "Ovpavov sup {u&vst 
Obe lin coop 165A oz {av aus isa 985 
Ruavzys *OZug. NI. a 


a $ COL; Exitium, i lethale. 


*®CHOR- 0BDA N; Foramen cen 
8 Bochart. Canaan. Lib. 1. 92 28. 
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Oayſſey ; tis ſufficient to know, that all this 
\ Coaſt, and the Iſlands that lie alongft it, 
_ abound with burning Mountains, and are ſub- 
ject to frequent Eruptions of Fire. The moſt 
remarkable of them lie in a Knot together, 
to the North of Sicily, and are known by the 
Name of the Liparean Iſlands. They were 
anciently Sever in number, but now you 
may count upwards of a dozen, many of 
them having been fplit by Earthquakes, and 
ſome new ones caſt up, by the Heavings 
of the ſubterraneous Fires, which undermine 
that dangerous Shore. Several of them arc 
no more than bare deſart Rocks, called 
by the 1Tralians Parte rotte, © Parts broken 
„ off by the Shocks of an Earthquake.” 
| Now, My Lord, the Courſe of a Ship | 
from the Circeian Promontory to Ithaca, | 
lies directly either thro' the Faro, between 
Sicily and Reggium; or if you will not ha. 
zard that Paſſage, there is a Neceſlity to fail 
thro' the Lipareans, and ſo round the Hand“ 
After you have paſſed the two neareſt of 
theſe Iſlands, if you caſt an Eye back upon | 
them, you will find, that they appear to be 
running together, and in a little time, that 
they are become one, ſince you left them. 
55 
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The reaſon of it is, the Current that ſets in 
between them, and does not allow you to 


keep a ſtreight Courſe after you have made 


good your Paſſage : Whereas if you vary but 


a very little from it, you loſe the Line that 


direts your Eye thro the Void, and take 


them up under oye. Hence the Foundation 
of the Fable, that they were floating Rocks, 
which run together as any Ship paſſed, 
to catch and cruſh her. The fame Appear- 
ance will enſue in the Caſe of any two 


Prominences that are contiguous ; and for 
| the very ſame reaſon, the Cyanean. Iſlands in 
the Mouth of the Boſphorus, got the Name of 
Smplegades, as if Nagetier they had been 


ſeparated, and afterwards had cloſed and coa- 
leſced into one. 

BUT TH1s Appearance, tho it may have 
ſerved to confitm the Fiction, was not ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe the dreadful Idea that N ner 
gives of them. I believe the Phenicians 


have happened to paſs, or been lying at An- 


chor among theſe Iſlands, at the time of an 
Eruption and Earthquake. All over the 


Lipareans*, there are Clefts in the Surface 


Kt of 


1 petrarcha, ſpeaking of a Lover's Heart, deſcribe: it thus : 


Dentro, confuſion turbida, et miſchia 
Di doglie certe get d' allegrezze incerte: 

Non bolli mai Falcan, Lipari od Iſchia, 
Stromboli o Mongivello | in tanta rabbia. 
Poco ama ſe, che n tal giuoco & arriſchia. 
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of the Ground, and Vents in the Rocks, that 
emit Flame by night and Smoke by day; 
Some of them Rave noted Yolcanos, that like 
Veſuvio or Mon Gibel, diſgorge with their 
Flames immenſe quantities of Aſhes, and 
throw out Stones of ſuch a monſtrous Size, 
that a great part of the Sea is choaked up, 
and one of them almoſt joined to Sicily by | 
an I/thmus of the Rubbifh. At ſuch a Jun- 4 
cture, the frighted Mariners might ſec the | 
Rocks really claſhing, and to their dire Ex- | 
perience feel Io dA’ Wuinazs, Stofms 
of deſtructive Fe. New 
Ta 1s Circumſtance alone, were there no 
5 other Signs of Agreement, ties down the 
Plante either to the Liparean Iſlands, or to 
the Rocks that ſurround 1/chza, and participate 
of the Diſaſters of the Neapolitan Shore : | 
Here the Phenician Veſſels that eſcaped, and 
perhaps ſaw their Companions periſh in the | 
infernal Tempeſt, needed only relate the | 
terrible Scene of Seas, and Flames, and | 
Rocks in an uproar : Their literal Delcrip. | 
tion is the Sum of the Fable; and what is 
added wears the fame Appearance of Proba- | 
| bility. Circe, to exaggerate the danger of | 
coming near theſe Rocks, ſays © That the | 
5 Birds of the Air could not paſs them. 
The ſame thing is told of the Hornos, and | 
other peſtilentious Places, where yet the Ait 


is not put in ſuch Commotion, as by the 
- | Flame | 
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Flame and Vapour iſſuing from a burnin 
Mountain. The Storm it raiſes, and the 


ſulphureous Steams it throws all around it, 


might very readily bring down a flying Fowl, 


and give a handle to the beautiful Fable 


which Homer has grafred upon ſuch an Acci- : 


dent r. 


« below, which often find a vent, and force 
their Paſſage thro the Waves. Poſidonius 


« writes, That within his own memory, one 


„morning about the Vernal Equinox, the 


« Sea between Hiera and Ujtica appeared to 
te heave, and was raiſed to a ſtrange height; 
that it continued for ſome time to [well 


« and to fall by turns, and afterwards ccaſed. 


That thoſe who ventured to ſail near it, 
« ſeeing the Fiſhes driving dead with the 
oy Curtcie, and being ſcorched with Hear 


* themſelves, and almoſt choaked with 
a noiſom Vapour, made what Speed 


they could to the Shore: Some of the 
„Sailors in the Skiff that went neareſt 
% R 2 cc expired; 
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IT Is No rare thing, ſays Strabs, 
0 among theſe Iſlands, to ſee Flames rolling 
« upon the Surface of the Deep. They 
« procced from the Caverns of Fire that are 
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expired; the reſt, with oreat difficulty, got 
« back to Lipari, where they fell into Fits, 
« like Perſons ſubje& to the Epilepſie, and 


« frequently loſt, and then recovered the | 


« uſe of their Reaſon. For ſome time 
* after, there was a kind of Clay and Slime 
« found floating upon the Sca; and in many 
« places of it, Flames were ſeen to burſt 
« forth, and ſometimes Clouds of Smoke 
« and Aſhes: The floating Matter hardened 
e by degrees, and when thrown on {hore, 
« grew like Pieces of Milſtone. Titus Fla. 
e pinius was then Pretor of Sicily ; he gave 

the Roman Senate an account of what had 
« happened, and they. ſent ſome of the Col. 
« ſege of the Prieſts, both to Lipari and 
* Uſtica, to do Sacrifice to the Sea, and to 
ee the Subterranean Godss. 4 
ArrER ULyssEs had eſcaped the hands 

of the Cyclops, he left the Coaſt of Sicily, | 

and came to the Eolian Iſland, where EoLvs } 

lived. The Palace and Occonomy of this | 
: Prince, ſcem to be purely of the Poet's In. 
vention; tho Diodorus hath given a long and 

particular Deduction of the Names and For. 
tunes of his Children. But Homer had ſome } 
reaſon to add, in his figurative ſtrain; © That |} 
he was beloved by the immortal Gods; | 
« that Jupiter had appointed him to be 
6 Governour 1 the IVinds, and given him 
e POW] 

* Strabo, Lib. VI. : E | 


ot 


« at his pleaſure.” Jour Lordſhip muſt know, 


WM that ancicatly the Liparearn Iflands were named 
from Eolus; and the neareſt of them to 
ah *, was ſaid to be the Place of this Ha- 
bitation. The Aſſertion does not want Pro- 

MF bability ; rho' the rocky Coaſt of Lipari (the 
WM largeſt Iſland) and great Quantities of Allum, 
= found in no place of the World, as they 

| WH imagined, but in this and another little Iſle a, 

= hems rather to agree with The brazen Wall, 

4 topped. with a ſmooth ſhining Stone, that 

e nns round the @Aw7y S., ( floating Iſland) 

4 WT where he lived b. 

| MW Brrwixr it and Sicily lies Hiera, a deſart 

4 MW tock conſecrated to Vulcan, and from thence 

o WM receiving its Name: Here they fancied he 
had a Forge as well as in Etna, becauſe of 

ds tree //olcanos or Craters, at which it fre- 

ly, | quently diſgorges Flame and Sand, and the 

us Wl vurning Stones mentioned before. It is 

his alt under the Eye of the Inhabitants of 

In. | Lipari © ©; and they ſee diſtinctiy from which 

oe” i , Strongyle, or the Ro bd ſland, now Stromboli. 
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« Power, to let them looſe or reſtrain them, 
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of the Craters the Flame or Smoke iſſues, 
and in what degree, whether languid or im- 
petuous. They likewiſe hear the uncouth 
Sounds and hollow Noiſes under ground, 
which procced from the Efforts of the ſtrug- 
ling Matter in the fiery Caverns, and gene- 
rally g grow londer before a violent Eruption. 
*Twas therefore the Opinion of the Ancients, 
That Eolus, from a Courſe of Obſervations 
e made upon theſe Yolcanos, and by com- 
c paring the different Sounds they emitted, 
and the various Changes in the Quantity 
© or Violence of the Smoke or Flame, or i 
<« their ſhifting from one Vent to another; 
< that by comparing theſe with the enſuing | 
ce Alterations of the Weather, he had at- 
ee tained to a great Sagacity in foretelling a | 

| © Storm, and could predict how the Wind I 
= c would blow for a certain number of days 
[ after he had obſerved the Sign.” This 
Skill he uſed, they ſay, with great Conde- | 

ſcenſion and Goodneſs to the Sea-faring | 

People: He received them into his Harbour, 

treated them hoſpitably, and directed them 

when to fail, and what Courſe to ſtcer upon 

the dangerous Coaſt. For theſe reaſons, the 

Phenicians made him Lord of the Winds, | 

handed him down as favoured by the In. 

| mortals, and have Ben him a Name 
from 
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from the SToRMs d he aſſiſted them to 


ſhun. 

THIS WAV of accounting for Eolus 
Knowledge of the Weather, has found cre- 
dit from later Obſervations. There is a 


| Sympathy and Connexion obſerved between | 
the Winds and the Agitation of the Fires, 
both here and in Etna. They are fierce and 


violent when the Winds are high, and ſub- 
fide when the Air regains a Calm. = is 


obſerved beſides, that particular Winds pro- 
ducedifferent Effects. The accurate Pohybius, 


| who ſailed round theſe Coaſts with very in- 
quiſitive Eyes, affirms © That before the 
South. cuind blow, the Ifland Hiera is 
c covered over with Smoke like a thick 


Fog, ſo that it obſtructs the Proſpect of 
« Ficily beyond it: That before a Northerly- 


*« wind, the Flames ariſing from the great 


Crater, mount with a clearer Blaze than 
« at other times, and greater Noiſe is heard 


« from below: That the 7/eft-wind is pre- 
« ceded by a middle kind of Appearance, a 


% mixture of Smoke and Flame, and a fainter - 


« Noiſe from the Hollows of the Rock.” 
He concludcs his account with what is moſt 


immediately for our purpoſe, “ That from 


the Diverſity of theſe Sounds, and the 


R 4 & various 


d From AOL Procella, Tempeſtas: MELEC AOLIN Rex 
Temcſtatun, Thence the Creeks have formed their ANAG. 
1 Boc hart. Canaan Lib. 1. 933. 
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ib various Eruptions of the Fire and Vapour, : 
we _ & it was poſſible to know what Wind would 
q « blow for three days to come; and accord- 
“ ingly, that there were People in Lipari 
© then living, who forewarned the wind— 
ee bound Ships of an approaching Change, 
© and ſeldom failed in their Prediction e. In 
confirmation of this, we find that the Lipa- i 
reans to this day are generally Seamen, and 
of ſuch Knowledge in thoſe matters, that 
Bocaccio affirms there are even few Women in 
the Iſand, who have not ſome Skill del} 
arte marinareſca of the Art of Naviga 
tion * 
Tur Cena between the various 3 
' Qualities and Changes of the Air, and the 
Force and Appearances of Fire, cannot have | 
eſcaped Tour Lordſhip's Searches into the ſe- 
veral Parts of natural Knowledge. It mutt 8 
be the more perceptible in theſe Volcanos, as | 
the Fire is vaſt, and the Chaſius, at which they MM. 
belch the Smoke and Vapour, are widend WM 
and laid open to the Air, by the dreadful $ 
Convulſions of the lab ring Flames. Nor I 
can WM: 
3 2 Mw divinatio aliquando certior eſt, aliquando magis in 4 
lubicro prout ſubjectum ſe habet circa quod verſatur : Quod 
ſi fuerit naturæ conſtantis et regularis, certam efficit prædicti- il y 
onem, ſi variæ, et compoſitæ (ranquam ex natura et caſu) falla wl 
cem. Attamen etiam in ſubjecto vario, 6 diligenter canonize- - 
tur, tenebit prædictio ut plurimum : Temporis forte moment Y 


-: "On: alſe juetur, a re nomiſſũſtum errabit. 0 + 
1 : Fr. Bacon. de Verulam. Hiſtor. yentorum. 1 


1 Decamerane, Giornata V. Novella 11. 
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an they miſs of preſaging a coming Storm, 


For if the Openings of the ſubterrancous 


Mazes, are at any conſiderable diſtance from 
the pent-up Fire which they feed and keep 


alive; in that caſe, a Tempeſt brooding from 


that quarter, and beginning to play upon 


thoſe Openings, muſt quickly produce an 


Alteration at the Yolcano's Head. But it is 
agreed on all hands that Sicily and the neigh- 
bouring Coaſt is quite hollow, and pierced 


with many Croſs-Paſſages that communicate 


under the Bottom of the Seas. Thus, for 
inſtance, there is a Communication believed 
to run between Hera and Sicil); and a Cor- 


reſpondence has been obſeryed between the 
Eruptions of Etna, and of this burning Iſland, 
both as to their Quantity and Violence b. 

IT WOULD be too great a Digreſſion from 


our Subje& to purſue "this Reafoning much -- --- 
farther : But before we venture upon the 


eſt of Homer's Miracles, it will be pleaſant 
to obſerve what uſe Polybius has made of this 


very 


8 O. TA 6 Topog gros ad Tis Koe α Ah og wing rhe 


Zens, AIAIITPOE sc, xa? xt Babeg M ROIATAL Twa; 


40 ty oA og, Tpoc TE vhosg, nat mp Thv Helo. Alër ec 5 
re Ar. To UT TNG Seinvura: Quow, Sigv FfopSow Gnavres 3 


ex} he Tov Arrapaiuv vio uat TH Tet Thy Auaixpxiav, na 


Nero xa} Paiag ,t. xal di ThtyrSoze  ETpa. B. B. s. 


b Alſvot yap reg tu THT 18 Nycuv TIIONOMOTE V 
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very Story of Eolus and his windy Empire. 
He owns it looks extremely fabulous at firſt 
telling: The Winds ſowed up in a Bag, and 
given 60 Ulyſſes! And yet here is a Foun- 
dation for it, and ſome Veſtiges of Truth in 
the Heart of the Fable: The Poet indeed 
has uſed his Privilege; has told it in his own 
Way, and dreſſed it up with ſeveral ſtrange 
Circumſtances, to increaſe our Wonder i- 

Wherefore, ſays the Hiſtorian, fomewhat ſe- 
riouſly, © This ſhould make us believe, that 
the moſt extravagant things that are ſung | 
« by Homer, are only ſo in appearance : | 
< But that tho we do not comprehend it, 
* there is ſtill ſome Principle in Nature, ſome b 
Fact in Hiſtory, or Leſſon in Morals, at 4 
e the bottom of the Tale.“ 4 
Apovr thirty miles from Shore, direktiy off 
Naples, and a Stone- throw from the South ſide 
of the Iſland Capreæ, ſtand the StRENUSE Þ 
or Rocks of the Hrens. The common Opi- 
nion about their Inhabitants, and the moſt 
probable, is © That they were lewd Women, J 
« who proſtituted themſelves to the Sailors, 
« and by the Allurements of a lazy voluptu- | 
e ous Life, made them unmindful of their 
$6 Voyage, and carclcis of returning to their | 
« native Country.” But their Story, as it 
is told by Homer, lies fo pat for a Moral 
chat tis hard to deljene it to be any * 
cle 


Lay 


i Perdona, = Gy intel 5 Freg 4; al Ver. Taſſo. 
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elſe than pure Fiction: Their charming AC- 
pect at firſt Sight; their beautiful Faces and 
cnſnaring Voice, perfectly repreſent the fair 
Appearance of an Object of Pleaſure; and 
their falſe deſtructive Nature, their hidden 
Deformities, and the way to ſhun and deſtroy 


them, agree ſo nicely with the Methods pre- 
ſcribed by the Moraliſts, for avoiding a gilded 


_- A tea Fath I nn in ee pe ee Ker a WAA 5 LA 
4 on eee ER y IE A ers Rees ED One 
8 8 22 . 9 „„ P ⅛ UL ̃²˙ IH 2x ' 
RRR 5 JJC ey . - 
O nf a n n 1 : * 


- WM the Allegory. Nor is there any neceſſity we 
t ſhould : The Phenician accounts of theſe 
3 enchanting Creatures; their telling how ra- 
: WM vihhingly they ſung, and how many Crews 
t, had been loſt thro their means, was Ground 
ic Wl ſufficient for the Poet: They both gave him 
at a foundation for his Tale, and ſcope to work 

it up in the ſmbolical Egyptian manner, 
pff q until it loſt its Specialities, and from a pri- 


plication. 
down the Coaſt, that waited for the paſſing 
Ships, and for that end took their ſtation 


neareſt the Shore. 
Panormus l, another at Na aples, others at Fur— 
rentum, Ry the greateſt number lived in the 
delizhtful Copree in the Mouth of the Bay 

of 


Sre Kauoy b ty T6 Bly: Tatr' gy SAY wh TH ouvin dt 
UTd rig *A@POETNHE: & 82 Tm); ſv, drr 1 wiv A PO- 
ETNH ATIOAATTAI, àbleg 33 chi, nat Wartzogs n, EvSHIpy 
yive'au tv mhvri To BI R524,0; ©-:Lxiu ININA Z- 


IPALERMO in Sicily. 


Snare k, that it would almoſt be pity to ſpoil 


vate Story, became capable of a general Ap- 
There were ſeveral Syrens up and 


upon the Promontories, or lived in the Iſands 
One of them ſtaid at 
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of Naples. From thence, it 1s probable, they 


paſſed over to the Rocks that bear their Name, 


to talk with the Seamen from on board, and 


perſuade them to moor their Veſſel, and 


come on ſhore. Homer has retained the | 
_ Phenician Name taken from the moſt obyi-} | 
ous Part of their Character, their ſinging!; 

and Poſterity, by building Temples to them, 
and aſſigning the particular Places of their 


Abode and Burial; hath made the Tradition 
paſs for a Reality m. 
IN the fame Claſs with theſe ſinging La- 


dies, Horace has placed the other Enchant: 
reſsn, the powerful C1RCE; and not with- 
out reaſon either from the Moral, which he 
has had in his Eye, or from their real Story. 
As to the Allegory, © She is a Sorcerels, 
« skilled in Poiſons, and knowing how to 
„ mix an intoxicating Draught : She is the 
« Child of the Sun, whoſe Beams can only 


60 raiſe a Plant of Virtue, and concoct the 


"CE Juice | 


. 1 From Six Cantilena: Inde Six EN Canens, Canorum. | 
| | Bochart, Lib.1.\ 33. 


mA pargds 


zona, pc du, Karger LEIPHNOTEAL., Tepas. Biba. 4. 
O. z NeaTIAs: Tapdevorye: Teva via, ud Tov Leipy,vo 

| Ter. . Bib & 
Sirenes, — primo juxta Pelorum, poſt in Capreis inluld ha- 


Hbitarum. Serve in Eneid. x 4. 


un Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula noſti; 
Quæ ſi cum ſociis ſtuitus cupiduſque bibiſſet, 
Vixiſlet Canis immundus, aut amica luto Sus. 
£30 rat. Epiſt. 2. Lib. is 
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ce Juice of Herbs to a healing or noxious 
„ Quality. With their aſſiſtance, ſhe could 
« change and transform the Mortal that once 
et taſted of her baneful Cup: She could make 


e him forget his Reſolutions and his Duty; 
« renounce his Bravery and Manhood; ren. 
der him deaf to the Admonitions of his 
and in fine, convert him into 
4 ſome Species of a Brute, according to the 


« Friends; 


« Bent of his Senſuality. | 

THE Truth of the matter is, CIRCE has 
been herſelf one of the Hrens: Like them 
ſhe ſung, and filled her Palace with Melody o: 


Lite them, ſhe lived upon a Promontory that f 
Like them, ſhe waited 
for the paſſing Ships, and /ike them deſtroyed 


run out into the Sea: 


the Crews, when ſhe had them in her power. 


Her Name is C1RCE, the Deſtroyer or Pul. 


er dun; of the ſame falſe Nature and de- 


ceitful Appearance with her Siſters, and only 


differing from them as ſhe cmployed other 
Means 


e She is Ocde dvd ccc, The Vocal call, and when they 
approached her Palace, | 
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Means for obtaining her cruel Purpoſe be. 


ſides the Charms of her Voice. 


I T Is here obſervable, that the contiguous 8 


Miracles, or the ſtrange things that the Poet 
relates of this Coaſt, are much of a piece: 
His Monſters, as well as his Men, are of the 
fame Specics, and bear a Likeneſs in their 
. Manners : The Cyclops, the Leſtrygons, and 
Faeylla, are all Men-caters : And the Female 
Phantoms, Czrce and the Syrens, firſt bewitch 
with a Shew of Pleaſure, and then deſtroy, 


At firſt reading, they ſeem wild and i impro. 


bable; but like the other Parts of Homer's 
Poetry, they had a. Foundation in the Man- 
ners of the times preceeding his own. 
IT was ſtill in many Places, rhe Age 
i ſpoken of by Orpheus. | 


When Men devour 4 each other ble the 
e ; OED 
 Gorging on human F. 2 — 

The Subject is diſmal, and a particular De- 


ſcription of ſuch horrid Deeds, would be 
ſhocking: It will be enough to put your 


| Lordſhip 3 in mind, That our modern Indians 


have not been the only Guilty of the dread. 
ful Act of feeding upon their Fellow-Crea- 
tures. The fame Barbarity is attributed to 


moſt Countries, before the Arts of Life |} 
reached them, and ſtript them by degree, of | 


their inhuman Cuſtoms. The Eaſt * was de- 
5 - tell: 


Pp * 8 -- on * * 
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| ſtable for offering Children to their furious 
King“, and Egypt was once infamous for 
Inhoſpitality and Murder r. The Euxine was 
forced to change its ſavage Name, and. the 
Altar of Piana at the Mouth of it, ſtood 
recking with the Blood of Strangers. The 
human Sacrifices in Britain and Gaul remain 
an indelible Stain upon the Memory of our 
Forefathers; and Greece, with all its boaſted 
Humanity, was not entirely rid of them at 
the time of the Trojan Wars. The Cartha- 
ginians continued them long in Africk; 
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| and they were not diſuſed in Italy, until mY 
| the Days of Numa Pompilius. Nor did that — 
religious Law. giver think NP: aboliſh them 8 
utterly at firſt : ch to elude the 4% 
cruel Rite, and ſubſtituted Images of Straw Þ 
in place of the human Creatures whom they Bu 
uſed to butcher. Twas upon the 1des, of 08 

May, a little after the Vernal Equinox, that 1 
the Prieſts of the greateſt Dignity, and the 11 
Virgins that guard the eternal Fire t, accom- bt 
panied with the Pretors, and other Citizens, 7 a 
made a Bridge over the Tzber, and in a ſo- 1 
lemn manner, caſt thirty of theſe . into 1 
2 Meloch, from Melech, a King. bi 14 

. — Quis aut Euryſthea durum, „ 1 
Aut illaudati neſcit Buſiridis aras? Fil. 1 
Tu cum pro vitula ſtatuis dulcem Aulide Natam . , 41 Wt 
Ante ARAS; ſpargiſque MOLA Caput, Improbe, ſalſa. 1 
Rectum animi ſervas— Hliorat. Lib. II. Sat. V. : 1 
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the Stream : In throwing them over, they 


called them, by ancient Tradition, ARcivxs; 


which, as it preſerves the Footſteps of this 
Cruelty in Italy, ſo it lets us know what 


People for the moſt part furniſhed the wretched | 


Victims, and what reaſon the Phenician, and 


afterwards the Grecian Sailors had to giye 
out, thar this Coaſt was inhabited by Cami 
bals, and Deſtroyers of Mankind. . 
THE oppoſite Shore of Greece, the Epr- | 
RUS, continued long in the ſame ſavage Con- 
dition. The Iſlanders, even to the Weſt, 


were beginning in Homer's time to un- | 
learn their rude Behaviour to Strangers; and | 


as conſcious of being a civilized People, 


they threaten their Offenders -« with tranſ. 


« portation to the Continent, to King | 
% ECHETUsS, the Scourge of all the human 


% Race.” So true it is, that the Iſlands were 
firſt brought under Diſcipline, and that Arts 


and Policy came to Greece from beyond Sea. | 

THEY firſt ſettled and took root in the | 
maritime Places, and afterwards ſpread by } 
degrees into the Heart of the Country. It 
was long before they penetrated to the Weſt | 
of Haß. which we therefore find full of 


Prodigies; and the Appellations given them 
by Homer, are as monſtrous as their own | 


1 and ſound as ſtrangely in a Grecian 


in 
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in vain ſought for in his Language, which 
they only reſemble in their Terminations: 
But the Aramean affords them, and derives 


them from words that ſhew how theſe Names 


have been. given at firſt : They point at the 
very Act of Ravening, beheld by ſuch Phe- 
zicians as had the good fortune to eſcape the 


mercileſs Hands of the Barbarians x; and have 
been afterwards fixed as proper Names, by 


being often” repeated in the ſad Relation of 


| the Fate of their Companions. 


Bur there is too much ſaid of theſe va. 


vages, and we have dwelt too long upon this 


Black ſide of Mankind : Let us quit the Men; _ 
| and conſider ſome of the natural Wonders 


of this fabulous Coaſt, Your Lordſhip knows 
that the City of Sidon is ſituated in thirty- 
three Degrees twenty Minutes of Latitude, 
| and the Circeian Promontory in forty-two z 


and if it be true that the Phenician Navigation 


was firſt upon the Red Sea, then that People 


muſt have been accuſtomed to the neat Equa- : 


| lity of Day and Night that happens within the 


£ The Leftrygons (Aaigpuyoy) from Lais-tirgan, Leo mordax j 


their King Lamus from Laham vorare, deglutire; or Lahm 
Co: Thence the Goblin's Name, that ſwallowed Children 
live, Lamia; and the Greek word for the Throat, Aatues. Theſe 


two, the Leſtrygons and Lamus, have been obſerved by Bochart. 
The King of the Continent's Name likewiſe points at his Nature. 


It comes from Catath contundere cxdere, whence Echetorh 


contuſurus, contuſor erit ; and agrees nicely with Homer's 
Epithet: | J 8 
EIS EXE TON Ba Biowy AHAHMONA dvr. 
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* Tropicks, and increaſes as you approach the 


ther Turn, and they begun to fail the Medi. 
terranean, and diſcover the unknown Coaſts 
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hour longer than in their own Country! 


Anchor under the Mons Circeius, lying due | 


SE Sprins- 2 | 


$ 


Equator. But when their Trade took ano. 


of Italy, How would they be ſurprized to 
find the day near two hours longer than at 
the Mouth of the Arabic Gulf, and one 


They would be amazed at the quick Return 
of the Morning, and think the Sun was car- 
lier upon his Road than ever they had ob- 
ſerved him before. The length of the Tui 
lights, longer too than ever they had ſeen, 
would contribute to raiſe their Wonder; and 
when they compared every thing with their 
own Southern Climes, and were come to an 


Eaſt of them, twas no wonder, if not know. | 
ing how to account for the ſudden Return | 
of Licht, they took it into their Heads, 
« That there was the Abode of 4 the Morning, 
« and the early Road of the riſing Sun.” | 
WIL E the Phenicians were making but | 
annual Voyages, and had not ventured to | 
Dinter in foreign. Ports, they wou'd happen | 
to be in the Tyrrhene Sea and Gulf of Genoa, | 
about the time of the longeſt day. The | 
Diſtance of theſe Parts from . and the 
common Accidents in ſlow trading Voyages, 
(Which the Phenicians could only make to 
unknown Nations) muſt have employ ed the | 


tie 


44 
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Spring- months, and protracted their Voyage 
till that Seaſon. For I make little doubt 
but this Fable has been framed, when they 
were neither ſuch Geographers, nor Aſtrono- 
mers as they came to be afterwards : It has 
been in the Infancy of their Navigation at 
leaſt to the North Seas ; and ſuch a Tradi- 
tion, when once broached, would not fail to 
be preſerycd, and find a Place in all the Re- 
| lations of that barbarous Coaſt. It is too 


| remarkable a Circumſtance not to have ſtruck - 


Men, whoſe Employment forces them to ob- 
ſerve the Meather, and fixes their chief At- 
tention upon the Heavens: To ſuch People 
the Abode of the Morning was in Circe's 
le, for the fame reaſon that we here in 
= Britain are characterized by Virgil. 


Et minimd contentos note Britannos. 


FROM CIRCEs Iſle, and by her Direc. 
tions, Ulyſſes ſailed to the infernal Regions: 
We are told, in the poctick Stile, That 
4 „Alter paſſing the Ocean, he firſt arrived ar 

' a gloomy Beach covered with Thickets 
* and the Groves of Proſerpine; Pop lars 

* and 7ews caſting a diſmal Shade. Here he 

* drew his Ship on ſhore, and entered him- 

© ſelf into the Manſions of Hell: He trode 

the Threſhold of the Habitations of the 
* Dead, and faw within,” e . 
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The four mfernal Rivers that diſgorge 
Into the Burning Lake their baleful Streams: 
Abhorred Styx, the Flood of deadly Hate, 


Sad Acheron of Sorrow, black and deep, 
Cocytus nam d of Lamentation loud 


Heard onthe rueful Stream, fierce Phlegethon, 


Whoſe Waves of burning Fire inflame with | 


Rage a. 


pon the Brink, where two of the Rivers ; 
met, he was to perform certain Sacrifices to 


the infernal Deities, and pour forth the | 
Blood to the Ghoſts departed. 

THr1s Deſcription is partly real, and partly 
mythological. The terreſtrial Part of it ſeems 
to agree with the AVERNUS, a kind of Lake 


formed by the Sca in the receſs of the 


Lucrine Bay, not far from Circe's Habita- | 
tion: The reſt too long to be here tranſ- | 
cribed) is Eg yptian, and relates to the Ti Auu- 
cla fav > mentioned above c. Next to the 
B AI Æ, ſays Srrabo d, lies the Lucrine Bay, 
and within it the Lake Avernus. It was 
Here the Ancients believed that Homer had 
deſcribed Ulyſſes as converling with the Dead, 
and conlulting T zreſzcas Ghoſt : for here they 
ſaid was the Oracle ſacred to the Hades, 
which Ulyſſes came and conſulted concerning | 
his Return. The Avernus is a deep darkſom 
Lake, with a narrow Entry from the outer 
Bay, 


2 Milton, Þ Strange foreign Tortures. «p. 212. 6 Lib. V. 
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Bay: It is ſurrounded with ſteep Banks that 
hang threatning over it, and is only acceſſible 
by the narrow Paſſage thro which you ail 
in. Theſe Banks were anciently quite o'cr- 
grown with a wild Wood, impenetrable by 
a human Foot. Its gloomy Shade impreſſed 
an awful Superſtition upon the Minds of the 
Beholders ; and the neighbouring People 
affirmed, That the Birds fell into the Water 
they flew over it, being choaked with the 
infernal Steam. 

| HERE therefore they ſuppoſed Was the” 
Paſſage to Hell, and the Scat of the Cimme- 
| rians, who dwelt in perpetual Night. Who- 
ever failed hither, firſt did ſacrifice; and en- 
deayoured to propitiate the infernal Powers 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome Prieſts who at- 
tended upon the Place, and directed the y- 
fick Performance. Within, a Founrain of pure 
Water broke out juſt over the Sea; but no 
Creature ever taſted of it, believing it to be 
: Vein of the River Styx : Somewhere near 
this Fountain was the Oracle; and the Hot 
Waters frequent in theſe Parts, made them 
think they were Branches of the burning 
Phlegethon. 

IN THIS very Bay Ephorus places the 
Cimmerians : He ſays They lived in ſubter- 
aneous Cells, which they called ARGILLA;_ 
S 3 and 


Hence its Name Aornos; ; and by inſerting the Eolick E, 
Afornos ; thence | in the Italick Pronunciation AVERNUS. 
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and that they had Communication with one 
another by means of certain dark Paſſages 
cut thro' the Earth, and by them conveyed 
Strangers down to the Oracle of the Dead. 
He fays further, that they lived upon the 
Produce of the Metals which they dug out of 
the Earth, and upon the Sacrifices that were 
offered to the ſubterraneous Oracle; whoſe 
Miniſters had it as a Cuſtom handed down 
from Father to Son, That none of then; 
ſhould ever ſee the Sun, nor quit their Grotts, 
but under Covert of the Night. This, he 
gives as the reaſon why the Poet aſſerts, 


l Phebns, who enligtitens the World, I 


never looks upon them, nor viſits them 

<< With his gladdening Beams. 
THIS Account of the Cimmerians is 

ingenious, and has ſomething in it very cnter- 


taining to the Imagination; but as I woul 


be far 1 rejecting it, ſo the Poet's deſcri- 
bing their Town and Tribes in this Part of 
the Country, is no ſtrict Proof of their be- 
ing really Italians. Homer often tranſports 
and mixes his Miracles; eſpecially if they 
arc , a kind, and bear any Analogy in their 
Narures, or reſemblance in their Manners. 
Circe is of the ſame Blood with c eres, and 


is allied to the Sorcereſs Medea, tho ſhe lived 
in Italy, and Ihey in Colabos at the furtheſt 
mg. of the EINE: ; nes by Scas and 


erte 


Mee, "age: * 'T U E 
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Tur Idea of the one-ey'd Cyclops, whom 
he places in Sicily, he is thought to have 
taken from the Arimaſprans in 7 hrace ; and 
the Cimmerians, from the long Nights and 
cloudy Sky, in the ſame Country. This laſt 
is the more probable, that the Phenzcians + 
might be paſſing homeward from the Bo- 


8 phorus pretty late in the Year, and might 


| perhaps be tempted to tarry upon ſome Pro- 
ſpects of Gain, until the Winter ſurprized 
them in that cold Climate, and froze up their 
Ship : In that Cafe they wou'd literally ſee 
a People Fee M reg ν,ucAbννꝑ, wrapt 
up in Darkneſs and Clouds, and might give 
them a Name, which indeed will agree either 
with Thrace or the Avernus. 
WE MusT Now purſue our Voyage 
round the Mediterranean, and for that rea- 
ſon muſt leave Ulyſſes ſailing back to Circe, 
and aſſociate ourſelves with the other Tra. 
veller celebrated by Homer, the famous Me. 
| nelaus. The South and South-caſt Coaſt of this 
| Sea ſeem to have fallen to his Share, as the 
North and North-weſt were viſited by Ulyſſes 3 
| tho! I know that the latter is likewiſe ſaid to 
| have been driven both to Spain (where there 
was a Town of his Name, and a Temple of 
Minerva) and to the Coaſt of Africk, where 
he ſaw the Lotophagi: But as the PHENICIAN 
Accounts of theſe Parts arc related by the 
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Poet under the Perſon of Menelaus, it will 
þe proper for us to follow him. 

AFTER the taking of Troy, the Greeks 
found they had purchaſed the Victory very 
dear: Beſides the Men they had loſt, there 
were few of the ſuryiving Chiefs who had 
not ſuffered at home, by Diſorders in their | 
Families, or Damage in their Eſtates : Nor 
was the Spoil that was ſaved from the Flames 
when the City was burnt, ſufficient to en- | 
rich them all. They could not think of | 
ſtaying ſo long away, and returning to theix | 
empty Habitations with little or nothing, as 
the Reward of their Toils ; and ſome choſe 
rather to go and ſeek for Seats in unknown | 
Countries, than to live in their own Houſes | 
after the diſmal things that had happened in 
them during their Abſence. 

Tus Diomedes and Teucer went and 
ſettled, the one in Apulia, and the other in 
Cyprus; Menelaus and Ulyſſes revived the 
old Practice of Greece, making Deſcents with 
their Squadrons upon ſeveral Coaſts, and car- 
rying what Plunder they met with to their 
Ships: And when the Diſaſters incident to a 
piratical Life had diſabled them from conti- 
nuing ſuch Violences, they wandred about 
from place to place, and ſet on foot a kind | 
of Contribution (what the French call a 
Quite) where-ever they came, Their high 
Reputation procured them a kind my 
om 


from all that had heard of the Deſtruction 
of Troy, the greateſt Tranſaction the World 
had then to talk of : And accordingly they 
received many Hewfie (Preſents to $ trangers) 
from the Princes they viſited, and both, tho' 
late, returned rich to their own Countries. 


THE AccounT Menelaus gives of his 


own Travels, is in a very plain manner, 


„ That having ſuffered many things, and 


« wandered far, he had amaſſed much Wealth, 


* and had come home at the end of eight 


0 years: : That having been in Cyprus, Phe- 


% nicia, and Egypt, and having viſited the 
. Ethiopians and Arabians, he arrived at 


| «latin L bia, of which he tells ſeveral 
Wonders: But the ſtrangeſt thing that be- 


fel him, was in the Pharos, a little Iſland 
in the Mouth of the Nz/e. There he faw 


Proteus the mutable Prophet of the Sea, and 
received a Prophecy from him, © That it 
« was not his (Menelaus) Fate to finiſh his 


* days in Argos, but the Immortals would 

e ſend him to the ELYSIAN PLAIN, and 
„EN Ds of the Earth, where yellow Rhada- 

© manthus reigns, and where an eaſy affluent 


Life is enjoyed by Men; where Snow is 


not his hoary Face ; but ſoft Gales con- 


* ſtantly blowing from the J/e/tern Ocean, 


| & ferve to cool the Air and fan the Inhabi- 
| # rants of the PapPY Shore. 


THERE 
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never ſeen nor Rain, and Winter ſhows 
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THERE ts no doubt made by the An. 


_ cients, but that this Deſcription is taken 
from the Bay of Cadix and the Weſt Coaſt 


of Spain ; and there can be as little, that 
Homer muſt have heard of the Nature and 
Situation of theſe Parts from the PRHENI. 
CIANS. It will coſt your Lordſhip but a 
Thought to recolle&, That the Tyrian Her. 


cules, long before Jupiter's Affair with Ale. 
mena, had made the firſt Diſcovery of theſe 
Lands, and erected the famous Pillars that 
bore his Name: His Countrymen took care 
not to loſe ſo ſweet a Commerce; but | 
charmed with the Softneſs and Delicacy of 
the Climate, and knowing perfectly the Va- 


lue of the Commodities it produced, they 


planted it with Colonies, and drew from it 


the chief Streams that filled Tyre and Sidon 
with ſuch immenſe Wealth, and particularly 
with Coin and Plate. 

THz Richnefs of the 9 Ppaniſh Mines at- 
forded ample Materials of Hyperbolc and 


Deſcription to the ancient Writers a; and we 
find in the Pocts coming after Homer, that 
the Eaſe and Affluence of their Princes, had 
| paſſed into a Proverb b. This cou'd be known 
to Homer in no other way but by the Re. 
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chos ELYSOTH, The Place of Joys or 
Land of Mirth e. From them therefore our 


poet has learned the Nature of the Meſtern 
Region, the Blowing of the Zephyrs, and 


the Fertility of the Soil; and has deſcribed 
his ELYSIUM juſt ſuch a Place as the 
Fields about Cadix, and the Andaluzian 
Plains 1. . 75 


Ir gives, My Lord, a particular kind of 


Pleaſure to learn from what Originals a cele- 


brated Piece of Painting has been taken, and 
from what Object the Painter borrowed his 
Idea. We imagine ourſelves to be let into 
a ſort of Secret, and diſcover new Beauties 
in the Copy, by placing it and the Model 
together, and comparing their mutual Linea- 


: ments. 
© Bochart, Canaan. 0 1 | 
Los fertiles Campos de Andaluſia, tan celebrados de la An- 
tiguedad por los Campos Eliſios, repoſo de las Almas bien aven- 
turadas Mire aquel pedago de tierra, que en fertilidad 
y influencia del Cielo, | MLL", de tierra y agua, no he viſto 
cola mejor, en toda la Europa. And ſpeaking of the neigh- 
bouring Plain of Malaga, he ſays, Fue tan grande el conſuelo que 
recebi de la viſta della, y fragrancia que traia el Viento, regalan- 
| Cole por aquellas maravilloſas Huertas, llenas de todas eſpecies 
| de Naranjos y Limones, llenas de Azahar todo el Anno, que 
| meparegto ver un pedaco de Parayio: Porque no ay en toda 
la Redondez de aquel Orizonte, coſa que no deleyte los cinco Sens 


tidos. Los ojos ſe entretienan con la viſta de Mar y Tierra, 


lena de Arboles hermoſiſſimos: A los Oydos deleyta con 
grande admiracion la abundancia de los Pajarillos, que dia y 
noche no ceſſan ſu dulce Armonia : Los Mantenimientos ſon 
abundantes y ſuſtancioſos para el Guſto y la Salud : El Trato de 
| a Gente muy apazible, afable y corteſano; y todo es de manera, 
| - Que fe pudicra hazer un grande Libro de ſus excelencias. 

1 | | Vida de Obregon. 


port of the Phenicians ; who, when they 
ſpoke of this happy Country, called it M E- 
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ments. The ſame holds, and perhaps in + 
greater degree, in poetical Repreſentations, 
An Author to whom our Country owes many 
à beautiful Treatiſe, makes not the leaſt 
queſtion, but that the Gulf thro which Vir. 
gil's Alecto ſhoots into Hell is the Cataract 
of the Velino, three Miles from Terni. The 
River falls down a Precipice of an hundred 
Yards high, and throws itſelf with ſuch Vio: 
| lence into the Hollow of a Rock, as to raiſe 
a continual Miſt reſembling Clouds, or the 
Smoke aſcending from a vaſt Furnace © 
BuT Homer does not ſeem to have kept 
entirely to ove Model: He has divided his 
Deſcription of the next World into three 
Parts, and has taken them from three dif- 
ferent Originals. The firſt contains an Ac- 
count of the Entry to the Realm of Pluto, 
and is taken from the Avernys ; the ſecond 
| deſcribes the Paſſage, and ſeveral Stages of 
the dreary Progreſs, copied from the Pro- 
ceſſion at the Funerals of Apis up the Nile; 
the third preſents us with the happy Climes 
prepared for the Good and Upright, taken 
from the fortunate Iſlands and the neigh- 
bouring Coaſt : And all the three are made 
to coincide in ſeveral Circumſtances, thro 
the Addreſs and good Management of the 
Poct. 
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AFTER this View of the Coaſts of Italy 
and Spain, it wou d be to little Purpoſe to 
ask, How it appears that Homer learned theſe 
things from the Phenicians, or thro' whoſe 
Hands he received them? It is ſufficient that 
ſuch Knowledge could be drawn from 10 
| other Fountain: Tho' at the fame time, it 
vill not be unpleaſant to hear that there are 
preſumptions in his Writings, of his having 
been perſonally acquainted with this induſtri- 
_ ous. People. 


AND FIRST, He knows their Character 
perfectly. When he ſpeaks of them N 
| neral, they are always Solis vo Ao dv- 
Dees, The Phenicians fam d for Shipping, or 1 
renowned at Sea ; which is the diſtinguiſhing " 
Mark of the Nation. Then their chief City 
5 72AvyYZAxG. TI, Sidon abounding uit) „ 
| Metals; and the Sidonians, mud ] U 
| avec, ingenious artful Men. It is impoſ- 
hbie for any Man, tho he had lived a great 
part of his Life at Sidon, to give more pro- 
per Epithets to the Nation and City, or more 

| expreſſive of the Genius of the Inhabitants. 
But Homer goes further, and ſhews that he 
has been acquainted with all Ranks of the 
Phenicians. 

' THE mean People of a trading Nation 
naturally fall into Tricking and low Cozen- 
age; and in this reſpe&t the Phenzcian Ped- 
lars were the Jews of Antiquity ; and bore 

ſuch 
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ſuch a Character among them as the Jews dg 


among us. Such exactly hath Homer painted 


them. He calls them Tewnley, Scrapers of Money 


from any thing f; f; and to explain how they did | 


it, he ſubjoins, tac they were moAv vim 
2, geg, Men with a thouſand [mall Wiles, 


| There was beſides a great Intercourſe between 
the two Nations : The Phenician Ships, our 
Poet tells, frequently wintered among the 
Grecian Iſlands, and the Prince s of one of | 
them had a Phenician Miſtreſs : She was, 


according to his Deſcription, 


Tall and beautiful, and Skill 4 in curious 
Work h. 


Homer relates her Story ſo 1 her 


Father's Phenician Name i, and his Circum- | 
ſtances, and how ſhe was carried off by the 
aphian Pirates as ſhe was returning from the 


Country to Sidon, that one would almoſt 


think he had got it trom the Deſcendants 
of the Family. 


TH1s Suſpicion is confirmed by the Know- 


ledge he diſcoyers of the Produce and Manu- 


facture 


Ff Teuwung: 6 Tu T&yro; neodatvieys d GAS pyyuve 
| Nd. 
8 c Creſt zus, the Son of Ormenis, Prince of the rich Wand 
Syria. or, as the lateſt Geographers called it, SYROsS. 
h Kant Ts dec T6 ka! ALE Ap Edi. 
Ov. O. 


: "AguCas: Sofrencd from Aſrubas or Asdriabas, ASDRUBAL: 
Bochart. 
3 
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ature of the Country. Moſt of the fine 


things he mentions, Gifts to the Gods, or 
Preſents from great Men, are (he ſays) of 
$;donian Workmanſhip. The fineſt Garment 


in the Trojan Qucen's Wardrobe, was bought 


in Hidon by Paris, who muſt no doubt have 
been a Fudge in thoſe Matters k; and the 
prettieſt Utenſil in Menelaus Palace was a 


| Sifver Bowl edged with Gold, which he had 


received as a Preſent from the King of Si- 
don; and it is not improbable that Homer 


| had ſeen many like it, when in that City 
| himſelf I. In ſhort, he ſeldom deſcribes Toys 
or Jewels, or any Piece of curious Work, 


but he very readily adds, that it was made in 


| Sidon, or brought over in a Phenician Ship : 


And herein he hath the Happineſs to agree | 


1 with our ſacred Chronicle, where we learn, 
that the wiſe Solomon, when he was about 
) build his magnificent Temple, received a 


| cufining Man Go Tyre, © Skilful to work 


8 


in Gaid and in Silver; In Braſs, in Iron, in 
* Stone, and in Timber; In Purple, in Blue, 
« in fine Linen, and in Crimſon ; alſo, to 
„grave every manner of Graving, and to 


© find out every Device which ſhould be pur 


Kto him. 


Bur, My Lord, We do the Phenicians © 


an Injury in making them only Artificers, 


Navieators, and Merchants. | The nobler 
FW TE Sciences 
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Sciences were cultivated among them, and 


they have the Honour of being the Authors 
of two famous Sects that gained great Repu- 


tation, by Opinions which the Grecians bor- 


 rowed from them. We have it upon the 
Authority of Poſidonins, That what is called 
the Atomical Philoſophy was firſt advanced 
by Moſthus a Sidontan, ſome time before 
the Trojan War. I am the apter to believe 
that it was ſo, becauſe it is certain that Epi 
turus was not the Inventer of the Doctrine 


of Atoms which he embraced; but received 


that method of accounting for the Riſe of 


Things from Democritus, who had travelled 


long in the Eaſt, and brought from thence 
his Learning and Philoſophy. By this means 
thoſe Principles that were ſo greedily ſwal- 
lowed both in Greece and Rome; and as a 
witty Writer, aſſerts a, were embraced by all 


the fine Gentlemen of ee came ori- 


2 ginally from Pheniciaà. 


Ir were eaſy, My Lord, to 49 a great 
deal concerning the Phenician Theology tranſ- 


cribed by Euſebius, their Records kept in | 

their Temples, and the Problems that paſſed 
| betwixt them and the knowing and peaceful 
Prince juſt now mentioned: But as theſc 


things belong not immediately to our Sub- 


ject, nor to the Inſtruction that Homer re- 
ceived from this People, I ſhall rather ſelect 


A Grecian 0 
a Monſ, St. " 
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a Grecian Diſciple of theirs, whoſe Works 
have ſome Connexion with our Poet. 
Ao the earlieſt of the Greek Philo- 
| ſophers was Pherecydes, a Native of that 
very Iſland, where we heard that it was 
cuſtomary for the Phenician Ships to winter. 
| He has the Honour to be mentioned as Py- 
thagoras's Maſter, and is famous for intro- 
ducing Proſe-writing into Greece. He had 
no living Maſter of his own, to lead him the 
way in Science but having purchaſed from the 
Phenicians, either in his own Country, or 
as is more probable in theirs, ſome Volumes 
of their ſublime Philoſophy, he drew from 
thence his Knowledge, and acquired a very 
great Name among the Greeks. They look d 
upon him as the firſt who had ſpoke of the 
Tranſmigration of Souls, a Doctrine much 
inculcated by the Tythagοe his Succeſ- 
ſors: and read with admiration his Accounts 
of the Birth and Sccefſions of the Gods. 
His Country 1s pointed. 8 at in Homer ina 
very remarkable manner: Above Ortygia 
% ſays the Poet, there 5 a certain Iſland. 
A a SYR1 A, if ever you heard of it, 
88 Tesa! He Alo, where are the Returns 
* or Tropicks 9 of the Sun. This, it ſcems, 
| is the Mark of the place, that will help us 
| to diſtinguiſh it from the neighb'ring liles : 
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Hiſtory, and particularly where it relates to 
Pherecydes, we ſhou'd never have known 
what to have made of it: To have gone in 


ſearch of ſuch an Iſland under the Trovicks 
wou'd have been as fooliſh as to ink of 


contriving a natural meaning for the Expreſ. 
ſion taken in its literal Signification; and in 
what Senſe 1% Returns of the Sun can be 
ſaid to be in any one of the Cyclades, is a 
Queſtion that would puzzle our beſt Aftro- 


nomers. 
FOR a Ha the old Scholiaſt upon 
the Paſſage tells us, that © In this Iſland 


there was a Cave conſecrated to the Sin, 


ce which ſhewed the Time of his Returns.” 


Theſe are the very words of the Commen- | 
tary 3 and they ſcem to ſtand as much in 
need of an Explication as their Subject. I 


incline to think, that the Phenzcians finding 


the Ifland rich in Grain, which they much 


wanted, and accommodated with a fine Har- 
bour, may have endeayonred to fit it in every 
reſpect for their VMinter Retreat. With this 


view it is probable they may have adjuſted 
a Meridian Line to fome Hole or Cleft in 


the Roof, which admitted a Ray of the Sun | 
into the conſecrated Cave, and marked the | 
Holſſtices upon that Line, and what other Sub- 
diviſions they thoug ght fit 


IHE 
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Tar Us E of ſuch a thing, for letting 
them know the Turns of the Year, and 
Tor r pointing out the Scaſons fit for fail- 
ing, nceds no Enlargement; ; and their 
Skill in Aſtronomy and Numbers, leaves 
as little doubt of their Ability to effect it. 
The ſame thing was afterwards performed, 
and perhaps more accurately, by Pherecydes ; 
not in the Cave, but by erecting a Stylus 
whoſe Shadow ſhould mark the Advance and 
Receſs of the Sun to and from the Tropicks. 
Whether this Helio rope was movcable or not, 
[ cannot tell; but it was long preſerved in 
Heros, many hundred Years after the Author's 
Death; and from its Duration, I take it to 
have been ſome YPyramid of Braſs or Stone, 
erected and marked in a level from the 
| Baſe, in the ſame way as the great Obelisk 
brought by Auguſtus from Egypt, and placed 
in the Campus Martius near the City; whoſe 
Shadow, ſays Pliny, ſhewed the Sun's Alti- 
tude, and the Increaſe and Diminution of 
the Days and Nights. 

Hap Phe ecydes lived before, or contem- 
porary with Homer, there wou'd be no 
doubt but this very Machine was the thing 
deſcribed by the Pot; but being poſterior, 
it is more likely that he himſelf took the 
Hint from the Phenicians, and probabl y out- 
did theirs, in the Exactneſs of his Inven- 
tion. 


Ti „ THERE 
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_ THERE was nothing like this Heliotrope 


to be ſeen in any Part of Greece, fave in 
this little Iſle, whoſe Inhabitants, ignorant 


like the other Greeks, when they came to ſec 


it, and were gazing at the Marks, and asking 


the uſe of them, could only gather from the 


Phenicians Anſwer (juſt what Homer has ſaid 


of them) That they were the Returns o 
e the Sun; or, that when the Sun had ad- 


« wvanced ſo far, He returned the way he 
c had come.” Homer cou'd not miſs to hear 
of them; for if he was not himſelf in this 
Iſland, which he has deſcribed fo happy and 


healthful, he wou'd certainly be informed 
of every thing concerning it in Delos, jult 
In its Neighbourhood, whither he came | 
every Year to ſing at the Feaſts of Apollo. | 


HERE, My Lord, we will finiſh our 
Voyage. We ſet out from the Helleſpont, 


and taking the Coaſt of Italy in our way, 


we have returned by Shain and Africk to the 
Egean Sea. What we have ſeen is ſuiticient 
to convince us, that Homer owed moſt of 
thoſe Tales that raiſe our Wonder in the 
Oayſſey, to his Converſe among the PHENT- 


CIANS: And as they were told from the firſt 


Apprehenſions the Phenician Sea-men and 
ſimple Greeks formed of them, that ſame 


Simplicity has been preſerved in the Relation, 
and has accommodated them to the Under- 


ſtanding 
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tanding and Taſte of all N ations and Ranks 


of Men. 


I cannor bid them ew without 
refleting with ſome Surprize on Homer's 


Good fortune in this Particular. He was 
equally happy in his Monders as in his Reli- 
gion. Too much Splendour did not glare 
in his Eyes and darken his Miracles; for, if 


L your Lordſhip will forgive the Oddneſs of 
the Phraſe, the beſt Light to place a Won- 
der in, is a little Ob curity. His Gods and 


their Powers were never ſo much as que- 


ſtioned, when he ſung of their maryclous 
| Alliances and myſtick Generation: Nor 
| were theſe Countries to the North and Weſt 
| of Greece cnough known, to make People 
doubt of the ſtrange and woeful Stories he 
related of them. It was ſo late as Cocceius 
and Agrippa, under Augustus, N Who cleared 
the Avernus, and cut thro' the Mountains, 
that Homers HELL appeared to be an ordinary 
Bay; and what he ſaid of it, @2v/z Tale 
& evan, to be all a hure Fable : But be— 
fore that, and eſpecially in the Infancy of 
the Phenician Navigation, while the Coaſt 


lay unexplored, the Miracles would be ſwal- 
lowed ; and the ſtrangeſt Tale he could tell, 


would pals for a certain Truth. 

SUCH Reflections as theſe, have ſometimes 
icd me to think, that Homer's Art was not 
0 ercat and refined as We commonly ſuppoſe 
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it to have been: That his Good Fortune 

was far ſuperior- to his Se; Since he 
needed but repreſent things both in his 
own and other Countries, almoſt as he 
beard them talked of. The ordinary Strain 

in which they were related, was nicely cal. 
culated for giving them that air of natural 
3 that affects us ſo ſtrongly in reading 
them: A thing hardly to be counterfeited 1 4 

For a man who underſtands any Subject per- 
Fectly, who knows the Cauſes and Effects of 
every ſurprizing-like thing about it, of con- 
ſequence talks cooly ; and having no Admi- | 
ration himſelf, can with difficulty kaiſe it in 

another. When he eſſays to do it, his Looks 
and Voice, and laboured Sentences betray 

him, and ſhew the Artiſice; But if at any 

time he comes to forget himſelf, and can 

{crew up his Fancy ſo as to ſmother his Rea. 

ſon, he may then ſuccced; and inſpire his 

Hearers with a Paſſion he begins to feel : Yet 

his Judgment will recur when the Fit is over, 

and leave him the tame cool unadmiring 

= Perſon he was before. 

5 I nave heard it declared, by thole whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to per/onate Characters and their 
peculiar Paſſions, that they never ſucceed ſo 
| well as when 7hey forget themſelves maſt; 
and have entered into ſome ſort of Perſua- 
ſion, that they re. indeed the Perſons whom 
they repreſent. But 1 don't know, whe- 
5 | ther 
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ther I dare apply their Caſe to our celebrated . 
Poct, and venture to ſay, © Thar the more 
« firmly Homer bclieved the Wonders he 
„e tells, he wou'd tell them the better, and 
« paint their moſt moving Circumſtances. 
« with a truer Feeling than if he had nor 
been perſuaded of the Truth of the Facts. 


Paulum tu intereſſe cenſes, ex animo omnia 
Ut fert natura facias, an de induſtrid? 


THUSs, WE have run over Homer's Ad- 
yantages from Nature and Education: We 
have ſurveyed the Climate where he was 
born : We have conſidered the Manners of 
his Country, its Language and Religion ; and 
have found from the Nature of things, and 
their conſtant Effects, that they were al] in 
the happieſt temper for Deſcription and 
Poeſy. We have gone further, and traced 
him in his private "Education, his FE mploy- 
ment and Manner of Life, and found them 
of the ſame nature and tendency : And to 
account for the wide Knowledge of Men aad 
Things that appears thro' out his Works, wC 
have Toon d abroad, and found foreign Coun- 
tries affording the happieſt Opportunities Man's 
heart cou'd with! for poetick Improvement : 

Their joint Effects we have found verified in 
his Deſcriptions and Alluſions, and in the 
Numbers of ſhining Images that grace his 
Writings : But ke them altogether, a and 
. | they 
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high Station, if the nobleſt SUBJECT that 
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F THE Two Heroic Poems written by 
Homer, the firſt contains an Account 


of the hotteſt Period of a long War between 


the confederate Princes of Greece, and the 
richeſt Kingdom of Aſia with its Dependen- 
cies. The ſecond relates the Conſequences 
of that War, and the Fates of the ſeveral 
Chieftains after the Victory. Homer ſeems 
to have been deſtin d for writing the Hiſtory 
of the Hole Tranſaction, by being born in 
eve Country, reſiding in the other, and tra- 
ielling much in both. ot 
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Ir woVULD be a difficult matter to enu- 
merate the Advantages of ſuch a Situation. 
It wou'd be to reſume the Conditions in 
Manners, Language, and Travelling, we 
found to be requiſite in Poetry; and ſewing 
that by this means they are included in Hy. | 
mmner's Fortunes. He appears to be the only 
Bard, that equally knew the Country of his 
Hero, and that of his Enemies: And except 
thoſe Poets who have ſung of Civil Wars, 
where the contending Parties are of the ſame 
Country, and where for that reaſon, there 
can be no Variety of Manners ; excepting 
thoſe, I ſay, he ſeems in 7his i ax like- 
wiſe to be ſingular among the Poets. 

I cANNOT pretend to determine the | 
preciſe time he ſpent in each Country; how | 
ſoon he left Tonia, or how frequently he re- | 
turned to it? *Tis certain, that his Language 

and Manners are principally Jonich; tho all 
the Dialects of Greece are employed in his 
Poetry, and give proof that he has viſited the 
principal Nations, and learned the Peculiari- | 
dies of their Speech. His own has no doubt | 
= been formed, where he ſpent his Youth ; and 
| 28 afterwards, by wandering up and down in 
. Aſia and Greece, he hath attained that caly 
| familiar manner of ſpcaking of them, for 
| which he is admired. This is a Bleſling 10 
| rare in a Poet's Lot, to be as it were a os | 
| bie of both Countries, that I bel icve your 
| 
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Lordſhip will not be diſpleaſed to take a 
View of ſome of its Conſcquences, 

THE firſt that offers, is That he lt 
haye been acquainted with the Field of 
Aclion, the PLAINS OF TROY. "I was this ena- 
bled him to deſcribe it ſo minutely ; and give 
it that Air of Veracity it bears from thoſe 
Natural Incidents he has thrown into his Nar- 
ration. He had them, not by reading or Specu- 
lation, but from the Places themſelves, and 
the Proſpects that aroſe from the Culture and 
Diſpoſition of the Grounds. Miho but the 
Man that had wandered over that delightful 
Plain, that had viewed the Bendings of the 
Coaſt, and every Corner of the Ficlds, could 
| have deſcribed or feigned the genuine Mars 
of it : The Tomb of Dardanus, the Springs. 
of Scamander, the Beach Tree, with many 
other Circumſtances that diftinguiſh the Ex- 
| wvirons, and enrich his Landskip. Other 
Writers, before they tell you of an Action 
that happened 1 in any Place, firſt deſcribe that 
Place, be it a Grove, or Rock, or River, or 
the Declivity of a Mountain. Theſe they 
feign according to the ſtrength of their Fancy, 
and then they apply them . Homer men- 

„ | tions 


2 Eft urbe egreſſis tumulus, templumque vetuſtum = 
Deſertæ Cereris; Juxtaque antiqua cupreſſus, 
Relligione patrum multos ſervata per annos; Says Eneas 


io his Servants, who miſt DAT e known thoſe Places as well, or 
better than hin: met. | = - Eneid, II. 
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tions his Places with an appearance of Cer- 


tainty, as already ſubſiſting, and already 
known b: He does it almoſt in the Manner 


of an Hiſtorian, and leaves you to pick up 
our MONITOR). of them from the. Cir- 


codecs.” 


IT MAY PERHAPS ſcem ſomewhat extra. 
ordinary, at this diſtance of Time, to affirm 
*« That Homer's Account of theſe Places was 


© not fictitious; that his Battles were given 


* in no imaginary Spaces, but correſpond 
£ with the real ſtate of the Land and Water.” 


Yet a very convincing Proof of it way be 
drawn from the Nature of a Treatiſe that 


Time has deprived us of. Demetrius Scep- 
Aus was born at a little Village e, ſituated 
upon a skirt of Mount Ida, not many 


miles from Troy. As he knew every Mead 


and Brook in the Country, and that there 
was neither Hill nor Vale, nor hardly a By. | 
way, that had eſcaped his notice, he wrote 
a Commentary of thirty Books upon few more 
thaa \/ixty Verſes of Homer's Catalogue of 
the Trojans. There he aſcertained the real 
Places of Homers Deſcriptions, and pointed 


out the Scenes of the remarkable Actions. 
He ſhewed where the Greeks had drawn up 


their 
= 


Et in medias res, 
Non fects ac nord auditoremm rait. — 


; Horat. ad Piſon. 
* SCEPSIS. 
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their Ships; where Achilles encamped with 
his Myrmidons; where Hector drew up the 
Trojans; and from what Countries came the 

Auxiliaries: In ſhort he fixed the Geography 


of the Trojan Affairs, and actually Nn 
what Virgil feigns. 


„„ yuuat ire et Dorica caſtra, 
Deſertoſque videre locos, littuſque relictum. 
Hic Dolopum manus ; hic ſævus tendebat 

Achilles ; 


Caf ous hic locus; bie acies certare ſolebant. 
Or, as it is fancied by a ſofter Poet: 


Hac wat Simois; hic eſt Sipeia tellus; . 
Hic ſteterat Friami regia celſa ſenis. 
Ilie Hacides, illic tendevat Ulyſſes ; 
Hic lacer admiſſos terrvit Hector equos. 


HERE is the great Wimeſs for Homer. 
He appears to his Character, and atteſts his 
Veracity after many Scarches into the Truth 
of his Relations. But tho we had no ſuch 
Teſtimony, we might know he copied from 
Nature, and deſcribed Realities by the Efedts 
of his Deſcriptions upon . our own Minds : 
Tis in this as in other things ; : no Imagina- 
tion can ſupply the want of "T ruth : Flowery 
Meads and horrid Rocks, diſmal Dungeons 
and enchanted Palaces (things all on Extrends) 


can 5 
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can be eaſt ly imagined : But they take only 
with young raw Fancies, fit to be entertained 
with ſtories of Dwarfs and diſtreſs'd Dantſels. 

"Tis the Traces of Truth that are only irre- 
ſiſtible ; and the moſt fanciful fairy Scene in 
the Argenis, or the * * does not plcaſe 
like the Callicolone, or a Proſpect from the 
Brow of the lofty Ide, becauſe not real. In 
the one, the Harmony eſtabliſhed between 
the human Underſtanding and Truth, com- 
mands our Aſſent: In the other, the Mind 

wavers, and views them Paſſing like a waking 
"Dream. : 

SUCH was Homer's Good Wetune with 
reſpect to Places; and the ſame Cauſe has 
made him cqually happy in the knowledge 
of the Ferſons whoſe actions he ſung. A 
Stranger in As1a muſt have been a Seraing 
to its Inhabitants but Honer, as a Native 
had many opportunities to know the Na- 
tions and Tribes contiguous to Troy, We | 
find him able to recount Priams Auxiliaries, 
and make up a Lift of their Leaders, with 
equal certainty as he had done his 3018 714 
or Catalogue of the Grecian Ships. His 
Knowledge this way will bear the ftriceſt 
Scrutiny 3 and as we are apt to ſet a high 
value upon thoſe Accounts of Men and 
Countries, that are given by People perton- 
ally acquainted with them, it will be worth 

; While 
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while to enquire narrowly into the Poet's 
Abilities, by dipping a little into his Subject. 

PRI A M's Kingdom, according to Ho- 
mer, extended from the River Estpvus, the 
Border of the Cyzicenian Territory, all along 


the Coaſt of the Propontis and Helleſpont, 
until you come to the LECTIAN Promon- 


tory, over againſt Lebus, in the Egean Sea. 
This we learn from Achilles own Mouth, 


who had ravaged the greateſt part of it. 
When the unhappy Priam came to him to 
beg the Body of his ſlaughtered Son, the 
' fierce Greek began to relent, and thinking 
| upon the Reyerſe of Fortune of the aged 
Prince, he ſays to him: a 


Before theſe days, old King, We hear thou 


ruled jt 


Oer many Provindes in profoeretr $; tate, 
From Lesbus upwards, Macar's fertile Seat, 
All between Phrygia and the Hellcſpont. d 


THE Trojan Dominion therefore, was 
bounded on the weſt by the Sea, and on the 
_ eaſt by the famed Mount Ida, whoſe Skirts 
run north to the Euxine, and ſouth-caſt to 
the Bay of Iſus. It comprehended nine 

a Govern- 
d Kat ce, Tfoov, To Tv wv, Audoν d A Ee cat; 
*Ogoov AEEBOE- d, Manure; E305, Moe; 2epyels 
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Governments, or Provinces e, over which it 


is thought Priam reigned before the Arrival 
of the. Greeks. Beſides theſe, he drew Auxi- 


liaries from the high Countries all around 


him, as far as from beyond the River Halys 
on the one hand, and the Old Cilicia on the 


other. 
WIr THES E; and with their Tnhabi- 


tants, muſt Homer have been acquiinted, 
to give us ſuch a Plan of the Trojan Power | 
as he has done: And in order to fit him for 
this Task, ſome Events fell out before he 


was born, which are worthy of Obſervation. 


As firſt, © That. this very Country, formerly 


ce the Dominion of ancient Troy, reaching 


ee from the River Eſepus to the Lectian Pro. 


ce montory, was ſoon after the Deſtruction of 
ce the City, wholly occupied by the E our 


AN s, a Grecian Colony. Next, that with. 


in fourſcore Years aſter this Settlement was 


made, another Grecian Tribe, the Io NIANS 


came and poſſeſſed themſelves of all, the Coaſt 


from that Promontory down to the Cil/ician 
Border. Not long after chis, Homer came 


into 


ng 1 From Eſepus down to Abydos, under Adraſtus and Am- 
phius the Sons of Merops. II. Alydos, with 1s Territory, 
under Aſius. III. The Lycians under Pandarus. IV. The Par- 
dans under Evens, V. The Trojans, fo called from Troy, under 


Hector. VI. The Zeleges under Altes. VII. and VIII. Two 


Lyrneſſus's: One under Eurypylus the Son of 8 the 
Other, under Myntes, the Country of the beautiful Briſezs, Achil- 
les Miſtreſs. IX. Thebe:, oppoſite to Lesbus, under Etion, 

where Chryſeis Was ta ken, Agamemnon's loved Captive; and ** 
was alſo the native City of the faithiul Andromache, | 


=" 
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into the World, and had acceſs to hear from 


his OWN Countrymen their Exploits, and from 


his Neighbours, the Deſcendants of Priam's 
Allies, the traditional accounts of what paſſed 


in the War. 
FRO M the Remains of the 7 rojans, that 
were left ſcattered up and down in the con- 


quered Country, he would hear their Side of 


| the Story: What Friends and Anceſtors any 


of them had loſt in the Common Cauſe * 
| What kind of Men they were! What Ar- 


| mour they wore ; what Weapons they uſed, 


and how nobly they fought before they fell 
in Battle? He has deſcribed the Houſes of 
| ſome of the Princes that lived at a great Diſ- 


| tance from Troy; has given us an Inventory 
| of their Armorzes, the Number of Horſes 
| they kept, and the Chariots they had laid up, 
with all the Circumſtances of a Family Story, 


| ſich as might be told by one of their Poſte- 


tity, He appears indeed to have wandered 
| over many of the Places he mentions, and 
| to have viſited the native Soils of the greater 
part of his Heroes, where he might hear 


their Stories from their Subjects and: Deſcen- 
| dants. They would not fail to tell them with 
[all the miraculous aggrayating Incidents, 
| Which their Love to their Chiefs, and the 


Warmth of their Fancies could inſpire: And 


ve all know how carefully ſuch Traditions 


„„ are 
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290 An Enquiry into the Life 
are preſerved, and faithfully handed down to 
the young Branches of a warlike Family. 
THE Effect of this Good-fortune in Ho- 
mer's Situation, we feel upon our Minds, | 
while we read his Works. To perſuade, is 
allowed to be a thing very hardly accom- 
poliſhed in Verſe. The common weak ſide 
_ poetry is, that while we read it, we per- 
ceive it is ſo : The Fiction every now and | 
then diſcovers its cloven foot, betrays its 
Diſſimilitude to Truth, and tho never fo wil. 
ling, we cannot believe. However we may 
be pleaſed with the Sweetneſs of the Lines, | 
and the Pomp of the Deſcription, the Mind 
is ſeldom ſeized, nor do we enter into the 
Subject. The Poet gains no Aſcendant over 
our Opinions, nor puts us in pain for the 
Conſequences. But when we fit down to 
HOME R, and hear him tell over the Num. 
ber of his Ships, recount his Auxiliaries, 
and produce as it were the Muſter-Roll of 
the two Armies, we can no longer defend 
ourſelves; and in ſpite of all our Precaution, 
an Opinion creeps upon us, That ever) 
« Tigile of what he ſays is true. 
ANOTHER Conſequence of Homer's di. 
tuation with regard to his Subject, is the 
Smoothneſs of his Language. I do not mean 
the Genius of the [onzck Dialect, or its gene- 
ral Aptneſs for Poetry; tho' the frequent Re- 
turn of N and the 8 Diſpej tion 
oi 
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of the People, are Circumſtances of no ſmall 
Importance, either for Sound or Character. 
The Advantage I mention, is the Softneſs of 
the proper Names of Places and Perſons 
that fill his Poem ; and their being as it were 
ready poliſhed to his hand, and fit to be em- 
ployed in a Work where Delicacy and Gran- 
deur muſt combine to bring it to perfection. 
Here ſeems to be another Singularity in 
Homer's Deſtiny, « To ſpeak as caſily of a 
« foreign Country as he does of his own.“ 
His Anceſtors had come and poſſeſſed them- 
| ſelves of all the Dominion of Troy, had 
ſoftened the Names of the Mountains, the 
| Rivers, and Vales, and given them Grecian 
Terminations : They had familiarized them 
into their Language before he was born, and 
he juſt came in time to reap the DEN of 
it in his Poetry. _ 
WII ARE told that V7 1 i in his Vouth 
mended to write a Poem of the Y/ars of 
Rome; but having eſſayed it, he was deterred 
from the Undertaking by the Aſperity of the 
ancient Roman Names. That great Maſtcr 
of Verſe found it difficult to put ſuch harſh. 
Words as Vibius Caudex, Tanaquil, Lucu- 
mo, or Decius Mus, into his Poetry. Some 
of the Names of Towns could abſolutely find 
no Place 1 in Heroic Meaſure a. They were al- 
. 9 55 moſt 


2 Manſuri Oppidulo, quod Verſu licere non eſt. : 
Horat. Lib. I. Sar, v We. 
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moſt as frightful as Boileaus WOERDERNw, 
or the hideous U RT, of whoſe Name 
he ſo woefully complains, as quite ſca- 
ring his Muſe e. But inſtead of theſe, Ho- 
mer had the moſt flowing Names and ſono- 
rous Appellations, either impoſed by the 
lately ſettled Tribes, or ſoftened from their 
ancient Rudencis into his own graceful Dia- 
le. Succeeding Writers have bore teſti- 
mony to his Excellency in this particular; 
there being few Parts of his Works from 
which they have borrowed more largely, than 
_ thoſe high-ſounding Epithets he every where 
impoſes upon Perſons and Places, and which 
have been in a manner conſecrated to the 
Poetick Stile, with the unanimous Conſent 
„of his Sacceflors.. s. „„ 
Bur, My Lord, tho we know the Times 
of the Eolian and Ionian Migrations, and 
when they ſettled upon the A/zatick Coaft, 1 
hardly think that we are got to the Bottom 
of the Affair; or that this Knowledge is ſuf- 
| ficient fully to diſcover Homer's Happineſs in 
the Choice of his SUBJECT. I am apt to 
b Des villes que tu prens les noms durs et barbares 
N' offrent de toutes parts que ſyllabes bizarres: 
Et qui peut fans fremir aborder Norden? 
Quel vers ne tomberoit au ſeul nom de Heyſden? 


Quelle Muſe a rimer en tous lieux diſpoſée, 5 
Oſeroit approcher des Bords du Zuiderxee? Epitr. 4. 


© WuRrrs I eſpoir du Pais, et PAppui des ces Murs 
Wounrs.— Ah quel nom, Grand Roi, quel Hector que ce Hurts! 
Sans ce terrible nom: | ; 

Bientot — Mais Wyrts s oppoſe, Epitr. 4. 
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think that theſe Colonies were not the firſt 
that croſſed the Helleſpont, and carried with 8 
them ſomething of the Mieſtern Language 
and Manners. 1 believe there: were many 
Bodies of People from Thrace and the 1/ands, 
who may have gone over at different times, 
and taken Poſſeſſion of ſome Parts of the 
Coaſt, and who were afterwards incorporated 
with the former Inhabitants. A Preſumption TE 
of this may be drawn from the Trojan pl . 
Names, which are ſuppoſed to have exiſted —_—_ 
before Homers People came and ſettled in 9 


N 
their Country. They are for the moſt part ye 
of Grecian Compoſition : Nay even the j 


Names of the Trojan Auxiliaries are gene- "il 
ally Grecian, tho further removed from that wu | 
Country than the A/iatick Shore. But as my 
theſe may have been impoſed by the ſubſe- 
| quent Inhabitants (the new Greek Plantation) ja 
| ve could not build upon this Circumſtance 1M 
without the Concurrence of other Proofs. = ms | 
AND FIRST, We are aſſured by a Native 4 
of Pontus a, one of the Northern Countries, 1 
formerly in alliance with Priam, Ihat 
« the Trojan Language had many Words and = 
„Names in common with the Thracian.” ws || 
Of this he gives ſeveral Inſtances, which it #0] 
would be to little purpoſe to tranſcribe : But 
what appears very remarkable in them is, 
That thoſe very Inftances are generally Gre. 
Y: 3 ian M 
I STRABO. 1 
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cian Terms, as well as Trojan or Thracian. 
There are indeed many reaſons to induce us 
to believe, that the difference between the 
ancienteſt Greek, and the Language of Thrace, 
Was not very conſiderable. The People of 1 
Macedon had many Names in uſe among 
them, which were not underſtood by the 
Inhabitants of Attica and Peloponneſus ; and | 
the Thractians who filled all the Country to | 
the North of Macedon, from Epirus and Il. 
 tyricum to the Strymonick Bay, and quite down 
to the Helleſpont, have no doubt varicd yet 
more from the Grecian Dialect; but till with |] 
ſomc Affinity to the bordering Language. 
To CONFIRM us in this Opinion, it is 
certain that the Thraczans had anciently great 
footing in Greece: TEREUS a Thracian | 
governed at Daulis in the Phocean Territory, | 
where the tragical inhuman Story of Philo- 
mela and Progne was acted. From thence a 
Body of Thracians paſſed over to Eubra, 
and inhabited the Iſland : They are eee 
called Abantes, by Homer, from Abas, the | 
Town in Phocis whence they came. Of the 
ſame Nation were the Aones, Tembices, and 
Hyantians, who made themſelves Maſters of 
the old Bæotia; and even the poliſhed Attica 
itſelf was inhabited by the Thracians, under 
the Command of the renowned EUMOLPUS. 
In a word, the great Tracts of Land occu- 
picd by them, and by. the Eg Yptian "or: 
« PH 


# 
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Phrogian Colonies; have made the cele” 
brated Geographer aſſert, © That almoſt 
All Greece was es "oh ed by Bar- 
« barians d. 

THIS INTERCOURSE between the Na- 
tions, and Affinity of their Dialect, will ap- 
pear ſtill ſtronger, if we call to mind ho 
were the Maſters of the ancient Muſick .and 
Poctry, and the firſt famed for theſe Arts 
among the Greeks ? It was Orpheus, Mu- 
| ſens, 7 hamyris, and Eumolpus, all THR A- 
CIANS; Who were not only underſtood by 
the then Greeks, but able to . charm them 
with their Eloquence and Melody, and per- 
ſuade them to exchange their Fierceneſs for 
a ſocial Life and peaceful Manners e. No 
wonder then if the Thracian Tribes that 
croſſed the Helleſpont and ſettled in the Do- 
minion of Troy, the Caucones, Treres, and 
Cimmerians, gave Names to their new Habi- 
tations, which bear an Analogy to the Lan- 
guage oN Greece. | 
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Bur BESIDEs the 7. hracians, there were 
ſeveral other Tribes, that in an ambulatory 


uncertain kind of Life, ſtrayed over Greece 
and other Parts of Europe, before the Trojay 


War, whom Homer nevertheleſs recounts 
among the Nations fighting under the Ban. 


ners of Troy. Theſe came not as Auxiliaries 


from beyond Sea to Priam, he having re- 


ceived no manner of Aſſiſtance from the Eu. 


ropean Side 8, and muſt therefore have paſſed 


the Sca, and ſettled in Aſia ſome conſide- 
rable time before the Beginning of the War. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed of them were the 


wandering PEL As GI, the great Planters of 
Greece h, Traly i, i, and the Trojan Coaſt. It | 


Wou'd be endieſs to relate their ſeveral Soils 
ments up and down thoſe Countries, and 


their Expulſions from them: It is ſufficicnt | 
we know in general that they were a great | 


and-populous Nation: * Among their other 
« Eftabliſhments, ſays an ancient Hiſtorian, 
ce the Pelaſp; were poſiciled of the whole 


„Sea. Coaſt of 10978, With the neichbourins 
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I ſands: But being exceedingly given to 
« change of Place, ana a ſudden Relinquiſh- 


« ment of their former Seats, they both in- 


« creaſed in an extraordinary manner, and 
« were as quickly brought low :” The chief 


Blow was given them by the Eolians and Jo- 
nians, at their Arrival in Aſia; who took 


their Towns, drove them from their delici- 
ous Fields, and forced thoſe that eſcaped the 


Sword, to fake Shelter in the higher Coun- 
try. 


Sven Commotions are apt to appear 


ſomething ſtrange to us now ; but very un- 
_ reaſonably, when we conſider how many 


European Families are at this day quitting 
their paternal Habitations, and croſſing no 


narrow Arm of the Sea, to a plentiful Land, 
like the ancient Greeks; bur traverſing the 


Occan in queſt of uncultivated Grounds, and 


running to another World in hopes of bet- 
_ tering their Condition. This Reflection may 


ſtop our Wonder: And when we think of 
all theſe Removes and interchangeable Seceſ- 


ſions of Tribes and Nations, we ſhall not be 


ſurprized to hear it affirmed by a Man fo well 
verſed in the ancient ſtate of things as I7ra- 


bo, «© That about the time of the Trojan lar, 
both Greeks and Baroarians, as if ſeized 


«© with ſome wandering Spirit, or ated by a 
0 reltleſs ape deſer ted their native Seats, 
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and marched in Multitudes to invade the 
“ Pofſcſlions of their Neighbours.” 

Ix was by this mixture of Tribes, and 

Permutation of Places of Abode, that the 

Coaſt of the leſſer Aſia was in a manner nga- 


5 tural;zed to the Greeks before the War of 


Troy. Their Neighbours the Thracians had 
often ſettled in it; and the wandering Pe. 
laſti, the Leleges, and the Caucones, when 
driven from the Shore, had even carried into 
the upper parts of the Country, ſome Tinc- 
ture of the GErecian Language, and Know- 
| ledge of the Inhabitants of their Mother: ſoil: 
And as the Language then ſpoken in Troy | 
ſeems therefore to have been a Mixture of | 
the Thracian, Aramean, and Greek, it is not | 
impoſſible but that the People might make 
litt to underſtand each other: Paris 
might be able to court a Grecian Dame in 
an intelligible Stile; Or, if it ſhould be 
maliciouſly ſaid, that is may be done 
without much Language, Homer himſelf 


might ſtand in little need of an Interpreter, 


to . from the Deſcendants of the Trojan 
and Lycian Families, the . Deeds of 
their war/ike Progenitors. 

TAIs will appear ftill the more Srobable, 
if we conſider that few of the Gencalogics 
of the Trojan or Dardan Chiefs reach above | 
three or four Generations: So far they can 
trace their Deſcent, and no farther. A great 

£6 Proot 
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Proof of the late peopling the Country. Any 
of the Races that go higher, run into Mytho- 
logy, and derive their Pedigree from Hea- 
ven; that is, they are the Off. ſpring of ſome 
ſtroling Man, or ſtroling God, who came into 
their Country three or four Generations ago, 

| (they cannot tell from whence) and left them 
behind him, as his Poſterity. 

IT was a common Phraſe among the 
Ancients, when 'they addreſſed a Man whoſe 
Appcarance and Converſation beſpoke him 
to be of a noble Family, That he was not 
ſprung from the Rock, nor dropt from an 

| aged Oak: Upon this Suppoſition, when they 
found themſelces at a loſs for a fleſhly Father 
as the Stock of their Race, they took care to 
give themſelves ſuch an Original as they were 
| ſure would never try to diſprove their Claim. 
But this very Want ſhews a recent Scttle- 
ment; and a mixture of Strangers lately 
come into the Country, who muſt either im- 
pole new Names upon things, or pronounce. 
the old with the Accent and Tone peculiar - 
to the Genins of their native Tongue. In 
any caſe, Homer's Writings muſt have felt 
the ſoftening Influence, and been exempted 
from that Harſhneſs and Diſſonancy which a 
number of foreian Names unavoidably intro- 
duce into narrati ve Poeſ). | 
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THESE, My Lord, are beautiful Circum: 


ſtances in the Poetick Deſtiny of our Bard; 
and might give great diſtaſte, if a Compoſi- 
tion was deprived of the Graces that attend 


them. For is it not here as in Life ? That 


we too frequently overlook our Enjoyments, 
and arc ignorant of their real Value, until 
ſome cruel Accident ſnatch them from us, 
and make vs ſenſible of their Worth by their 
abſence. But Homer's Good fortune, almoſt 
in every Circumſtance of his Fate, makes him, 
methinks, appear like ſome exquiſite Statue, 


the Work of his Country, and placed with f 


Judgment 1 in a well regulated Garden : There, 
Pieces perhaps of ordinary Workmanſhip grace 


this or the other Parterre ; but all the Open- | 
ings terminate upon this favourite Figure, 


and at every different Turn you diſcover a 


new Beauty, and think. it more graceful than 


before. e 


YET among all theſe there is gene. 


rally a chief point of view 3 ſome advanta- 
geous Stand, which gives the ſweeteſt Atti- 
tude, and moſt labs appearance of the 
Figure. 
II may open up us at the next Turn, and has 
perhaps been Juckily reſerved for the /aft 
Look, that we may retire full of the Idea, 


and with a higher Taſte of the Beauty of the ; 


Original. 


This, My Lord, is ſtill before us: 


7 OG 
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THE GREAT Good fortune that attended 
Homer, I take to have been what we may 
call the Material Part of his Subject. © It 
« was a prodigious Rendezvous of the bra- 
« yeſt Inhabitants, and Sons of the nobleſt 
« Families of a free Country, wide and war- 
« like; and enaged in a violent ftruggle 
« of Paſſions and Arms, with another of 
more effeminate Manners. The Effect 
« was, that it afforded him real, e 
Characters for his MoDEL. 
| To ſet this matter in a juſt Light, and 
| hew the vaſt extent of its Influence, we need 
| make but one Reflection; ©& That ſuch an 

* Aſſembly of the Chiefs of two great Na- 
tions, diſplaying their Virtces and Vices 
« upon the greateſt and moſt intereſting Sub- 
« jects, muſt include the prime Characters ol 
„ MANKIND; and of conſequence preſent a 
Poet with the moſt genuine and faireſt 
Materials that can beautify a human Com- 
| © poſition.” Let us remember, My Lord, 
| what it is that gives us ſuch perpetual Plea-:: 
ſure in reading the Ilia“? That makes us 


| ſtart at the Turns in the Speeches, and fills 


us with Anxiety and Wonder? It is not the 
beautiful Deſcriptions of Places, nor even 
the Rage and Ardour of the Battles. But 

thoſe High ſtrokes of Character that every 
where occur, and are conſtantly preſenting 
us with new Scntiments of the human Heart, 
| * 5; | öl 
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ſuch as we expect, and from our own Exyc: 

rience feel to be true. Theſe] can never mif 

their Aim: They at once charm the Fancy 

with Images, and fill the Underſtanding with 

- Reflection: They intereſt every thing that is 
- human about us, and go near to agitate us 
with the ſame Paſſions as we ſee repreſented 
in the V 
THis Reflection will bear to be turned 

on every ſide, and dreads no Search be it 
ever ſo ſevere. In the choice we make of 
any Meaſure in the conduct of our Buſineſs 
or Pleaſures, we examine its Juſtneſs and Ex. 
pediency, not only by conſidering what good | 
end it ſerves? But likewiſe, what Inconve. 
niences are avoided, what Pains or Trouble 
' ſpared, or what Miſcarriages prevented, to 
' Which another Method might be liable? Take 
Homer's Subje& in the ſame Light, and it 
will appear with a Pre-eminency hardly to 
be expreſſed. Such a Convention of Princes, 
from different Countries and Soils, but all 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, furniſhed him 
with great Materials, and hindered him from 
attempting an Impoſſibilityʒ; © I mean the 
« feigning or forming new imaginary Charac- 
«ters, without Originals from which he might 
ce copy them.” The flouriſhing Condition of 
Greece at that time; the great number of 
Principalitics, free Cities, and growing Rc: 
publicks, ſeat forth an Aſſembly of n 

. ä os 1 
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the World could hardly match ever ſince. 
The Grecians themſelver confeſſed, that their 
Country, when much more poliſhed and im- 
proved, had never produced ſo many free 


natural Characters, not tainted with Politichs, 


not moulded by Laws, nor effeminated with | 


Pleaſures; and for that reaſon, half-deified 


thoſe very Perſons, whom they knew at the 


ſame time to be but the Sons of Men. 
His SUBJECT therefore, ſaved him from 
a deſperate Enterprize 3 and prevented him 


from falling into thoſe Errors and Abſurdities 


that deprive many a lively Poet of his Repu- 
tation. 


To it he owed the Statelineſs and 


| Dignity with which Idomenens the Cretan 


King appears on all occaſions. To it he 
owed the beautiful and unwarlike N7rens, 


the faithleſs Pandarus, and the amiable hu- 


main Patroclus. 


And above all the reſt, to 


this he was indebted for the noble CoN TRAS T 


of Characters that adorn his Poems. 
we (ce the ancient Neſtor, mild, and calm, 
and talkative, oppoſed to the young fiery 


There : 


| Theſſalian, the intractable Achilles : The too 


indulgent Priam ſtands by the prudent Poly- 
| damas, and the wiſe Antenor: The Hardi- 
neſs of the noble Hector, and Debauchery of: 
the luxurious Paris, ſerve but to illuſtrate 
| one another, and come all originally from 
the ſame Fountain. 5 5 2 
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THE Detail of this part of his Happineſs 
would be endleſs : But there are two remark- 
able Circumſtances in Homers Writings, 
which have been generally look'd upon as 
Strokes of Art, where J am apt to think the 
Nature and Situation of his Subje& bore a 
conſiderable Sway. It has been obſerv'd to 
his Honour, © That the Characters of his 
« Heroes, tho of the ſame kind, and excel. 
ling in one and the fame thing, are yet 
all diverſified, and mark'd with ſome Pecu- 
4 liarities that diſtinguiſh them, and make 
a Separation.” Thus, for inſtance, both 
Achilles and Ajax, Diomedes and Hector, 
Ulyſſes and Merion, are all brave ; but it is 
in a different manner. Achzlles is fierce and 
impetuous, Ajax ſteady and firm, Diomedes 
gallant and open, Ulyſſes cautious and bold; 
| ad both Agamemmnon and Hector are mark 
with that princely Courage which becomes 
the GENERALS of two great Nations. This, 
My Lord, 1 hardly tllink could ever have 

been feigned; it was Truth and Nature alone 
that could form thoſe Differences, ſo real 
and yet ſo delicate, and afterwards offer them 
to a Repreſentation. 

TO DESCRIBE ſo many Men; to point 
out their Manners; to paint their Perſons, 
relate their Adventures, and make a long Re- 
cital of their Families, ſeems to be beyond 
the Power of Fiction, The making or feign- 

ing 


K 
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ing Faculty, be it ever ſo rich and inventive, 
after an Effort or two, recoils upon itſelf ; 
and if it finds no ſtore of Originals within, 
cither falls a repeating the ſame Characters 
with a tedious uniformity, or contrives falſe 
ones, that glare and make a Show, but by 
ſome wry Feature certainly betray their Un- 
| likeneſs to Truth. 
HOMER has kept true even to the 
Fortunes and Eſtates of his Heroes : The two 
richeſt Men in Greece, were Agamemnon and 
Achilles: The one, by reaſon of his large 
Dominions and the Sovereignty of the Iſles a: 
And accordingly we find him lending ſixty 
Ships to the Arcadians, an inland People; 
and promiſing many Towns and Lands 
in Dow'ry with his Daughter. The other, 
Achilles, was Lord of the rich Theſſalian 
Plains, early famed all over Greece, for 
Wealth and Horſemanſhip b. He had like- 
wiſe taken and plunderd three and twenty 
Towns lying round Troy, and was enriched 
by his Share in the Spoil. We are not 
therefore ſurprized at the Treaſure he throws 

| away with ſuch Profuſion at the Funerals of 
Patroclus; nor to find him renowned for 
his . and Chariot , beyond the 
3 reſt 
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reſt of the Greeks. He was ſo remarkable 
for it, that when Ulyſſes meets his Shade 
in the infernal Regions, the firſt Circum- 
ſtance which occurs to him is, That now 
alas] he was there, Neheopir Tr Soc, 

unmindſul of his Horſes and Chivalry. 
THE SECOND thing which has been 
look'd upon as a noble Proof of his udg- 
ment, is the Period of Time he has choſen | 
for the Beginning of his Poem. He has not, 
they ſay, ſet out with the fr/? Campaign; 
nor attempted to deduce the Trojan Story | 
from the miraculous Birth of Helen e, or her | 
Brothers: He has confined himſelf to the Jaf 
Near of the War, and by that means filled his | 

Poem with Hiſtory and Action. 

B x here too, he was happy i in his Sub- | 
ject, which directed him of its own accord | 
to make the Choice. There were tu dif- | 
_ tin& Periods in the War. The firſt was long 
and tedious, while Achilles and his Myrmi- 
dons were fighting on the ſide of the Greeks, 
and ravaging the Country around Troy. Du— 
ring all that time, the Trojans kept within | 
their Walls, and durſt not meet this dreaded 
Warrior in the open Field: So that there | 
was but little to be deſcribed, except theſe | 
e Excul- | 
Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 
Nec gemino bellum T rojanum orditur ab ovo. 
| Horat. ad Piſon. 
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Excurſions to pillage, which are occaſion- 
ally inſerted in the Dialogues of the Hiad. 

Bor the Second. Pd was ſhort and 
fill of Action: For no ſooner was the dif. 
obliged inraged Hero retired to his Ship, 
and had withdrawn his Troops, than the 
| Face of the War was wholly changed: The 
remaining Greeks were now no longer ſup- 
ported by his tremendous Arm; and the T r0- 
fans ventured to quit their Town and face 
the Enemy. Battles, and Truces, and Per— 
| juries, enſued: Fear, and Terror, and De- 
| fair, took their turns in the Camps, and 
| filled every anxious Hour with Paſſion and 
Amazement. The WRAT H of the Hero was 
| the Spring of all this Miſery ; and thercfore 
1 happy T, heme for an Epic or Narrative 
OO 
| IT was so, My Lord, in many reſpects. 
The Wrath of Achilles was in reality the 
| Hinge of the War, and that upon which the 
whole of the great Tranſaction turned. The 
Time of AQon ; the Counſels of the Leaders; 
the Diſpoſition and Temper of the Armies, all 
depended upon it, and were directed by = 
This made it a kind of Rule for the Conduct 
and Diſpoſition of his Poem: and if he kept 
it in his Eye, (as we ſee he has certainly done) 
it would naturally lay out his general Plan, 


C TY — * 


and influence the Proportions of. the ſubſer- 5 


dient Parts. It has beſides, the peculiar Ex- 
| X 2 cellency 
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cellency of ſhewing and exerciſi ng more 
Paſſions, and of more oppoſite Natores: than 


any other Period of the War. It was raiſed | p 
by Love and Ambition, inflamed by Pride, * 
ſoftened by Friendſhip, kept up by Glory and in 
conſcious Virtue, and only vanquiſhed bya 
ſuperior Paſſion, Revenge. — 00 
MANY OTHER Parts and Epiſodes, if | bey 
may ſay fo, of the Grecian Expedition, fur WM jj 
niſhed Matter for Epic Poems. Demodocus Ml y. 
ſung the AmBusH of the Trojan Horſe; Phe. leg 
mins, the RETURN of the Greeks with Ag. ,.. 
memnon; and the LITTLE ILIAD (a Poem WF ,,, 
ſo called) contained both thoſe Subjects, and 85 
the occaſional Adventures that had foliowed nah 
upon the War; the adjudging the Arms of i We 
Achilles, — Philoftetes, — Neoptolemus, ill pro 
— S$inon, with ſome others d. But it is W. 
Worth our notice, what Judgment the J- Ks 
ther of Criticiſm has made of theſe Pieces: 505 
He ſays, That whereas the Iliad and Odyſſe 4 
could furniſh but two, or at moſt but four ,,, 
regular and entire Actions, the Little Ilia pc 
could afford double the number; ſo that youll Fa 
might compoſe eight different Poems of mil ne 
Materials it contained: So ſimple and co 1 -. 
nected a Subject was the Wrath of Achille 


and the Wanderings of 1 
G_- 8-6 we 11 
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Ir was, at the ſame time, not only rich 
in Action, but in ſuch Action as is capable 
of being deſcribed, and admits of a Reci- 


tal. When a great Town is taken ſword 


in hand, the Carnage and Fury exerciſed in 


it can hardly be rold: That horrid Face of 


Miſery is, in the real meaning of the Phraſe, 
beyond Expreſſion : The Intenſeneſs of the 
Ill tranſcends all Lang guage, and mocks the 


| Words we uſe in the Deſcription. - Much 


leſs can we collect from every quarter, the 


| various Scenes of Woe, and repreſent them 


together. But the Action that has fallen to 
the ſhare of our Poet, is generally of ſuch a 


| nature as to give play to the Imagination: 
We can follow it ſtep by ſtep, obſerve its 


Progreſs, and loſe bur little of the whole. 
We can accompany Diomedes and Ulyſſes 


| in every Motion of their nocturnal Expedi- 
done; and can walk up and down the Gre- 
| ciay Camp, and viſit the Watch, with Aga- 


memnon and Neſtor, as if 1 upon the 
Meer. 

IT 1s TRUE, We cannot comprehend 
the Shock of a general Engagement, nor 
deſcribe what is doing in all the Parts 


| of a Battle: But the ancient manner of 


T3 -- fighting 

£5 Ina. K. 
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fighting made a compenſation for this to the 
Poet. Their Battles were, for the moſt part, 
ſo many Duels, or ſingle Combats of Chief 
againſt Chief, and Man againſt Man: Hardly |} 
was there a random Blow given, or a Javelin | | 
let fly, without being aimed at a particu- | 
lar Perſon. The Warriors had time to know | 
one another, and to throw Reproaches and | 
Threats, as well as Spears, at their inſul- 
ting Adverſary. This manner of fighting is 
finely fitted for Deſcription ; and tho we 
cannot be in all parts at once, yet we can 
attend upon any ſingle Hero, hear him 
threatning, and view him performing, 1n the 
| Rage of the Field. | 
I 6y0VULD tranſcribe a great part of his 
2 Poems, if intended to point out. every par- 
ticular Advantage that Homer reaped from 
this happy Choice. But there is one Famous 
Doubt concerning his Works, which deſerves 
our Attention. Jour Lordſbip muſt have ob- 
ſerved how ſeriouſly the Ancients propoſc 
it, and I ſuppoſe, will not be diſpleasd to | 
find his Subject affording an Anſwer. | 
THEY ſeem inclin'd to believe © that 
the Principles of all the Sciences are to 
« be found in his Works: No Species or | 
“ kind of Writing for which he has not fct an 
Example; nor almoſt any Art, whoſe Pre- 
« cepts and Rules may not be deduced from 
« his Poetry.” Ther went further, and enter d 
. into 
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into a Detail of his Knowledge. General 
Aſſertions did not content them; but ſuch 
wiſe Men as Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſean, 
and the ingenious Plutarch, thought them- 


ſelves ;udiciouſly employed, in collecting the 
ſeveral Branches, and ſetting them together. 


They have ſhewn, that Poetry in all its Forms, 


Tragedy, Comedy, Ode, and Epitaph, are 
included im his Works: That Oratory, Poli- 
ticks, Oeconomy, and Mar, are bound to 
acknowledge him as their Maſter. The 14ſt 


we ſhould not ſo much wonder at, fince the 
great Macedonian Conqueror, among, other 
Honours done to his Works, profeſſed him- 


ſelf his Scholar in this Kingly Science: But 


ſome went ſtill further, and found the greateſt 


Secrets of Nature, and hidden Myſeeries of 
the Univerſe, revealed or ſhadowed out by 
this wonderful Poet. Hardly a depth in AHro- 


nomy, or latent Principle in Heaven or 


Earth, which they have not diſcover d him 


to be acquainted with, and to have hinted at 


its Powers in ſome-Alluſion or Metaphor. 


THESE, My Lord, are very ſtrange As- 
ſertions; and it ſeems ſtranger till, that the 
ſevereſt Men in the World, the people leaſt 


obnoxious to Illuſion or poctick Enthuſiaſm, 


ſhould adopt and defend them. The famed. 


 Antiſthenes had begun a Treatiſe to prove 
Ori Td Ae Aten, Ta Of An ei tignley 
700 lonrj; That the Poet {poke ſometimes 
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according to TRUTH; and ſometimes, ac. 
cording to OPINION: But not living to 
finiſh it, no leſs Man than Z E No, "the 
Parent of the Stoick Philoſophy, took up 
the Deſign : He ſhewed, that Homer no 
- where contradicted himſelf, pointed out the 
latent Mcaning of his Allegories, and the 
natural Senſe in which they were to be | 
taken 83. The learned CRAT ES Mallotes, | 
contemporary with Ariſtarchus; and Pane- | 
tins Maſtcr, took a ſtep ſtill beyond them: 
He thought it not enough, that what Homer 
himſelf had touched upon ſhould be demo 
ſtrated to be true; but he actually applied 


his Hypotheſes to the Phenomena of things, 1 | 


and by their aſſiſtance, endeavoured to folve F 
_ thoſe Difficulties in natural Philoſophy, which j 
had not been directiy oe 0 by the Poet b. 


THEY DID indeed imagine, that there 
- was nothing in the World but what he under- 
| ſtood : And. being ſtruck with what they 
ſaw, hy gave into the common weaknefs 
of Mankind, and made large Allowances for 
daha they ſaw not. They came at laſt to 
perſuade themſelves, that a Mind fo vaſt cou'd 
not belong to a Man; that ſo much Know- 
ledge cou'd only ow from a heavenly Source; 
1 and I 

t Alwe: Tasse 216 OMBPON, | J 
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and having once firmly ſettled his A po- 


1HE OS IS i in their own. Minds, they 
wanted next, that cyery-thing about him 


ſhould appear ſupernatural and divine. The 
Uncertainty about the Place of his Birth, 
they improved into a celeſtial Lineage; and 


becauſe they knew not the name of his Fa- 
ther, they called him the Son of Apollo. 


APPION the celebrated Grammarian 
writes, © That the Herb Cynocephale, the 


« Eg yptian Oſirites, has a miraculous Virtue z 
« that it is a ſovereign Remedy againſt Witch- 
0 craft, and commands the infernal Powers; 


« that the Perſon who digs for it, immedi- 
be ately dies; but that he himſelf having 


« procured it from another, had charm'd up 


e the Shades, and enquir d into Homer's Coun- 
* try and Parentage : That he had received 
«an Anſwer, but "durſt never publiſh what 
« he had learn'd upon that Subject kl.. To 


ſuch Extravagancies does a fond Opinion lead 


us ! It was poſſible, among the Ancients, 


to improve a common Accident into a 
ground of Admiration ; and the loweſt Cir- 


cumſtance in Lite, into a Proof of Divi- 


vity l. 


Bur, the plain Lane which Homer s Sub- 


| ject makes of theſe ſuſpected Sciences, is this: 
NATURE 


i Deification. * Plinii, HR. Nat. Lib; XXX. § 2. 
1 See Note 9 Page 5. | 
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NATURE includes them all : Her Proportions 
are juſt and invariable : Whoever paints her 
true, or any part of her that is full of Action; 
and applies that Action to Times, Places, Per. 
ſons, and their Signs, will include thoſe Pry 
portions, and their Meaſures, withotit intend- 
ing it, almoſt without knowing it, but never 
without ſome Perception of their Propricty 
and Truth. 

Ir wpu'd be ridiculous to imagine, that Ha- 
mer firſt learned the Sciences and their Rules 
_ abſtraftedly ; that then he applied them to 
proper Objects, and theſe: again to the Sub- | 
Jeet of his Work: That by this means he 
had converted the Principles of all the Sci- | 

ences, natural and moral, into human or 
divine Perſons, and then wrought them into 
the under-parts of his Poem. This is begin- 
ning at the wrong end; and however pro- 
per "the Method may be, or rather neceſſary | 
in Philoſophy, it wou'd ſpoil all in the hands } 
of the Muſes. Homer took his Plan from 
Nature : He has followed her cloſely in every 
ſtep : He has related Actions and Paſſions of 
every kind: He has painted Places, Perſons, 
Animals, and Seaſons, with their proper 
Marks and Qualities. He has done this with | 
a conſtant view to the ects which theic | 
things produce; both as they ſtrike upon | 
the human Mind, and do good or ill in hu- 


man 
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man Affairs m. By this means he gives us 


back our own Sentiments on every Accident 
in Life, and paints the Impreſſions we receive 
from the other Parts of the Univerſe. He 


becomes an allowed Maſter in Morals n, and 
is ſuſpected of Myſtery and hidden Meanings 
in the ſeyeral Branches of natural Know- 


ledge. 

H E came into the World at a proper diſ- 
tance of time, after the Expedition which he 
ſung; not too near it, when naked T; ruth, 


and the ſevere Appearance of known Facts, 
might quaſh Enthuſiaſm, and render Orna- 
| ments ridiculous ; but when the Circumſtances. 
| of the Story had ſufficient time to ripen into 
Fable, or at leaſt be ſuſceptible of it, from 


a skilful hand. 
Ir 
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a oypuaivsciv Cargo Ny Sg Thy THN mpiTleiw* ua} Navliaiac, ual. 


'Craonoifav Thy in HS E AH Te Asp at HOH Toudaa, 


Tadræ Tdy\n Tov OMHPON Zaovicg epytobari; ua} Tis wh 


ag aug (aivedlal. _ ®aaegpar- HPNIRA. § II. 


n Trojani Belli ſcriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Romæ, Præneſte relegi: 
Qui quid fit pulcrum, quid turpe; quid utile, quid non; 
Plenius ac melius CYRYSIyPO et CRANTORE dicit. 
| Horat, Lib. I. Epiſt, II. 
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316 An Enquiry into the Life 
IT 15, I think, generally allowed, that a 
Poets Plan is much wider than an Hiftori- 


an's. The Writer of Hiſtory repreſents but 


one ſingle Portion of Nature ; and for the 


| moſt part, only that /zde of it which is con- 
nected with Politicks and Government: But 
the Poet, tho confin'd to a ſingle Action, 


takes Mankind for his Rule in the Execution. 


He has an Univerſal Idea for his Model, all 


the Paſſions to fill the Under-parts, and the 


whole Train of Accidents and Adventures in 


War, Dangers, and Death, to make out his 
Narration. He takes them originally from 


real Life and a ſingle Part; but he is not 


ticd down to the Circumſtances of the Fat. 
The Image turns general | in his Hands ; and 


the more | his Subjett is varied, the richer and 


truer will be his Imitation. 
His manner of writing muſt alſo be 


taken into the Account. A Metaphor i is a gene- 


ral Pattern, which may be applied to many 
Particulars : It is ſuſceptible of an infinite 
number of Meanings; and reaches far becauſe 
of its Ambiguity. Ir leads, as we found be- 


fore, even to Madneſs ; and wantonly ranges 


the Corners. of the World for Compariſons 


to fit its fancied Properties. This way of | 
treating a Subject muſt render it ſtill more 
general, and when joined with the TRUTH |} 
of Deſcription will account for the MysrE. 


 RIES.IN Homer's Writings, 
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Bur how ſurprizing a thing is it to be 
able to join thoſe Extremes ? To ſpeak in 
the ſimpleſt and moſt comprehenſive manner: 
To ſoar ſo high, and ſtoop ſo low, as to 
follow Nature minutely, and at the ſame time 
fill the Images with Expreſſion and Majeſty. 
And yet, My Lord, the greateſt Objecti- 
ons againſt our Poet, ariſe from the 200 
great Truth of his Deſcriptions ; and from 
his repreſenting his Heroes in thoſe u- 
tural Lights which we think below the 
Politeneſs of our Manners. They have been 
frequently anſwered 3 and here, their very 
Foundation turns out to the Honour of the 
Poet, and proves the grand Ornament of 
his Performance. „„ 
Ix could, in reality, enter into no Man's 
mind, to have given ſuch an Epithet, for 
example to a Prince, as Bojy ya IG. Mers- 


1x ae@., The loud-voicd Menelaus; had not the 


Exigencies of War rendered this a very emi 
nent and uſeful Quality. Before the Inven- 
tion of Trumpets or Drums, the Leaders of 
an Army were often at a loſs how to make 
a general Signal; eſpecially by night, or in 
thick weather, when a viſible Sign could 
be of no Service. In the famous Scythian 
Expedition, undertaken long after Homer's 
time, by Darius the Father of Xerxes, we 
find a Man of firong Lungs the moſt ne- 
= ccſlary Perſon in the Camp. This Epithet 
= = „„ Then 


of 
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then was taken from the real ſtate of thingy : 


And indeed it ſeems impoſlible, that either 
the Poct's Deſcriptions, or the Actions ge. 
ſcribed, ſhould be ſo different, and yet ſo 
true, had he followed any other Guide. 


THE particular Circumſtances. of the ſeye. 
ral Encounters could never have been ſo va. 


riouſiy imagined#in the road of Fiction only: 
Neither the ſingle Combat between Menelaus 


and Paris, nor that between Ajax and Heer- 


for, where every thing is managed in a very 
different manner, and yet with the higheſt | 


Probability in both. In the firſt, the Prayer of 


the Grecian Hero to Jupiter, — the ſhivering | 
of his Sword, — his Fury at the Difappoint- | 
ment, — and burſting the Lace that bound on 


the Helmet of the effeminate Trojan, are de- 


| licate Circumſtances, and nicely adapted to | 
the Temper of the Warriors, and the Inequa- | 
lity of the Match. In the other, where the 
Heroes were more upon the level, and with- 

out perſonal Enmity, how exactly do things 
fall out in proportion to this Equality? The 
Gallantry of Hector, — the Bluntneſs of Ajax, | 


—the Effects of their Spears, —and their be- 


taking themſelves to ſuch rough Weapons as 
pond'rous Stones, are agreeable to the Strength 
of the Combatants, and the manner. of 


fighting then in uſe. 


[ ax. | 
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I AM not in hazard, with your Lordſhip, 

of being underſtood as if I aſſerted, that Ho- 
mer's Accounts of Facts, even excluding his 
Ailegories, are Iiterally true: That, for ex- 
ample, the Lot of Ajax ſprung firſt out 
of the Urn, juſt as the Greeks themſelves : 
could have wiſhed ; or that Hector's Spear 
pierced exactly thro {x of the ſeven Folds 
of his maſſy Shield, and ſtuck in the 14ſt. 
This would lead into a peeviſh Diſquiſition 
of the Truth of Circumſtances which Poe- 
W try will never bear, and is againſt its Laws: 
It is lufficient, if the Groſs of the Hiſtory and 
chief Characters are true. 

AND HERE we find the Poet copying Na- 
ture ſo cloſe, as to connect the Manners of 
his Heroes with the Make and Caſt of 
their Perſons. Their Stature and Aſpect is 
conſtantly ſuited to their Temper and Diſ- 
poſition. His Poem is like the firſt View 
we take of an unknown Face, which pre- 
judices in its favour, or creates a Diſlike: 
In the ſame manner, we no ſooner ſee the 
Form of a Man delineated by Homer, than 
we expect from him ſuch Paſſions and Man- 
ners, and ſuch. a kind of Conduct, as we find 
aſcribed to him in the Poem. Ce Pic- 
ture is almoſt inimitable ; But it cannot 
be juſter than his Herald's, the truſty Eury- 
bates. This ancient Perſon ſerved as a Coun- 

ſellor 


o See *Iaiad: C. line 192, and compare it with Or. Z, ©, . 
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ſellor to the Prince of Ithaca; he accom: 
panied him to the Siege of Troy, and held 
the chief place in his Confidence and Eſteem: 
His round compact Shoulders, his ſwarthy 
Face, and ſbort curling Hair, promiſe that kind 
of Perception, and Aptneſs for Toil and Byuſi. | 
neſs, which is neceſlary in a ſecond part in | 
Life; and make us think of a Man who knows 
how to reſign his Paſſions and Appetites to 
thoſe of his Maſter ?. 
THE Characters of many other Perſons | 
in Homer are ſo beautiful, that it wou'd be 
worth while to colle& the Accounts we haye 
of their Lives and Fortunes from other 
Writers, and compare them with the Poets: 
But theſe hiſtorical Scraps are very imper- | 
fect, and often contradictory to one another. | 
For after all, My Lord, HoMER is their 
| beſt Hiſtorian * : And it is to be preſumed, 
that the faint Tradition concerning the Ad- 
ventures of theſe Heroes, was rather ingrafted 
upon 
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upon the Characters they bear in his Poe- 
try, than that they aroſe from a nearer 
Acquaintance with them, or better Oppor- 
tunities to hear of them, than were enjoyed 


by the Poet. The prettieſt thing of this kind 


is a fanciful Piece of the elegan Philoftratus, 
which he calls his Heroic ge. His Favourite 
among them all, is the unfortunate Pala- 


medes, whom he endeavours to raiſe upon 


the Ruins of Ulyſes ; and ſpcaks much of 
the Injuſtice done him in the [/:ad. 


PHILOSTRATUS manages the Cauſe of his 
neglected Hero, with the Humanity and Good- 


nature that run thro” all his Writings. He 
mixes it every where with high Praifes of 


Homer, and contrives a ſtrange cnthuſiaſtick 


Story of a Paction between him and Ulyſes 
Ghoſt in order to bring him off. But a later 
Author a, zealous and grave, and a great 
Enemy to the Grecian Ke e has put 
the matter upon a different Foot: He attirms, 
that it was Palamedes who wrote the Poem 
*of the Trojan Mar; that Homer had received 


*it from Agamemnon's Poſterity, and was 
e brib'd by them to omit the Paſſages that did 


«honour to the Author, or reflected upon 
their Parent. The Poet complied, and ſup- 
"preſſed the Name of Paiamedes thro Envy, 
1 Paſſion that taints the greateſt Minds.“ 
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322 An Enquiry into the Life 
Tris STORY, the only bad one I ever 
read of our Poet, as it is told by S$z;/as, 
contradicts itſelf, and therefore docs not re. 
quire a Refutation. I wou d only take 0<ca- 
ſion from it to remark, That one of the 
greateſt Changes which Science has unge. 

gone, and one little obſerv'd, had fil 
Birth when theſe Authors wrote. 1 | 
phy was taking a new Face about th of | 
Philoſtratus: It was beginning to tort... e 
natural Precepts of Life and Morals ; o e. 
glect that noble Connexion, which the ait. 
Maſters had eſtabliſhed, between PL,,.cal | 
Contemplations and this prime Science of | 
Manners and Actions. A Connexion never | 
to be overlook'd; and which we have the | 
Satisfaction to ſee revived b, ſince the Sci. 
ences have gained a new Luſtre; and by the | 
happy Application of Geometry and Num. 
bers, to the Appcarances of Nature, have } 
loſt that Uncertainty which was long their 
Reproach, and the Caute of their Decay. | 
Bu r inſtead of this, in Thiloſi ratus Age, i 
the Knowledge of Secrets was coming in | 
vogue. Unnatural Virtues, and marvellous 
Feats, were affected by the vain glorious | 
Leaders of the ſeveral Sects: They found it 
5 cafict 


3 Philoſoph. Natur. Principia, Scholium wlt. of Sir Iſaac New- | 
ton. Chronology, Chap. 2 and z, of the fame Author. Cum- | 
berland de Legibus Nat. Characteriſt. Vol. II. Treat. V. Theodicee de 


Leibnitz. Derham's Aſtro e Phy; e eee, and WoOoOl laſton's f 
Refigien of Nature delineated, 


caſi er to diſtinguiſh themſelves by high Pre- 
tenſions, than by laborious Study, and a Con- 
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duct unſhaken by the Frowns of Fortune, 


and humble under her Smile. 
growing intenſe: Not only Virtus felt its 
but whatever belonged to Greatneſs 


Sting, 


of Mind, or had any relation to Freedom of 


Thought, was a ſuſpicious Quality : 


ing fell under the diſpleaſure of tyrannical 


Power ; and the Superiority and Firmneſs 
which it inſpires, grew dangerous amidſt a 


Crowd of Slaves. 


minds of learned Men, made them look out 
for uncommon Relict : 


Such a Preflurc upon the 


Either they ſtretched 


the Powers of the human Mind to an im- 
poſſible Pitch of Inſenſibility, which was the 


Revival of high Jfo:ci/zz 3 or they attempted 


to bring new Supports from Heaven, when 
they could ſind no Reſource upon Earth: 


Some Reięns thereafter, about the time of πẽ. 
das, when the Philoſophers came to be haraſſed 
ikewiſe on another Score, they unanimouſly 
gave into this latter Folly : 
àgog after Miracles; and a general Affectation 
of a ſupernatural In icrcourle between the 
Gods and them, like a piorens Sy had ſeized 
| the perſecuted Sages. . 
IT 1s in this very Taſte, Ay Lord, that 
Philoſtratus relates the Story of „ 
in a Converſation with a | 


Slavery was 


Learn- 


They were all 
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mit: He ſays, that Proteſilaus uſed to appear 
to him once a week in a Vineyard, teach 


him ſome divine ſecrets, and then complain 


of the hard uſage that Palamedes, and ſome 
of his Brother Heroes had received from the 


Grecian Bard. The faint Accounts of the | 


other Princes, and the wandering Reports 


concerning their Lives, are not worthy of 


greater Regard. They are mentioned by 


5 the firſt Hiſtorians in Greece, whoſe Writings 
we have now loſt : But tho' they had eſcaped 
the hand of Time, we ſhould have reaped | 


but little advantage: For Homer has obtained 
credit ſo far above them, 


<« or Cteſias, or even Herodotus himſelf c. 
HIS SUBJECT therefore ſtill comes up- 


permoſt, and appears with greater Excellency | 


the more it is canvaſſed. It is this that dil 


tinguiſhes Yi amidit the poetich Tribe, and 
joined with his Language, Manners, and Reli- 
gion, has left him without a Niva. The great 
Difference berween | him and Virgil has been 
| | already ; 

e *P4Suy 3 4 Tis HETOAN 5 OE re? ꝭũç Boe TATE | 
Kat gelte ra ona ts, 1 KRriciæ Te #0! HpoSoTwa vas EAARY: 40 j 


EQ] GAAGK, ros Eropabk. BibA. 46. 


even in reſpect of | 
their Veracity, that $7rabo, who had ſtudied 
them carefully, declares © he wou'd rather be. 
e lieve him and Heſiod, and the Trazedians | 
c who have copied their Heroick- Hijtor 55 
« than follow Hellanicus, or Theopos its, | 
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already pointed out in a lively elegant Eſſay 


upon the Life of our Poet: It comes origi— 


nally from a hand ſaid to be happy in paint- 1 


ing modern Life; and at the ſame time, 
has taught Homer to ſpeak Engliſh incompa- 
rably better than any Language but his own 4. 


It was his INVENTION that made him the 


Firſt of Poets; whoſe Sources and Opportu- 


nities have been the Props Object of this 


Enquiry. 


BUT if your Lordſhip will indulge me in 


the Liberty taken by Juvenal's She Criticks, 


| would further obſerve, that Virgil had 


ſeen much of the Hylendour of a Court, the 


Magnificence of a Palace, and the Grandeur 


of a Royal Equipage Accordingly his Re- 


preſentations of Hat Part of Life, are more 
anguſt and ſtately than Homer's. He has a 


greater Regard to Decency, and thoſe po- 
liſhed Manners that render Men to much of 


a piece, and make them all reſemble one 


another in their Conduct and Behaviour. 


His State Deſigns and political Managements, 
are finely laid, and gy on much in the 
Spirit of a Courtier. The e Eternity of a Go- 


vernment, the Forms of AMagiſtratcure, and 


Plan of Dominion (Ideas to which Homer 
Was a Stranger) are familiar With the (Roman 
3 . 


4 Homer's Iliad, tranſlated by Mr. Poe . 
£ ee, Satyr 6. 
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326 An Enquiry into the Life 
Poet. But the Grecian's Wiles are plain and Ml of 
natural; cither Stratagems in War, or ſuch WM fo 
Deſigns in Peace as depend not upon forming St 
a Party for their execution. He excells in the Wt 
fimple inſtructive parts of Life, the Play of IM an 
the Paſſions, the Proweſs of Bodies, and thoſe Ml th 
ſingle Views of Perſons and Characters, that C. 
. arile from untaught, undiſguiſed Nature. He 
TRIS Difference appears no where morc Ml © 
ſtrongly than in the Chiefs of the Armics. Ml © 
The CharaQeriſtick of Homer's Hero is vi- 
leni Paſſi on his honoratus Achilles muſt be * 87; 


: =_ 

- Impiger, 1 inexorabilis, acer; Wu 
Paint him, ſays Horace, 

Ss KG 

Forward, and fie ce, of unrelenting Neat, Br 

BY 


Nay to ſuch height did his Im 2Potency rie, | 
that the young Antilochus, when he brought Ml de 
him the diſmal News of Patroclus Death, 1 
Was forced to hold his Hands, leſt he.ſhou'd t 
have attempted to cut his own Throat f. It is exe 
truc, We are apt to make allowances for Q 


| this Exceſs of Paſſion: We think of the 10 2 
| Lage he met with: Our eye is turned upon Ad 
| his unbounded Coz rage and ſuperior Strength, WM wi; 
and we are willing to ear with his hang! ity WM 11% 
| © wo But what ſhall WC fay to the PRINCE 1 
of ane 
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of the Grecian Powers, who was to think 


for them all, and lead their Armies; their 
Stay and Confidence, the ſtately Agamemnon? 


How is he toſſed and agitated between Love, 
and Anger, and Dread of a Miſcarriage? He 


thinks it no ſhame to own his Paſſion for a 


Captive Maid, in face of the whole Army : 


He tells them plainly „ that he likes her 


much better than his Lady, the beautiful 


* Clytemneſtra, of the prime Grecian Nobi- 
He is beſides, now and then, a little 


covetous ; and tortured with Fear to ſach a 
degree, that his Tecth chatter, and his Knees 
{mite 3 he groans, and weeps, and rends his 
Hair; and is in ſuch piteous plight, that if 
we were not well aſlured of his perſonal 


2» 


i lity. 


Bravery, we ſhould take him for a down- 
right Coward. 

r VARGTIL: durſt make no ſuch Con- 
deſcenſion to Nature, nor repreſent the Hu- 


man Frailties in their genuine Light. His 
Characters are all formed and regulated; and 
except that his Hero is ſometimes, as Don 
Quixot ſays of his AMADIS, algo lloron, a little 
blubber-ey'd ; excepting that, and the Cave- 


Adventure, he behaves in every other reſpect 
With all the Dignity and Reſerve of a Ko- 
nan Senator. 


HERE the Force of the Model appears, 
and the Power of publick Manners. VIRGIL'S 


poem was to be read by a People deeply dit- 
Y' 4: ____ ciplind, 


328 An Enquiry into the Life 
ciplin'd ; whoſe early Neceſſities had taught 
them political Forms, and from being a 
Company of Banditti, had forced them into 
publick Virtue. Theſe Forms had time to 
take root in the Minds and Manners of the 
Nation; and Conſtancy, Severity, and Truth, 
was become a Roman Character. Even when 
the Subſtance was gone, when Luxury and 
high Ambition had ſtript them of their ori- 
ginal Integrity, they were ſtill forced to feign 
and-Aifſemble : They put on a SJhew of Vir 


tue; and tho' they were really vicious, and | 


knew themſelves. to be ſa, yet they could 


not bear a profeſſed Ruſfian, nor an avowed | 
Profligate They turn'd nicely ſenſible of | 
Reputation, and what they called a Man's | 


Fortune; not in our Senſe of the Word, 
ut that Fate, which as they imagin'd, at. 


inds and over-rules all our Enterprizes ö 
For this reaſon they did not love that any 
Accident that had frighted or put them in | 
_ diſorder ſhould be known. They thought it I 
diminithed their Authority, and made them 
look little in the Eyes of the People; and 
therefore concealed their Paſſions, and the 
Events that raiſed them, Thus they difinited d | 
things, and their Appearances, and by that 


5 means diſguiſed their Humanity. 
BUT the natural Greek, in Homer's days, 


covered none of his Wins He frankl? | 
| Meg the Flealures of Love and Hine; 
| hne 


G = 


3 
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he told how varaciouſiy he eat when he 
Was hungry, and how horribly he was 
frighted when he ſaw an approaching Dan- 

ger: He look'd upon no means as baſe to 

eſcape it; and was not at all aſhamed to 
relate the Trick or Fetch that had brought 
him off: While the haughty Roman, who 
ſcorn'd to owe his Life to any thing but his 
Virtue and Fortitude, deſpited accidental 
Eſcapes, and fortuitous relief in Perils ; and 


ſnuffed at the Suppleneſs and Levity of Mind 


neceſſary to uſe them. 


AFTER the Heroes, the Difference ap- 
pears moſt conſpicuous in the female Cha- 
rafters of the two Poems. The Ladies make 
but an inconſiderable figure in the ENE1D; 
and excepting a Queen who raiſes Horror by 
| the fatal Cataſtrophe of her Death, the reſt 
are feeble languiſhing Shadows, who ſeldom 
ſpeak or act thro out the Piece. Lavinia 
| herſelf, who ſhou'd be the moſt amiable and 
important Character, is an obſcure retired 
Perſon, whom we hardly know. She is juſt 
like a Senator's Daughter, kept from Sight; 
and, according to the Rules of a wholctom 
Occonomy, without a Will or Paſſion of 
her own. The Italian Reſerve appears in 
her Manners, and that paſ/ve Tameneſs with 
which our gay People find ſuch fault in the 
Virtuous Characters of the ancient Plays. 


BUT 
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Bur the Heroines of the Grecian Poet 


are among the ſtriking Figures of his Subject. 


His Captive-Beauties are indeed in a ſtate 
that draws Compaſſion; they are too much 


upon the eaſtern Eſtabliſhment, to be look d 
on without Pain, by one accuſtomed to 
European, and much more to Britiſh Man- 


ners. To think of a fine Woman, dragged 
away from an indulgent Father or a fond 


Husband, and left at the Mercy of a brutal 
Conqueror, bathed in the Blood of all ſhe 
loved, is a moſt ſhocking Circumſtance : It 
is not to be palliated, even tho they are re- 
preſented in a little time, as pretty eaſſ un- 
der the Diſpenſation, and unwilling to Part 
with their new Acquaintance k. 

Bur HoMER's Ladies of Quality are all 
remarkable for great Good, or great Ill, and 
make their appearance accordingly. The 


too lovely Helen is not more diſtinguiſhed by 


the Gracefulneſs of her Perſon, the Charms 
of her Face, and that Air of Grandeur that 


accompanied her motions, than by a Mind 


a to Tu She is not only fitted 


for 
* Ee N axe Rains BPISHTAA Aae; ; 
Axe & dygw TH & avis Tr mak viag ANA : 
HS AEK OTE U Toiot TTNH *I. m— TAN. &. 


AMgAxr y & AxAAedg Aytood]o arp dg e., 
Oupov Ueli weynh Iayov tnx 33 bipats , 
_ *E3pauov aud" Ayia! SaiOpoyny Keno? d Ac 
Trübe Temayyouic Alle I ond yur indgnc. YAiad, L. 
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far the ſofter Hours of Life, but anſwers 
Priam the old Trojan King, with all the 
Diſcretion of a Privy-Connſellor. She appears 
at times with a high Senſe of Honour, and in 
the end, laments 0 feelingly the Slip ſhe had 
made thro' the wrath of Venus, calls herſelf 8 
ſo many hard Names, and touches upon a 
tender point (her former Lover) with ſuch 
Delicacy, that I make no doubt but many a 
good natur'd Husband, to ſee her loo, and 
hear her tall, would approve of Menelaus 
taking her home, after ſhe had lived ten 
Years with another. 
Tas ancient Hecuba, and the young Andro- 
/ mache, are the livelieſt Characters of a tender 
Mother, and a more tender Wife, that ever 
were painted. All their Speeches, and Sen— 
timents, are ſo natural and juſt, that it is im- 
poſſible to read them without emotion. They, 
and old Priam, are the only Perſons who 
ipcak long; both as they are moſt ſuſceptible 
of Fear, and the apteſt to complain under 
a Calamity. | 
ITE aged venerable King, when he wou d | 
perſuade his daring Son to re-enter the 
Town, and ſhelter himſelf from the Spear of 
Achilles, uſhers in his Speech with a moving 
Action. He acknowledges the Superiority of 
the dreadful Hero, and hen falls into a na- 
tural Wiſh, © That the Gods had no\greater 
oy regard for him chan he-*: He: calls:to 


mind 


2332 An Enquiry into the Life 
mind the Miſeries which he had brought 


upon him; and they are ſo diſtracting, as to 
make him forget Hector for a little, and 


talk of Laothoe and her Children. — But 


ſoon returning to the preſent Object of his 
Care, he again begs him to come within 
the Walls; not ſo much to fave himſelf, but 


leſt Achilles ſhould triumph, and to defend 


from Havery and Death the Men and Wo— 
men of wretched Troy : 
his own feeble. and deſtirute Condition, il 
Hector is ſlain, he raiſes his Voice, and calls 
upon him to return, at lcaſt to keep his aged 


Father from beholding thoſe Miſeries that 


ſtare him in the face: He bids him do it, 


has veorlerle, while he is yet in his Senſes, | 


which has a peculiar Beauty, and is ſtrangely 
moving: It ſignifies either as- yet al;ve, or 
rather, before he begins to doat ; when he 
ſhou'd be inſenſible of his Fate, and like a 
Captive Infant, not know whether he was 
happy or miſerable. 
THE RECITAL which Andromache 


makes of her own Life, when ſhe wou'd dif- | 


ſuade her loved Hector from going to Battle; 
the loſs of her Father, her Mother and Bro- 
_ thers; her own forlorn ſtate if ſhe loſes hint 
700, are all the DiQates of Nature itſelf. But 
what ſhe adds, when her Tears begin to 


flow 3 the uſe ſhe makes of her Orphan Cir- 


MN e 


Then rememb' ring 
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cumſtance, is melting beyond Expreſſion. She 


ſtops a little, — looks at him, — and then 
burſts forth, 


Hector, now thou rt my All, my Father firſt, 
My OW RD Brother, and my Husband. 


TAE remaining Chars ders, Hecuba, Pp. 


veloje, Nauſicaa, And Calypſo, act and ſpeak 


with the ſame Propricty : They ſerve but to 


lead us back to Homer's SUBJECT. They 
ſhew its Fitneſs for Poetry in every reſpect 


we can conſider it, and by every Compariſon 


we can make with it. It is ſo rich and luxu- 


riant, that the Poet ſeems almoſt overwhelm'd 


with the flow of Paſſion and Sentiments that 


crowd upon him, and offer themſelves to 
Deſcription. He has ſeldom room to appear 


himſelf; and as Srrada ſays elegantly of Lu- 
cretius, that he is frequently covered with 


the Machinery and Majeſty of his Subject h ſo 
Homer is perpetually perſonating, and ſays 


little or nothing as immediately from him: 
ſelf. 9 5 
Ir here appears, My Lord, that NATURE 
is the ſureſt Rule, and real Characters the 
beſ: grour.d of Fiction: The Paſſions of the 
human Mind, if truly awak'd, and kept up 
by Objects fitted to them, diate a Language 
peculiar to the: uſelycs, Flom: er has copied it 
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and done Juſtice to Nature. We ſee her 
Image in his Draught, and receive our own 


Perceptions of Men and Things reflected 
back under different Forms. By this means 


he fixes our Attention, commands our Admi- 
ration, and enchants our Fancy at his plea- 


ſave : He plays with our Paſſions; raiſes our | 


Joys; fills us with Wonder, or damps us with 
Fears: Like ſome powerful Magician, he 
points his Rod, and Spectres riſe to obey his 
Call: Nay ſo potent is his Spell, that hardly 
does the Enchantment vaniſh ; it is built up- 
on Truth, and made ſo like it, that we can. 


not bear to think the delightful Story 


ſhou'd ever prove untrue. His Work is 


the great Drama of Life acted in our 


View. There we ſee Virtue and Piet) 


praiſed 5 publick Religion promoted; Tem 


perance, Forgiveneſs, and Fortitude, extollcd 
and rewarded ; Truth and Character follow'd; 
and accordingly find it ſtanding. at the head 
of human Writings. 

By THESE Steps then, Homer is be- 
come the Parent of Poetry, and his Works 


have reached their exalted Station: By 
the united Influence of the happieſt CLIMATE, 


the moſt natural MAN NERS, the boldeſt LAN- 


SVA, and moſt expreſſive RELIGION: When | 
theſe were applied to ſo rich a Subject as 
the War between Greece and Troy, they pro- 


duced the IL IAD and the O DTS SET. 
eee 


and Writings of HOMER. 335. 


Their conjunct Powers afford the wiſh'd-for 
Solution ; and a proper Anſwer to the Que- 
ſtion, © By what Fate or Diſpoſition of things 
« it has happen d, that no Poet has equal. 
« led him for upwards of two thouſand 
« Years, nor any, that we know, ever ſur- 
« paſſed him before ? SINCE IT IS NO 
WonDER, My Lord, if a Production which 
requires the Concourſe of ſo many diſſimilar 
CAUSES, ſo many wide CHANCES and un- 
common INGREDIENTS, to make it excel; 
(the Abſence or Alteration of any one of 
which would ſpoil it) That ach a Production 
ſhould appear but once in three or four 
thouſand Years ; and that the Imitations 
which reſemble it moſt, with due regard to 
the Manners of the Times, ſhould be next 
in Eſteem and Val alue. 
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BAN TES, Thraciats. Page 294 


| Anas, a Town in Phocis. ibid. 
Azexamar, a Moor, under what Signs 
= be was born. 5 „„ 
5 Academy, Athenian, 30, 74, 113: French, 60 n 
5 AcarNANIANS, Pirates. 16n 
Accidents, that mode! Mankind, 12: their Culture, : 
rougb, 42: Frigbiful. . 238, 328 5 
Ackxkox, the infernal River, copied froin what © 
131 


AchrlI Es, bis Wrath effaced, 28:  allegorizes to 
Priam, 48: how nurſed, 76 n: deſcribes the 
Metropolis of Egypt, 137 : his Speech to the Am- 
baſſacors, 180: perceives the Plague, 207: Rich, 

305: ravages the Trojan Territory, 306: Pro- 
fuſe at Patroclus's Funerals, ibid. his Arms ad- 
judged to Ulyſſes, 308 : his Character oppoſed to 
Neſtor's 303, 304: Chief Part of it, 326: Is 
bazard of Self-Murder, ibid. Renowned for 
Horſemanſbip, ibid. Loved by the os hcl 


3 


dies. 330 


2. Acquain- 


Acquaintance, their Uſe, r. Sve Friendſhip. 


Action, capable of Ons 309: its Effects 
douohen applied. 314 
Actions, ſingular and entire. ES 
Admiration, Materials of it, 25, 21: Incident to 
hom, 42: courted by Pythagoras, 85: by 


Prieſts, 195: hard to mene, 278: Admiration 
of Wealth. | | | 25 . 


Apriaticx Sea, 226: Coaſt, full of Monſters. 237 


Adventures, of Telemachus, unjuſtiy criticized, 


55 
AarroN, or Sanctuary. 354178 
Ates, whence derived, i N.- 
Affections, noble, how raiſed 143: See Paſſions, 
VVV e 
Affinity of Miracles. y „ 
Affion, what. 135 


ArkIck, known to Apollo, 18 5: By whom planted, 
222: from whom Homer beard of it, 226: 
Wonders in it. N 1 26 265, 276 


Achse, why Generaliſfi imo of the Greeks, 


His Lady, how debauched, ng : conſults the 


2 Delphic Oracle, 19: provokes Achilles, 207 : 


of a princely Courage, 304: Rich and powerful, 
305: his Character at large, 326, 327: bis 


P ofterity. i | 321 
Age, Golden one, for a 3535 
AckIPPA, cleared 106 Avernus. 277 
Ate vneG-. | 238 n 


Air corrupted, 207 : Ir S Influence upon Fire. 248 


 AJax, Bis Bravery, 304: his Combat with Hector, 


318 : bis Lot ſprung firſt out. 519 


7 AI cx xON 


1 D * X. 


ArcMxox takes Thebes. 


177 

ALEXANDER the Great, 222: Homer's Scholar. 
311 

ALEXANDRIA, why a S0-Town Pill. 139 n 
Ago Horon. ne 
Allegories, Orphick, . 47, 49, 50 n: : why ſo 
many in the ancient Writings. 2 


| Allegory, its Origin in Greece, 17: In Egypt, 83: 
Every where, ibid. & 125: uſed in Teaching, : 
85, 98, 101: In Government, 145: Stumbled 


upon, 161: Egyptian, 163, 1645 165, 166, 167, 


168: a laborious Study, _ "2145; 215 -- 
a e of the Gods. pen 277 
| Allum-ſtone, where found anciently. 243 n 
Al pi Nus, Petrus, De Medicind Egyptiorum. 135 
Altitude, Sun's, ſhown by an Obelisk. e 
Auabrs of Gaul, blubber-eyed. 1 85 347 
| Amazement, delightful. _ 150, 155 
| Ambition, its Effects, 63: High, where found. 328 
AMBROSIA, Carried to Jupiter. TL 243 
1 AurHTCTvoxs, the States of Greece. 183 
= AmenroN, 07? of the Maſters of Verſe, 72: Inven- 
WW tor of Muſick. 33, ibid. n 
3 AupnTox and Zethus, wby they walled Thebes. 
| $4 
1 0 
| ANAXAGoRAs, bis creating Principle. 3836, 87 
Axckus, 4 Phenician. 225 
Ancient, admired one, bis Advice. 1 


r, Ancients, bow ſatisſied about Homer, 3: their 
19 Opinion concerning the Riſe of Mankind, 3: 
addicted to Poetry, 40, 41, 42, 43: Canis 


ES © 5 


hals, 41 n, 254, 255, 256: their Methid of 
Entertaining, 116: their Education, 125: their 
Sages, 7), 78, 19, 145: Authors of Fable, 
| ibid. & 117) 124, 126: Way of ſpeaking if 
Foundlings, 229 : Manner of Fighting. 30g, 


31o, 318 
AxpATvs14, the ancient Elyſium, 26) : Deſerip 
den Ih, ibid, n (© ) 
Angels, in Poetry, what | x „ 
Animals, their Inſtinfts ſtudied, 163: uſed in Me- 
taphor, 164: deſcribed by Homer. „5 
Annal, a Latin one. 31 
Anodyne, Helen's. „„ 
ANTENOR, wiſe. 1 | 303 
ANTHES of Anthedon. N 2.0 
ANTICLEs and Iſtrus. 5 gen 


AxTiLocnvs, Holds the Hands of. Achilles. 326 


 ANTISTHENEsS wrote in Defence of Homer. 311 
Acids. See Poet, Bard. 


. 24% n 
Aoxxs, Thracians. 2394 
Aoxnos. 2242, 261 n 
Apr, a ſacred Animal, 167 : Circumciſed by Na- 
ture. | „„ ig, : 
Apis, his Funerals. WEE : 


ApolLo, bis firſt Prieſteſs, $7, ibid. n Hohner 
Hymn to him, 108: another by Socrates, 148: 
The God of Singing- Men, 121: The fineſt Poem 
addreſſed to him, 128 : Inſpires the reluctaut Pro- MW 2+ 
pheteſs, 152: n favours Manto, 17%: bis S, 
ings, bow preſerved, 118 : The God of Verſe, 119: 
Deſcription of his Oracle, 180: his Gaines 183: 
another Hymn 7 Homer's to him, ibid. dealt 


fair) 


E DE X. 
fairly with bis Votaries, 186: a Telchin-Bod, 
193: Lis Oracle in Lycia, 196: of a Soor ba 
ſaying Family, ibid. hath Oracles up and down 
the Afiatick Coaft, 197 : Why, 198, 199: Ori- 


ginally an Egyptian, 200: dictates Laws to Ly- 
curgus, 201: God of Science, 203: of Heat, 


 eeftatick Muſick, Cc, 206: 2 yearly Feaſt in 
A 276 


Appearance, human. 149 


| Appearances, Hriking, I 54, 156: Uiſunited from 


Things. 328 


| Approx conſults the Dead concerning Homer. 313 
BW Ara ABIA, ſuppoſed to be mentioned i in Homer. 227 


265 


Arabian Nights Entertainments, 44 n Arabian 


—_— ES 257, 258 


Ax ABS prove their Hiſtories by old Poetry, 40: n ( 


Taciturn and ſolitary. : 2 


ARAMEAN Language, 2571: a Branch of it in Phe 
nicia, 222: a Mixture of it ſpoken in Troy. 298 


ArxcADIANS, an In-land People. 305 
AxchiLockus, bis Character. 209, 30 
ARchIME DES, ſuſpected of Madneſs. 253 
Architecture, Inprovers of it. | 219 
Argenis, Barclays. 286 
Axe 1vxs, ſacrificed by the Italians. 256 

| ArGonaurts, their Aſtronomer. 275 

| Argos, the oldeſt Kingdom in 9 90 192: n by 

| whom founded. 192 
AxIMASPTAN Poetry. 775 


AR IMASY TANs, ohe-eyed, ibid, _ The Original. of 


the Cyclops. 263 


| An10530 bewitches a Reader, 32: F ' pid. 6) 


Z. 3: ARIST A 


FN: D E X. 


„Ante 229 1 


ARIS TEUs, 174, 175: A true Onack. ibid. n 
 AxisTOPHANES, 4 Maſter of the old Comedy, 14: 


His Model, 68 : praiſes Orpheus. 89 


ARITSsTO TLF, bis Opinion of youig Men, 42: Of 
the firſt Men, 43: n Of ibe Situation of Greece, 
44: n Of their ancient Laws, 54:n Of the In- 
vention of Sciences, 65: n a Socratick, 74: 
preſerves Verſes of Orpheus and M aſeus, 90: 
His Opinion of Olympus s Muſick, 94: of the 
Place of Homer's Birth, 110: n of Epimenides's 
Prophecies, 152:n tranſcribes Homer's Deſcrip- 


tion of Heaven, 171: criticizes the little Tied. 


N 
Arithmetick, invented by whom. :: "S109, 378+ 
Arms, when moſt eftcemed. 5 285 53 


Art, cannot make a Poet, 1 58: Homer's, inferior to 


bis good Fortune, 277, 278 


Arts, their Diviſion and Precedency, 52: advan- 
cing in Britain, 61: Invented or improved in 


Fhenicia, 219: never by the Jews, 219, 220: 
Thy laid to be all in Homer. 310, 311, 312, 


313, 314, 315, 316. 


ARUNDELIAN Marbles. An (e) 
Aſcendant, hardly gained by a Poet, _ 209 
As 1A, conſults the Delphic Oracle. 192, 185 


Asra, the Leſſer, Homer s native Country, 5, 226, 
281, 282: It's Climate and Soil, ibid. & n. ©) 


compared with Europe by Hippocrates, 6 n (9 


It's ee 7: : the Parent of Menof Learnins, 
nm, 8, 9: It's Tribute to the Romans, 8: n (' 3 
gun 0 ) It's Muſik, 93: Invaded by Thraci- 


ans, 236, 293: By the Pelaſgi, 296: Ey ile Eo- 


lians, 297: By the Tonians, ibid. aatiraliZed to 
tbe Greeks, 298: the richeſt Kingdom in it. 281 
ASTATICE 


EF NN DB E Xx 


AsiArIck Eloquence, Authors of it, 9: n. (i) 


Aſiatick Coaſt. | 2293, 298 
Ass YRIA, among the firſt powerful Kingdoms, 83: 
N 5 Wealth and Grandeur unknown to Homer. 
228 
AsTROBACUS) a Hero, : 16. n 
Aſtronomers, puzzled by TIO, 25 5: Argonau- 
tick Aſtronomer. 225 
Aſtronomy, invented by whom, 219: Depths of it 
n Homer, and why. : 3IT, 313 
Aſtro-theology, Derham' 1 322 
As TVPALXA. 225 


Arnexraxs, ſcurrilous, Gn; 68: rendered inge- 


nious by their Climate, 6: n (4) Of all Cha- 
raters, 67: n Vain of their Antiquity, 22 1: to 


be improved by the Oracle. „„ © 
Arurxs, built by Minerva, 6: n It s Laws enacted 
Piece- meal. 187 
Atomical Philoſophy, by whom invented. 272 
Atonements preſcribed, 91: Inſpired. Ivy 
Arzxzvus, made King of Mycenz, 20: the ſecoud 
Man who equipped a Fleet. 9 ibid. 
ArricA, peopled by Thracians. | 294 
Attitude of a Figure. 300 
| Attitudes, moral. 50 8 
Audience, it's Influence upon a Poet. 11), 118, 
119, 120 
Augurs command the State. 8 


| Avevsrus, his Tutor, 9: nC(*) bis Counſellor, 


ibid. brings an Obelisk from Egypt, 275: ive 


Avernus cleared in his Reign. 277 
Authority, courted by Prieſts, 83, 19 5: diminiſbed 
by Mis/ortunes, 323 


2. 4 Authors 


| oh 


I N D E NX. 


Authors late, Write againſt the publick Nane 


77 78. See Modern Sages. 
ATTOX@ONEE. 221 


Auxiliaries, Trojan, 28 5: Whence they came, 

288, 293: recounted by Homer, 236, 290: 
among the Inſtructors of the Poet, 289, 298: 
their Names — Grecian 293 ͤ of Euro- 


pean Extract. 296 
Avxxxvs, 260, 261, 262 When cleared, 275: 
found to be a Fable. 5 ibid. 
Awe of the Gods, how raifed. < -- "$0, 1 50 
3 


DABOON Worſhip, how accounted for. 167 
BaBTLON, its Plains, 5: Care of its Govern- 
ment, 104 : Its Prieſts free from Taxes, 222: n (c) 


ts Wealth unknown to Homer. 228 


Bacchic-Proceſſ ons. 194, 195 n 
Bacchus, His Genealogy, $4:n . Expedition 


ſung by Linus, 86: by Thymeetes, 745 his Rites 
preſcribed by Eumolpus, 91: by Melampus, 99: 
here nurſed, 93: carried off for a Slave, 137 : 


bis Diſpleaſurs explained, 207, 208 bis King- 


dom. 223 
Bacon, Lord Verulam. 217, n 248 n 
BARBAKIANS, 190, 191, 192. Naſters of Greece, 

2945 293 
BARCELONA, by whom built. | 223 
Bard, 5 A Grecian Character. 104 


Bards, ſubject to Envy, 15,n 16 : Tutors to Ladies, 


' 7g: frequented Courts, ibid. & 112: Philoſc- 


phers, 81: n of great Authority, 104: bighty 


honoured, 105: Pons, 106: Learned, 106, 1077 
zheir Sale according to Homer, 97 7 " their 


Euſoneſs | 


I N D E KX. 

Buſineſs, 112: their Life, 112, 113, 114: Ad- 
vantages of it, ibid. — throughout the Section. 
BAT, Hot, loved by the Ancients. *: "TH 
Battles, Homer's. 


Lucrine, 260: Strymonick. „ 
| BarLE, Monf. : TO 209 
| Beards, why cheriſhed by Poets. 1 154 n (04) 
| Beauty, 4 Coy one, her Behaviour, I [5 5, ibid. n 
| Captive-Beauties. = 
| Being, eternal, 145: Seeds of it, 149: oldeſt Prin- 
| Ciple of it. 90, n(*) 166 
| Belief, Sakvo's for it, "5, 16: bard to obtain, 290 
| BELLONA, her mad Prieſteſs. 1354 n (0 
| BrBo, Pietro, the Cardinal. Sts $3 
| BroTIAa, poſſeſſed by 'Thracians. 294. 
Bigotry, where learned. 141 


| Births, miraculous. 
| BoCHART, learned, 139:n e 1 


2539, 247,n 252,n 25 n 26, 1% 
| Bott. eav, Deſpreaux, has immortalized Chapelain, 


32: His Art of Poetry, 47 n complains of the 


| Dutch Names. 291, 298 

| BorsROBERT, Monf. de, Richliou's Favonrite, 60 

| LES: 
: Buarrz, or Catalogue of Ships. „„ 

| 05 Jacobus, de Medecind Indorum. 136 

| n 

| Bong A8, runs off with a Nymph. 213, 214 - 


Bospyor us, 226: Claſbing Rocks in the Mouth of 


| 7,241: the Phenician Ships froze up in it. 263 
ö Boat, le Pere. 75 


Bounds 


1195 301, 30), 309 
Bay, of Naples, 251: of Cadix, 266: of Iſſus, 287: 


o, n 9 76,56 312 
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Bounds of 'Troy. 2890 

Bovro, Latona's Oracle. 141595 296 
Bowl, Sver, a Preſent to Menelaus. 271 
Bx Axchus ſettles an Oracle. 197 8 
Braſs, a Wall of it. 24; if N 
Bravery, different Kinds of it. = 304 ; 
BREA, Tierra * '£ the Land of Reſin or Caulk) W 

225 

ine his two News, | 112 i 
BRISEIS, Achilles'? Mipreſs, her Country, 288; ( 
parts with him unwillingly. — 3301 


1 BRTTAIN, Happy and free, 61: plunged in Miſery, 
_ when, 65, 66: Viſited by the Phenicians. 226 | 
- Britiſh Poetry, honoured, 35: - Britiſh Manners, 14. 

vourable to the Ladies. 3230 


Building, invented or improved. 219 


8 


"JABIRI, Phenician Deities. 194, n 22; 
Cabrx, by whom built, 223: n () Bay q 


266 the ancient Elyſium. 22067 
6 . 44» n Cn) 84, 191, 225 
 Carro, in Egypt. = 85 133 
Carricotone. | 286 
Caurkus, im Rhodes, the Gn of Piſander, 8 
n(*) 4 Telchin Settlement. 193 
Campus Martius. 27; 
_ CANNIBALS. - | 41, n 254, 255 
Capacity, human, narrow. 335 $9, 113W C 
CapREx, tbe Abode of the Sirens. 2351 C 


Captive-Beauties, move Compaſſion. 1 330 
| Capuchi!, | 


IN D E J. 


Capuchin, Spirit of = 122 
Caray 199: Carians, Pirates, 19: poſſe ed the 
Grecian 1/{ands. | +45: 
CarTAGENA, by whom 1"; Av 223 n 
CARTEIA. ibid. n 
Des CaxTEs, Monſ. bis Principles ae to ANT 
ern Gr, the Rival of Rome. 223 n 
Cass AN DRA, 4 Propheteſs, 155: Lycophron's 
Caſſandra, by obſ cur. 132 
Cas rox 400 Pollux, Helen's Brothers. 306 
Catalogue of the Greeks, 286: of the Trojans. 
ö + 4 320n(1) 
Caro, Marcus, bis Maſter. 9 () 
| Cavcones, T hracians, ſettle in Troy, 295: 
| driven from tbe Shore. W 
; Cauſes, uniform, 77 e ibid. Cauſes of 
| Wonder. 124, 277, 278 
| Cave-Adventure, Dido's. 55 209, 327 
| Caves, raiſe WW onder, 124: conſecrated to the Sun. 
| 254 
| Cea, King of. 225 
| Crzes the Theban, Vis Table | or Picture. 251 n 
25 Cencurivs, the River, 198 
35 CexnTtavs, their Wars. 78, 95 


6 Ceremonies, boly, I57: Grecian, by « whom formed. 


8 173 
103 | Cexes, her Myſteries taught by Women, 84 n (*) 
Sung by Eumolpus, 91: her Birth, 1 50: where, 


190: her IWrath ſung by Orpheus, 169: 4 


Stable Deity. 207 
| Certainty, brought into the Sciences, how. 322 
| CERYANTES, Migue! dE, 29 
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CHALDEANS, Prieſts, jealous of their Knowledge, 
194: n Exempted from Taxes. 222 


Cuau of Tartary, Embaſſy from bim, 232: his 


Sentiment of Religion. : ibid. 
Chance, what. - i 


Chaos, ſung by Linus, 86: The primigenial State 


of Nature, ibid. by Orpheus, 89: co-exiſtent 
With Time. 5+:-+/ 2006; 
| CaartLaix's Pucelle. 32 


Character (to write in) unknown, 84, 86: PelaC. 


gick, ibid. & 39: Secret and Holy. 194 


cancer, how formed, 12: Moral, 14: cannot 
be diſſembled, 33: Utopian, 69: Blended, 205: 


High SIrORES of it, 301: Roman, 328: Grecian, 


ty 329, 330 
China, natural 54, 55: National, how deſtroyed, 


60: Prime of Mankind, 301 : Imaginary, 302: 
Free, 303: Falſe and Glaring, 305 : Contraſt of 


Characters, 303: Female Characters, 329: Inthe 
Eneid, ibid. In the Iliad and Odyſſey, 330: In 


the ancient Plays, 3 29: Tame and Virtuous. ibid. 
- Crarox, Model of his Boat, 132: Etymology of 


His Name. ibid. n 
Cuanrnbls, 23”, 239: Neaning of the Mord. 
e een 

f Chaſtiſement, applied t to the Mind. 5 211 
 CHERSONESUS. „„ 
CuluxRA, a Monſter. 214 


 Carxa, 41: n Chineſe Language, wholly mono- 
fyllabical. ibid. 


| Caros, pretends to Homer's Birth, 2: n ( J was 
the Place of his Abode, 108, ibid. n 110: 4 wel, 
choſen Retreat. | 5 ibid. 


Curzon, Tutor of Achilles. 138 
Chivalry, forgot after Death. 206 


Chor- | 


FN D-E XK 
Chor-obdan, explained. 
Chriſtian Expedition to China. . 0 


Chronicle, ſacred. 271 


Chronology, Sir Iſaac Newton's. 
CuxxsEkrs, Agamemnon's Miſtreſs. 
CuRxs ITP Ps 


191, n 322 n 


42: n of the Acquital of Clodius : 63 n fell in 
defence of Liberty, 65nC*) 
Cid, cenſured. 60 n 


Citicia. 48 


CiILA, an Oracle F Apollo. 197 


| CxxMNMERIANS, 234: invade the leſſer Aſia, 236: 
Origin of the 


where placed by Ephorus, 261 : 
Fable concerning them. 236, 262, 263 


CIMMIX. 0 


CIxck, 10: A Sorcereſs, 238: Deſcription of her 


Abode, ibid. her Account of the Planta, 242: 
her Character and Powers, 252: a Siren, 253: 


Her Name, whence, ibid n bewiches with a Shew 


of Pleaſure, — 2 
| Cixcran Promontory. 
| Cities, independent, 22 : rich and lewd, 119: 
Grecian. e © 
Civil War. See War. 


 Crarran Oracle founded. 197 


| CLemens Alexandrinus. 169 n 
| CLeoMeNtEs, King of Sparta. 229 n 


Climate, the beſt, 5, ibid. n (©) 110, + 5 Climates, 


their Divi} on, 6: their Effects. ibid. n 4 5 
Croprus, how 3 63 un 
CLyTEMNESTRA, her Guardian, 19 : how de- 

bauched, ibid. her Rival. 288, n 327 


man Crxossus 


239 10 


ie 
Cicero, bis Account of the firſt State of Mankind, 


239, 240 
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Cxossus founds the Delphic Oracle, 162 By 


| whom founded itſelf. | 85 188 
Cocxrus, the infernal River, its Gates, 132: Irs 
Name whence. 6 
 Corcuos. i £62 


Colony, led out, 23: Colonies, when moſt frequent, 
232, n 294: Fokan and Ionick, 288, 291 : Phe. 
nician, 222, 223: Pelaſgick, 296: Britiſh, 297 
 Coropnon Zealons for Homer, 4 Apollo's Oracle 
mear it. 1 97 


Combats, ſingle. See Duels. 

Comedy, whence named, 39 : New Comedy, 66: 
it's Riſe, 68: Maſters in it, 14. : Old Comedy, 
66: its Strength and Limits, 67: Maſters in it, 

68, 74: originally in Homer. 311 

Commentary on Homer. — Wh 

Commonalty, 144, 210. See Vulgar. 


Commonwealth, Semblance of 5 85. See State, 
Republic. 


Conceptions, nn 7 55 76, 313 
Conduct, Meaſures of it. 153, 302 
Conjuncture, its Virtue. Jo, 12, 73 3347 335 

Conſtancy, a Roman Character. +" g88 
Contraſt Characters. 303 

Converſation. 30, 119 
Cornelis Monſ. bis Letter about the Cid. 60 n 
Corruption, the Cauſe of Slavery. -- "08, 04 

CoxxBANTES, who. 1594, 195 

Countries, rich and effeminate, 55 26, 85 : know! 
ro the Ancients. „„ 

| Courage, princely, 304: unbounded. 326 


Court, abſolute, 60: Courts in Spain for Boos, 


62: n Splendour of a Court. 9 


Courtier 


1 N DE X. 


| Courtier and Scholar, Joined, A: Spirit of a Conrtier. 


o 325 
| Court, Hiſtorian, 16. See Velleius. e 
CaAx rox, the Moraliſft. 33215 n (09 
CxAss us, Marc. ſaves Clodius. 63 (49 


89: Hiſtory of it in a third, 91: Foundation of 
the ancient Religion, a fourth, 95: a fifth Hiſtory 
of it, 96: a ſixth, ibid. How compoſed, 98, 101, 
149, 150: 4 ſeventh, 163: an eighth, 174: 


a ninth, 115: a tenth, 211. See Gods, Theo- 


| gony, Mythology. 
| Creed, Grecian, 132: Egyptian. 416 267 


| 176: Meaning of his Name. 122n(®) 
| CxeTANS, ſend: forth a prophetick Colony, 181 © 
| ſing Pæaus, 182: 4 wiſe, knowing People, 186: 


Oracle, 190: people the Tonick Coaſt, 199: the 


| CzxertE, lies open to the Sea, 44: n * ) Its Di- 
| lance from Egypt, 137: Its ancient barbarons 


Birth-place of the Gods, 190 : Inbabited by Cu- 
retes and Telchines, 191, 192, 193: among the 


Prophecy, 126, 197 : gives Laws to Lacedemon, 
201: ſets Bounds to Muſick. . 202 


| Criticiſm, weak in Poetry, 117: Father of 15 90, 


| 308 
| . the Hiltoriaw. | 7,n(8) 324. 
Crxs tus, Prince of Syros, 270: bis Mifreſs de- 


ſcribed. 201d." 
Culture, 


———— 


CxarEs MäarTorzEs uſes Homer's Philoſophy, 312 
| CRaTINUs, 4 Maſter of the old Comedy. 14 
| Creation, Poem of it, 86 : Steps of it in another, 


| CaropHILus, Homer's Friend, 122: bis Maſter, 


Skilled in naval Affairs, 187: ſettle the Delphic 
oldeſt Philoſophers. 203 n 


State, 18): Cijvilized by Minos, 188, 189: the 


Hands firſt peopled, 195: propagates Oracular 


r N 
———_—— —T * 


„I 
Culture, its Neceſſity, 4 5 Power, IO, IT, 1 z, 
35, TI7, 141: Rows. 42. See Education, 
Comprxiany de Legibus Nat. 
CuMEaN Coaſt.  249n(s) 
 Cuneres, Prieſts of Jupiter, 190: Eaſterns, 191, 
195: Enthuf* aftick, 194: Guardians of young 


D 199 

Con ro, bis Bribe from Ceſar, 63:n his Debt, 

ibid 

Cuſtoms propagated, 131, 196, 201. See Religion, 
Manners. 

CyANEAN Wands, floating. 241 


CrcrAprs, happy Iſles, 5: Productiue of Leam. 
ing, 8: by whom peopled, 45: n How mane, 
225: In whoſe Dominion, 20, 30 5: in what ſenk 


under the Tropicks. 275 
Crcrors aſleep, 170 lea of him whence bore 
rowed. ED 
CyNxrkus, 4 aufn 305 
Cynick, ancient. 12 
CyNOCEFHALUS, or thi: ſacred. 1067 
CryNOCEPHALE, an Herb, it's Virtues. 313 
Kuwele "En. | 93 
Cyexus, 42: a Market for Slaves, 1375 ear 
civilized, 195: Why. | ibid 
_ Cyxvs, ſucked by what. J 
Crzicus, 175: Its Territory. 29/9 
Dp 


AMS ELS, diſtreſſed, Stories of them. 280 
Daraus, a Fugitive from Egypt, 45: 
Planted Greece, 84: changed the Name of il 
Pelaſgi, 296: n Father of fifty Daughters: bid 


Paniin 


322n 


E E X. 


Dancing deſcribed by Homer. | 315 Hi 
DanTE, dazzles the Eyes oF a Reader, 32: 
_ when he wrote, 65 
Danuse, the River. 5 139 n 
Dardan Chiefs. 15 298 
Dax DAN Us his Tomb. „„ 
Dazpanus, 4 Trozenian Muſician. 93 nC(') 
Dares the Phrygian, wrote an Nliad. 9 n(%) 
DAR us. 228, 317 
Darkneſs or Gloom, 3?” 0 1 132: perpetual 
Darkneſs, where. — 286 
Daughters of Danaus, teach the Myſteries of Ceres. 
84nkll) 
Davis, the Habitation of Tereus. 394 
DavenanrT, Sir William. 5 147 n 


Days, where ſhort, 236: Days of the Tear, where 
marked, tos © n Obſervation of Days. ibid. 
Dead, their Habitation, 259 : their Oracle, 260, 
261, 262: how raiſed, 313: Dialogues of the 


_G go 


X 2 


7 Dead. | 161 
WW DEcrvs Mus. 7 EY 
WW Deification of Homer. 235 143, 312, 313 

| Seve IIe g R.. 236 


Deities, Stable, 207. See Gods, Heaven, My tho- 
10 8 
Deos viſited by Dien 92 by Homer, ibid. & 
| 108; frequently, 109, 111: yearly, 276: The 
 Birth-place of Apollo and Diana. 198, 199, 200, 
201 
| Deronr, Propheteſs of, 1 57, = not far from 
- Thebes, 178: Temple of, ibid. early honoured, 
179: rich, 180: it's Situation, ibid. by whos 
Founded, 181, 197: known to Homer, ibid. vi- 
fited by bim, 183, 184, 204 : in high Repute, 
en Aa 182, 


= 


CO 
— X 


182, 183: why, 185: the Mother 17. Gre- 


cian Oracles, _ 1 197 
Deluge, Deucalion's, "IF 
Demaxarvs, his Father. 76n(t) 
Democracy of Athens, 67 


DRMockI Tus, 85: travelled. over he Eaft, ibid. 
nun (i) ſappoſed to be mad, 153 : his opinion of 
Homer, 162 : taught Epicurus the Doctrine of 
Atoms, 2112: where be learned it himſelf. ibid. 


Dzemopocus, 112: bis Poem. 308 
Ah AN, . | I ad ve 
| DEmosTHENES. = 65 n 4935 
Dependance, how drawn by Prieſts. - vi - 
Depths of Aſtronomy in Homer. 311 


DERHAM, bis Aftro-Theology. 322 m 
Deſcription in Poetry, 24, 116: exceſſive, 14: 

pompous, 208 : ſuperfluous, 283 : true, 284 it's 
Effects, 285 : unnatural, 286 : beautiful. 305 


Deſtiny, peaceful, 215: Poctick. VV 
DEUcALION. 5 . 78 ; 
Devils, modern. 32 7 
Dialect of a Country, 37. Dialects 1 Greece, 282: 
Tonick. e 
Dialogues of the Dead, x61 : of the Iliad. 119, 30 
5 „„ e ee 
DraAN A, 108, 197: her Birth, where, 198, 201: 
unfriendly to 7be Ladies, 206: ber Altar. 255 - 
Dipo: | 209, 329 ] 4 
DivyMa, an Oracle of Apollo. ES wil: 
Diffidence, it's Remedy. . 102 1 
Dignities, where bantered. i Gor; O00 4 


W we Siculus, His account of the firſt Men, 
ny the — Nite 2 n 2 Orpheuss i Di 
Poem, | 


"F N D E X. 
Poem, 90: of Melampus, 92: i of the Laws of 


Egypt, 104, 140: n () bis Moderation in Re- 


ligion, 154: n (+) his Character. 174, 194 


Diouzpzs, 28, 48, 304: ſettles in Apulia, 264: 


Bis nocturnal Expedition. 309 
Drox Chryſoſtome. 121. 1/6, 312. n (*) 
Dioxvsrus the Halicarnaſſean. 30, 296, 1 nC 1 


311 
DienrLus, a Maſter in the New Comedy. 14 


Diſcipline, it's Influence on Poetry, 26, 2 28, 5 1 
1 113, 114, 120, 121: Severe in Egypt, 140, 


2345 235 
Diſcuiſe; Love of it. "DF, 20, 328 
Diſquiſition, irreverent in Religion, I 54 peeviſh 
in Poetry. „ 


Divination, taught be Orpbeas 95 by Muſeus, 
90: exerciſed by Melampus, 92: by the Poets, | 
127, 128: by Manto, 177 : furious, 152, 154, 


156, 157: the Height of Policy, 181 : gainful, 


196: powerful, 214: natural, 248.n Se Pro- 


phecy. 


Divinities, Grecian, what, 86, 87, 925 97, 142, 
100. 140: whence, 98, 99, Ioo, 190, 191, 192, 


193, 194 : ranged, 206 : able. 307 
Divinity, favourite one of Homer, 111: Proof of 
Divinity. : 313 
DoboNA, Priefteſſes of. | 157 
Dotopss., ah _—_— 
Dominion, Plan of it, where. 323 
Drama, 68: Drama of Life. | 334 


Dreams, pleaſant, how procured, 135: Golden 


Dream, 217: Waking one. 236 
1355 136, 138, n(?) 194 


Drugs, Eg yptian. 
Druids. >: 64: 


Aa 2 Daa DEN 


in 
i #444243 


TWDEK 


DarpEN. 24 


Duels in the Battles of the ene 310: between 
Menelaus and Paris, 318: between Ajax and 


Hector. 8 ibid. 
Duke, bis Patent. . 27 
Dungeons, where deſcribed. . 285 
Dwarfs, Stories of. 3 ory co 286 


ART H, the Parent of Men, 4 43:n where 
moſt fruitful, 138 nc?) 


_ Eaſt, travelled over. _ 84, 272 
a Eafterns, taciturn and ſolitary, 43: metaphorical, 


ibid. their Word for Opium, 136: n their 
Policy, ſacred and civil, 222 theirto omen, barſuiy 


Ss /( 5 330 
Ecbatana. DS. 225 


Ecttabick Race, 154, 156: Spirit, 155, 158. Ke = 


Prophecy, Rapture. 


Education, Power of it, 10, 11, 12, 29, 33, 42, 


43, 349 $5; 140, 141, 145 
Ecoran Sea. J 226, 26, 287 
Ev, broken into ſmall Governments, 19: tle 
Parent of Wiſdom, 50, $3, 84, 85, 140, 141, 
1 167, 173, 191. (Se Mythology, 
Allegory:) it's ancient Name. 1z0n. 


 Ecver, lower, how formed, 139: n ftrictly policed, 


140, 234, 235: overflowed annually, 165 : Why 
called the bitter Egypt. — 234 


Egyptian Language reſolves into Monofyllables, 
41 n brought into Greece. 19, 44, 84, 191, 192 


Egyptian Records, 8 5, 104, 130: Poetry, 104, 


163, 202, 203: Muſick, ibid. Laws, 140, 
234 235 Pbyfick, 135: Worſhip, 163: Ye 


_ ſonablt 


IZ EX. 
 ſonable and pure, 167: n Refugees, 224 : Colo- 


mes. 45, n 84, 191, 192, 193 


EovPTIANS, inſtru? the Grecks, 44, 45: invent 
Mathematicks, 65: n thoughtful, 134: perverſe 
and obſtinate, 141: n Enigmatical, 251: terrible 
Maſters, 235 : foud of nan 137,235: 4 Na- 


Eloquence, how produced, 36, 37: tames Mankind, 


ELYSIAN Fields, whence j in Homer. 13, 26 35 266, 


EN EAS, too much a Poet, 43: unfortunate in his 
tutelar Numen, 208: deſcribes to his Servants 


racters in it, 329 ; obſcure. ” ibid, 


Exxtvs, copied by Virgil. „ 
Enthuſiaſm, Poetick, it's Origin, $7: checked by 


Law, 104, 202, 203: by Poverty, 112, 113: 

_ raiſed, 117: improved, 119: inſpired, 12 's 126, 
12/, 143: indulged, 128: incapable of Deſini- 
tion, 151: next thing to Madneſs, 152,153, 154: 
by, 156, 157,158, 203, 316. See 8 


Environs, of Troy. 283 


Envy, where it prevails, 5,nC ) 76, 8 3, 104: 
Homer accuſed of it. 327 


Eolian Colony, 10: occupies the Trojan 8 
288: not the firſt from Greece, 293: expels the 
Pelaſgi, 25 297 
A4 7 r 


tion of Prieſts. RB 


ibid. n governs free States, 45 : follows our For. 
tunes, 46: civiliæed the barbarons Greeks. 295 


267 : 
Emulation, ſerong among Poets, n5n (* + 76 
Enchanted Ifland. 24 


Ends of the Barth, where. 227, 265 


283:n apt to weep, 327 : his Character. ibid. 
Eneid, for ubom deſigned, 327, 328: Female Cha- 


Eolian land. 1 n 
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IN UE . 
EoLvs, 244: why Lord of the Winds, 246 his 
Name Fhenician. e n 
Font $ | 6 229 
Fpic-Poetry, it's Strength, 26: 2 ft for it, 
27, 28: Paſſions aud Mamers, 57, 58: Lan- 
guage fit for it, 58, 59: what it is, 62: It's 
Genius, 6%: made Ban by proper Names, 299, 
See Poetry. 
Epic- Poets, firſt, 8: the famous Five, 8 n at all 
3 79: conceal bein e, 92. See Bard, 
Oet. | 


Epnes us. . | 199 
Epkokus, 181, n 190, 199, n 9 261 

Eorcunus, not the Inventor of the Doctrine of 

Atoms, 272: taught by Democritus. ibid. 


ErIXuENID ES, pious, 106: prophetical, 152 n (t) 
Erravs, barbarous, 256: ir's King, Echgrus, 


e 256, 257n 

Epitaphs, found in Homer. 311 

Equipage, Royal, where ſeen. : 325 

Eſcapes, and Reſcues, inflame the Paſſions, 2 
accidental. 555 
Es cHYLUS, 4 Maſter in Tragedy. M 
EsCULAPIUS, bis Temple burnt by Hippocrates, 18 
176,01 E: 
Eskpus, the River, 287, 288. ibid. SS 
Effay apon Homer. "225 WM Þy 


Eſtabliſhment, religious, imprudently attacked, 1, Ex 
78: wiſely made, 181, 186: Bae ſevere fer Rx 


Women. 7 l ; 
Eternity of a Government: l | 
ETHIOPIA, 166, 227. Ethiopian 138, 229 


Ext gerntoſſe. A: os „„ 


Erxx4, 


"+ N. 0. EX. 
ErTNA, 241, n 242, 247, 249. ibid. n ( () 
Etolians, Pirates. 16 n 
Evox A, peopled by Thracians. — 294 
Evmzvs, Ulyſſes's Servant. 17, 18 


Eunor pus, # religious Poet, 91: wrought Wonders, 
106: conquere Attica. ; 294 


EUPHRATES, 139 n 
Eurol ls, a Maſter in O . — 14 


EURIPIDES» his Character, 30: Perfecto Tragedy, 
54: bis Account of Danaus. -.- 299 0 


Evxops, civilized, 195, 224: its Boundary to 
the Weſt, 228: ſent no Allies to Priam. 296 


Europcan Families, 297 Manners „ Javourable to 
Women. 330 


Eurybates, the Herald or 5 Huire. 219 
EuxyDICE, Her Stor. . 216 
EuxysSTHEUs, King of Mycene. 20 

EvsTaTurvs, his account of a Bard, $1:n of 
Homer, 119: of bis Gods, 142 of. 'bis Fables. 

0 

EUTHYMENES, his Account of the Overflowing of 
the Nile. „ 


EuxINE Sea. 199, 226, 235, 236, 255, 262, 287 
St. EVxEMON T, Mon/. Fa : 72 1 


Example, powerful, 40, 1, 12: where equal to 
command, 60 


Exclamations, where natural. . 151 
Excurſions, to plunder, 16, 1), 18, 306, 30) 


Expedition, Grecian, 309. See Greece, War, 
Troy. 
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A © FABLE, 


F 
AB LE, «tans 32: the Language f the 


Paſſions, 397 neceſſary in Poetry, 145, 146, 


147, 148: why, 146, n149: obſcure, 152, ibid. 


nf Homer's Fables, 206: their Influence on Life, 


209, 210, 211, 212: take Time to ripen. 315 


Face of Nature, 25, 39: Face of Miſery, 0 - 
fable. 30g 
Facts, Renown, nuaſh Enthuf aſm, 31 5: not minutely 


8 319 
Faculty, e e 151, 162: Feigning Faculty, 


recoils upon itſelf. 304, 305 - 
Fairy Favours, muſt not be tied into. 154, 15 $1 
Falſe Writing it N 47, 68: Falſe Characters. 


| 305 
Family-Stories. . 5 285 
Fanaticiſm, incident to whom. 41 


Fancy, raiſed, 11), 120, 143: gives high Pleaſure, 
148, 149, 150: commanded by Muſick, 211: 


{mothers Reaſon, 278: raw Fancies, 286 : filled 
with Images, 302: Fancy enchanted by Homer. 334. 


Fantom, courted, 154: Divine Fantoms. 209 
Faro of Meſſina. 23, 240 
Fate, it's Power, 7 5: n C* ) Hates of Nations aud 
| Men. 7," 5: I FO; $26 


Father, ls. 51: N ancient, 169, 170, 


171: modern, 61, 62: fleſhly. 299 
Favours of the Muſe, 158: Favours in Love. 214 
Feaſts, aff Poetry, 79, 895 108, 112, 116, 120, 

7 ibid. n ( ) 

Feats, marvellous. = 106, 175, 322 
Feature, amazing bange Fit, 1 5a, n ( * 150: 
wry Feature, vetrays Characters. 305 
Feelings, 


F 


RE 


FN DEX 


Feelings, childiſh, 43: buman, 46: quick and true, 
120: rapid. 162 


FEMALE a, the Inventreſs of Verſe, 8" : fangs the 
Trojan War, 91, 130 : improves Prophecy. 177 
Female Characters in the Eneid, 329 : in the Iliad 
aud Odyſſey. | | 330, 331 
FENELON, his Character. 309 
Fiction, 145, 146, 147 goes aftray, 283, 284 
diſcovers itſelf, 290: impotent in Characters, 29, 

| 302: ſureſt Grownd of it. 124, ibid. n () 333 
Fields of Troy, 283: not feigned by Homer. 284, 
| 285 
Fighting, ancient Manner of it, 309, 310: fitted 


for Deſcription. ibid. 


Fine Gentlemen of Antiquity, their Religion. 048 
Fire, Storms of it, 23, 242: ſubterraneous Fires, 


240, 249 : influenced by the Air. ibid. 


| Framinivs, Titus. 244 
| Polly, preferable to Wiſdom, where, 153, 154. bow 
| deſtroyed. ns 
Food, ſynonymous with Fighting. 40, 41.n (% 
La Foxtr, Moliere's Servant. 
Forms of Law in Poetry, 56: Political Forms, how 


produced. = 


Fortune or Fate. : ibid. 
Fortunes of Life, 12: of a Nation, 13: connected, 


14, 44, 46, 54 
Frailties, human, confeſſed, 345 diſſemb led, 327, 


with what. 


328 


| Freedom of Thought. Ya 
| Friends, In incere and conſtant, 1: Homer's careleſs. 
122, 123 


| Friend- 
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1 N D E 1. 
Friendſhip, it's Power, 2: it's Uſe in Learning. 
102, 103: 4 ſoftning Paſſion, 208 


Fury, prophetick, imitated, 152: it's Appearance 
n 154, 194: it's Symptoms, 156: it's 


Effects. wid. 1% 18 

Future State, believed by the Ancients. 210, 211 

5 Futurity. 0 Se i 
I 


| A D E 8, founded "A Phenicians, 323. n 0 J. 


See Cadix. 
Garzx, Bis Treatiſe of the Cauſes of Manners 7 
; n ( 
Games, Pythian. 183 
GAN SES, Mouth of. | 139 Nn 
Gavr, unknown. 229 


Genealogies, divine, 7 35 76, 293: Trojan, Hort, oY 


298. See Theogony, Gods. 
General of the Greeks, 21:  Ppecies of Conrage 5 


coming the Character. 304 
Generation, myſticꝶ, of Homer” s el 277 
Genin, or Demons, their Generation inexplicable, 
145: n infernal. > 2 13 
Genius, Homer's. Se Homes. 
Genius produced, 4: when it excels, ibid. 
Genius of a People, 12: inventive of the Pheni- 
cians. 219, 220 
Geography, Homer 1 30: foreign Geography, 
226: Trojan. 2283 10 288 
Geometry, applied 10 Nature. 322 
GERMANICUS. 15 WS (|, 


GERMANY, unknown to the Grecks, 220 


Ghoſt 


N. 
Ghoſt of Ulyſſes pattions with Homer, 321 : Ho- 


mer's. own, called up by Appion 313: Ghoſts 
_ departed, 260: tortured, Sees 


Ghoſtly Appearance. See Prieſts, Spectres. 


Giants, Fate of, 78: beget Mankind from Heaven, 


89n(*) Giants and Monſters. 


23k 
 GrnnaiTan, Streights of. 226, 227 
Glaſs, invented by the Phenicians. 2219 
GLavco. 123 
Graucus. 48 
Gx1Dvus. 


GODS, their Works not to be pry? 4 into, 3, 154, 
155: "their Birth, 18, 79 to 10): their Names, 
whence, 84, n 
hat they are, $1, 142: their Tranſactions, 92: 
their oldeſt Votaries, 138: never doubted of, 143, 


144, 277: Plato's Opinion of their Generation, 
145: n inviſible, 211: ſpeak to us by the Poets, 
127, 128: govern all things, 211: n () their 
Language, 172: where born, 190: their Mini- 


ers, 12), 194: their Guardians, 199: ranged 


by Homer, 206: by Virgil, 208. Phenician Gods, 


225: their Uſe in Life, 209: Oh 299. See 
Heaven, Mythology. 


Goddeſſes, Caſips. 1 5 
Golden-Age, for Learning, 31; of the World, 120: 


it's Marvels ſung. 150 
Solden-Dream. | 217 
Goodneſs, the Source of Pleaſure, 24: it's Influence 
vg upon Language, 55 : upon Poetry. e 

Goxcoxs, Train of. 215 
Graccuvs, bis Monitor. 117 


Graces, by whom Huf ſang, 7 


Zain, g2n(") 


DRANADA, 


—— 4.5 


212 


7n(*) 


85 795 99, 191, ibid. n ( ): | 


to whom they re- 
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 Granava, Civil Wars of, 40 n (50 
GRAVINA, Vincenzo. 142 


GREECE, Periods of it's Hiſtory, 15: when 
 poopled, ibid. it's $011, ibid.: it's ancient Inhabi- ; 
_ rants, ibid. 181, 184 162: Poor, 14, 20: its 

firſt Expedition, 21: conftantly in War, ibid. 23, 

137:i#s Climate, 45: peopled by Out-laws, ib.n 
84, 19 1: na proper Diſpoſition for Poetry, when, 
34, 46, 70: Periods in it's Manners and Lan- 
guage, 45, 11: free, 54, 55, 104, 234: it's 
great Council, 183: State of it known by the 
Prieſts, 185 : minutely deſcribed by Homer, 226, 
230: it's Princes, 3o1, 302, 303, 304: it's 
Charatter, zor: firſt Cities in it, 19: Provinces, 


303 1 000 Men, 305; 306 Poſſeſſed by 
Barbarians. 295 


: Grecian Fables, whence, 203, 230, n: :& Sect. VII. 
throughout. Grecian Ladies beautiful, 230: 
_ courted without Language, 298: ſtriking Figures, 
330: Grecian Statue. on 


Greek Language, it's Origin, 44, 45, n 84, 193,n 
2045 295: Hiſtory of it, 45: how improved, ibid. 
46: it's Stages, ibid. why it ſurvived the Latin, 
ibid. the ancienteſt Greek, 294: carried into the 
high Country above Troy, 298: a Mixture of it 
| ſpoken in Troy. ibid. 


GrrrKs, barbarous, 16, 192, 278 Pirates, 16, 
1), 18: Maſters in the Military Art, 22: In- 
weaters of other Arts, ibid. ſuperior to the Aſia- 
ticks, 23, 26, 301: all upon the Sea, 44,n(") 

186, 187 their Inſtructors, 44, 45, 86,997,998 : 
ignorant, 51, 81: their Laws, 54, 55 : governed 
2 Nature, ibid. bought and fold their Wives, 

54:n(#*) tamed by the Muſes, 11,”8: riſe of 

their Opinions, 83: School of their Sages, 84, 
85, I their Hof ck, 933 94; 95: acute, pe 
wie 


N U E X. 


wiſe and brave, 206: civilized by 'Thracians, 


295 : natural and open, 326, 328, 329 
Grief, an Antidote againſt it. 134 
Ground, poetical, enchanted. _ : 153 
GrvNIuM, an Oracle of Apollo. ; 197 
GuAkRINI, Battiſta, To 26, n 128n 
GuELreE an Ghibelline Parties. 65 

 Gum-Coaſt, viſited by the Phenicians 226 
Gur, explained, | 4AIn. 
A BITS, whvnce contracted, 11, 12 their 
Power in Poetry. 119 
3 the River. 288 
Happineſs, how attained. e 
Hardſhips, the greateſt, where, | 235 


Harmony, Men diſtinguiſbed by it, 104 : Harmouy 
of Life, 147: of the World, 210, 211 : between 


le human Mind and Truth. ai 290 
Haruſpices, powerful. 213 
Har veſt- home, the Origin of Satyr. 2 


Heart, 4 Lover” s, deſcribed by Petrarcha, 241 : 


Vuman, it's Sentiments where learned, 65: i 


tained, 121 : repreſented. 301, 302 


8 Heat, Gd of, | | | 206 
Heavex, 3, 89, n (*) 106: it's Will, 156 : Meſ- 


ſage from it, 151 : Deſcription of it, 171: Ler- 
rors from thence, 211: 4 Fund of Genealogy, 75, 


76, 10 298: diſproved no Claims, 299: Help 
from it expected. 323 


Hebrew, 40. n (2 See 3 
Hrcaræus, 38: diſtinguiſhed by bis Knowledge 


and Capacity. +. T0606, 107 
- HE Hecros, 
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Hzcrok, 285, 28), 288 2 n oppoſed to Paris, 3 303 
compared to Agamemnon, 304: fights with Ajax, 
318, 319: Speeches to him, 331: by his Pather, 
| ibid. 332: by Andromache. 333 


HecuBa, a Mother's Character. 331 
HTE entertains Telemachus, 132: mixes Opium 
with the Wine, ibid. her Adventures, 133: 


das in Egypt, ibid. injured by Homer, 116: 
might underſtand Paris, 298: ber Birth miracu- 


| Tons, 306: ber Character at length. 330 
Herxcon. 91 145 
i,, 131 
Tleliotrope of Pherecydes. 275 


Hell, Virgil's, whence, 268 : Homer's, ibid. Paſ- 
ſage to it, 131: it's Ae, 209: proves 4 Fable 


at Jaſt. 277 
HEILANICVUs. : 324 
 HerrEsPoNT peopled, 199: Coaſt of, 287: early 

croſſed by Europeans. | 293 
HxTLO TES, Slaves. JJ 
HEPHTSTION. 8 130 
 HerACLIDES. : 20 
HxRCVTks, 20: bis Birth miraculous. n 
Hermit, philoſophical one. 324 


Hxxoporus, 26: 4 Traveller, 30: criticizes the 
Kugel En, 82: his Account of the Rites of 
| Ceres, 84: n (4) of Olen the Lycian, 92, n ( 
of the Age of Homer, 97 : of the Grecian Gods, 
ibid. 2 made a Miſtake, loo: writes the Story. 
of Helen, 133: a Diſciple of the Egyptian Prieſts, 
193 judicious, 201, 202: bis Jeracity compared 
with Homer's. 324 


Heroes, why ſung, 78: 7 bei Hero, 90: He- 
roes aſſembled, Zo, 02: deified, 303 : not 


feigned 


TN DEX 


 feigned Characters, 290 to 305, 314 to 317, 320. 
n (4) 


Heroic-Meaſure invented. 87 


Heroick Poetry. See Epic Poetry. 


Heroines, Grecian. 134, 329 


Heroiſm, Stamp of it, 4 29: what it is, 58: 


irręconcileablè with Politicks, 6o : : With Duaint- 
_ neſs and Witticiſm. „„ 


HE SITO P, bis Country, 8 n (h) 44: inſtructed 


from Egypt, 5o : bis Poetry, 12: his Opinion of 

Poets, 15: n(B8) bis Age, ibid. his Age aud 
Morks, 96, 97 98 
100, ibid. n ( a Rhapſodiſt, 123: not learned 
by Books, 125: lays claim to Inſpiration, 12) : 
receiwes it from the Muſes, 145 : bis Commenta- 


tors, 8, n Ch) 205: mentions the Galactophagi, 
"2327 Out- done, where be moſt excelled, by Ho- 


mer, 31 5: n (n) of great Veracity, 324 
Hhaſhar, it's double Meaning. 


HIER A, 4 Burning-Iſand, 243, 245: foretels the 
Weather, 247: communicates under the Sea with 


Etna. 249 
Hieroglyphicks, 84 : what they were, 163 0 167: 


in what Senſe learned by Homer. 173 


HivreockATEs, bis Account of the Difference be- 


tween Aſia and Europe, 6: n of the Egyptian 
Ointments, 138: 
by Poſterity. 176 


Hiſtorian, 26: wherein different from a Poet, 316 


_ Hiſtorians, born in Aſia, 7: n () Greek Hifto- 
raus condemned by Bochart, 139: n in what in- 
ferior to Homer. | 324 


Hiſtorick Characters. 39K 


Hiſtory, Grecian, it's 5 Periods, it: Spirit of it's 


Authors, 30-7 116555 when unkuown, 133, 181 
HOMER, 


114 
1 
1 
14 
bo x 
4 
$1 
AN 
0 


» 99: borrows and invents, 


41n 


knew Opium, ibid. calumniated 
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I NH DB E a 

HOMER, Prince of the Poets, 2: Prophet of the 

Goys, 3, 128: deified by Kings, 2:n(*)(*) 

1 y Poſterity, 143, 312, 313: his Birth, 5: his 

8 TG Country, ibid. 176, 281, 286, 288 : his Mother, 

i 5,n(® ) 81: his Father, 103 : his Language and 

Manners, 15, 16, 17, — throughont the Section, 

| 281, 292, 298, 299: State of the World when 

| De was born, 22, 143, 223, 254, 277, 288, 315: 

l not engaged in Affairs, 23, 113, 114, 123: his 
FizsT Happineſs, 34: His SEcoND, 46: when 
he wrote, 65 : au Egyptian Adept, 50: bis THIRD 

Happineſs, 51: Religion of his Age, 52: Laws, 

$4: Manners, 55: exempted bim from Vice, 
ibid. bis Education, 81: chief Part of it, 123: 
his Maſters, 81, 114, 175, 176: bis Ri- 
&als, 91, 109:n(s) his Enemies, 91: 00 
a publick Singer, 92: digeſted the Grecian Theo= {| 
ogy, 97: did not invent it, 98, 99, 100, 171, k 
172, 268 : his FouxrH Happineſs, 100, 101. 
Vis Fir TH and greateſt, 103 : lived ſtroling and 
indligent, ibid. 107, 108, 121, 122, 123: in the 
Houſe with his Maſter, 103 : ſucceeded him, ibid. 
turns AOIAOE op Bard, log, 10%: blind, 108 : 
bis uſual Reſidence, ibid. 1 10, 111, 204, 225 : 
begins bis Travels, 114, 120, 124 : breathes 
nothing but Verſe, 119 : his Fortitude, 121 : His 
Friends, 122 : has no attive Character, 123 : 
Fund of his Learning, 124: extols his Profeſſion, 
125 t brougbout the Section: a Geographer and 
Hiſtorian, 130, 226, 320, ibid. n(*) goes to 
Egypt, 130 : a Plagiary, 13, 88, 130, I69-70- 
178: ſuſpetted to be an Egyptian, 130: ſailed 
with Mentes, 139: bis SixrH Happineſs, 140 : 
bis Mythology perfefted, 141: little underſtood, | 
142: happy in it, 162, 163, 184, 204. : and is 
bis Wonders, 143, 247, 315: bis own Belief, 
144, 279: wiſely fabulous, 14" : inquiſitive, 
| | 1417 


141: 174, 229 inſtructed by Tradition, 1743 
184, 203, 288, 289 : fond of Honour, 183 : ſails 
round the Peloponneſus, 204 : viſits Delphi, ib. 
184 : hears tbe Prieſts, ibid. Diſtribution of his 
Gods, 206 : Uſe of his Mythology, 209 : it's Inſlu- 
ence on Life, 210, 211, 212: hard to adjuſt aud 
explain, 214, 215: his SEVENTH Happineſs, 223: 
converſes with the Phenicians, 224: learns their 
Geography, 226: knows only the Coaſts, 228, 
229 : tells nothing purely fictitious, 131,n(*) 
231, 250: inſtructs in two different Methods, 
233: his Veracity, ibid. Witneſs for it, 250 
another, 285 : a third, 311 : a fourth and fifth, 
312: 4 ſixth, 320: n where he places the Tro- 
picks, 213 : was in Syros himſelf, 276 : went 
yearly to Delos, ibid. whence he had his Wonders, 
276, 277, 218 : his EroHTRH Happineſs, 281: 
deſtined to fing the War of Troy, ibid. ſingular 
among the Poets, 282: enjoyed the Advantages 
of a Native of two Countries, ibid. happy in the 
Knowledge of Places, 283: of Perſons, 286-to- 
290 : narrates like an Hiſtorian, 284: Heard 
both Sides of the Story, 289 : his Information, 
whence, 289, 290 : his NIN TH Happineſs, 291: 
bis Language ſoftened, ibid. 292, 298, 299 : 
conſecrated to Poetry, 292: might underſtand the 
Trojans and their Allies, 298: his Poetick- 
Deſtiny, 300 : like the Viſtas of a Statue, ibid. 
bis LAs r and chief Happineſs, as to his Subject, 
301: had Kings for his Pupils, 310: never in- 
conſiſtent, 312: believed to underſtand every 
thing, ibid. why, 313-t0-31 : learned no Science 
ab ſtractediy, 3 14: follows Nature, ibid. a Maſter 
in Morals, 315: n(n) like a Muſician in Poetry, 
ibid. n ( ' ) ſurpaſſed all before and after him, 
ibid. calumniated by Suidas, 321 : his Veracity 
admired by Philoſtratus, 320: n (4) by Strabo, 
IP _— : 324: 


* 


324: Difference between hini and Virgil, 324-tc- 
330: taught to ſpeak Engliſh, 325 : excels iy 
Female-Charatters, 329: is perpetually perſo- 
nating, 333: bas done Fuſtice to Nature, 334 : 
plays with our Paſſions, ibid. a Painter from 
Life, ibid. Author of the Iliad and Ody ſſey, 334, 
„ %%Cↄĩ ð¾ĩł | © 
Homer's Genivs, naturally formed, 4: where, 5: 
comprebenſiue, 10: cultivated by Practice, 119: 
by an Egyptian Education, 130: approached to 


Divinity, 1 62: but a Part of his Happineſs. 


3 5 „ 
Homer's Moper, Ancient Manners, 14, 15, 16: 
unaffected and ſimple, 34: warlike and ingenu- 
ons, 54, 55: Wide and unconfined, 114, 115: 
real Characters, 301. See Character, Manners. 
Homer's SuBJEcT, 4 noble Field, 4: compleated 
bis Happineſs, 280: what it was, 281 : mate- 
rial Part of it, zol: includes the prime Charac- 
ters of Mankind, ibid. ſaved him from Abſurdi- 
ties, 302, 303: directed bim where to begin, 
306: full of Hiſtory and Action, 305: ſhows 
Paſſions, 308 : comprebends all Sciences, 312, 
313, 314: left him without a Rival, 324: rich 
and luxuriant, 333, its Effetts, 334 
Homer's Woxxs, of human Compoſition, 4 : in- 
ſpired by what, ibid. Manners in them, I): re- 
ſemble Orpheus, and the Oracles, 12: not writ- 

ten at firſt, 208, 209: their Strain, x18: nd 
underſtood, 142, 161 : the Standard of Religion, 
168: falſe Meaſure in the firſt Line, 169: 4 
Famous Doubt concerning them, 310: contain all 
manner of Knowledge, 311: why, 314: 4 Ground 

of Phyfioguomy, 319 : beyond the Power of a Man, 
312, 320:n(4) ſtand as the Head of human 
Writings. 55 | -. 334 


Hou RID; 


I N DE KX. 
HomrzIDa, 2 3 n (*) follow the Occupation of their 


Founder, 106: begin their * with a Prayer 


to Jupiter. ibid. 


Honeſty, a Source of Pleaſure, 24, 53, „ 57. He 
Virtuez Truth. 


Honourz defined by Guaital, 26 n ( 1) Political g 


Honour, no poetical Subject. 27 


Horace, a Courtier and à Scholar, 4: his Prin- 
cipie about the forming of a Poet, ibid. His Ac- 


count of the Trojan War, 28: of Homer's Con 


duct, 34:n(”) of the firſt Mortals, 3): of the 


Connexion between our Fortunes and Manners; 


46: n) of the oldeſt Greek IWriters, 56:n(i) 
witneſſed the Fall of Rome, 65:n(<+) recounts the 


 Tranſaftions of the firſt Ages, 18 : bis Opinion 
concerning the Origin of Satyr, 87 : of the Suts 
ceſſion of Poetry, 100: n(") of Hotner's Mon- 
ders, 123, 124: perſonates 4 poetick Rapture, 
151: laughs at his Brethren the Poets, 1 54 * n(*) 
tranſlates the Epithet of Minos, 189 n Joins 


Circe with the Sirens, 252: praiſes Homer, 


284, 306 © makes bim a Maſter in Morals, 31 $ 
Horſemanfhip. See Chivalry. 


Horſes, bought up, 27. Life amoug them, 232: : 
Theſſalian Horſes. — 5 


Hours, ſo oft, 331 * ANXIONS. 2 3075 


Humanity, it's Wants and Feelings, 24. Begin- 
nings of 1, 37. Sentiments Hit, when catvaſſed, 
121: it's Biaſs, 160: it's State and Meaſure, 

211: intereſted and moved, 302: it's Frailties 
repreſented, 32) : diſeuiſed, 328. See Mankind. 


Humidity, bow painted by the Egyptians. 166 


Husbands, diſpoſed to forgive. 331 
HYANTIANS, Thracians, N 294 
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FRO FX 
HrBREAS, the fineſt Speaker of his Age. 9n(«) 


Hymns, ancient, 12, 8), 90: Hymn t Jupiter 
by Pampho, 87 : copied by Homer, 89: Hymn 
to Ceres by Muſzus, 91: the oldeſt in Greece, 


92: a pious Exerciſe, 95 : youthful Hymns ſung 
by Heſiod and Homer, 109:n(*) Hymn to 
Apollo by Tynnichus, 128 : by Socrates, 148 : 
to Iſis, by herſelf, 163 : to Apollo by Homer, 
182: a ſecond, 183: Hymns aſcribed to Or- 


pheus, 199, 200, 201; Hymns of Terpander, 


202: Cretan Hymns, uot 
HYPER BOREANS. | CES 227 
TALYSSUS, 42 Telchin-Settlement. 193 

1 lim, whence formed. 189n(") 
JJ. 8 896 
 Ipa, Mount, 284 : Brow of, 286 : the Boundary of 
Troy, 28y : runs North aud South, ibid. 
 Ipxi Dactyli, Tutors of Jove, 190: 4 knowing 
Tribe, ibid. Phrygians and Egyptians, 191, 194, 
199 : firſt in Lemnos. . BS 7 

IpouENEus, King of Crete. 303 
Ts ne fars quoi. 151 

 leeg Teaupd)a, on, OY 

Ieegs Abg.. | | 


Jews, invented no Arts, 219 : famed for divine 
Science, 220 Jews of Antiquity, who, 269, 
e * e = 


Ignorance, its Effects upon Language and Man- 


ners, 42, 43 : produttive of Wouders, 124: fa- 
_ vours Poetry. ff 


Iliad, bow to be effaced, 2 28: wild Story in it, 


144 : it's Subject, 281: it's chief Beauty, 301: 


ma kes 


8 


IN D E X. 
makes us fart as we read it, ibid. Dialogues in 
it, 48, 28), 30), 309, 310: Plan of it, 305: 
by whom compoſed, 91, 95, n(*) 130, 321 
lliad and Odyſſey, bow many Actions in them, 308: 


- bow produced. 334, 335 


Little Iliad, a Poem. ET 308 
Illuſion, florid, 218 : Men leaſt obnoxious to it, 


211 


ItLLyzRICUM. 94 
IxVvSss vs, 4 Rivulet near Athens 213 
| Imagery, 141, 151, 166 
Imaginary Characters, in what Senſe impoſſible, 302 
Imagination, the chief Faculty of a Poet, 148: 

Pleaſures of it, 149: weak in Compariſon of 


Truth, 287: enriched by what, 302 Play given 


it, 309. See aan 


I BRuUs. | DEST. 195, 224 


Immortality taught. oC 4, SE 21h 


. ier, Hieroglypbick for it, 164: : in Poetry, 
' what. 362 

n why 4 River-God. 192 

| Incidents, lucky ones, ſuſpicions. 223 

| InDIaNs, 191: Indian-Feathers. 64 

IxpIEs, 136: diſcovered and named. 225 

Indigitamenta. 5 200 


Ingredients, of Pleaſure, 110: uncommon Ingredi- 
8 335 


Inland- Countries. | 2275 256 
Innocence, beautiful. 3 
Inquiſition, Dread of, it's Effefts uponPoetry. 61,63 


Inſpiration, claimed, 3: Title to it, 125, 126, 127, 
128: not to be defined. 1 
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'Þ ND E X. 


Integrity, original. 328 8 
Intercourſe between Nations, dangers I 5: rare, 
Men, 105, 143, | 


1335 181: l between Cods an 


233 
Interval, between Liberty and Slavery, 63: be- 
" tween "Senſe and Madneſs. e 
Tnventers of Arts, 933 28 a (* 97. 98, 193, 
N 1 
Invention, i D Parent, 24, 221; : Homer's Inven- | 
tion, JR 
Inventory of Arms in Homer. 289 


Invocation of the Muſe, 172: Invocations. 200 
Toxra. 5 5, C 5110, 111 


IoNIANs, Pirates, 19: rebel againſt the Perſian, 
106: incline to Pleaſure, 6 n, 290: occupy 


Troy, 288 : expel the Pelaſgi. 55 
 Toxtex-Life, 122: 9 197 : Poet, 212; Dia- 
ect. „„ 
Joy, impetuous. 8 120, IT, 152 
Ischl, the and. „„ 0 - 
 Ts2s, her Songs, 163: preſerided ker own Form of 
Forſhip, ibid. prophetick. "an 
Iſlands, how formed, 139 : floating Ihands 23", 


239, 245: Eolian Hand. — PI 


Iſlands, of the Archipel. Happy, 5 Produttive of 


Learning, J, 8: early peopled, 44: poſſeſſed by 
Carians, 45 n by the Pelaſgi, 9 5 297 : their 


Names, bow impoſed, 225 : firſt civilized, 256: 
feud Colonies to Aſia in their turn. 293, 296 


Iss us, Bay of, 3 | 287 
Is Txus, an ancient Hiftorian. 92 n 4 ) 
Italia liberata, TRISSINO'g Poem, 325 33 


IraLy, 31: where deſcribed, 22: torn in pieces, 
"20 L barbarous, 17 5 / iperfitions, 213: undiſ- 
— Covered, 


IN D E N. 
cowered, 229: full of Monſters, 426 23), 238: 
＋ Cannibals, 254, 255, 2 56: 3 by the 


Pelaſgi. e 3 
Irzaca,Courſe to it , ſailing from al, 240: Prince 
Ithaca, 320 
Jup Ra. : 219 
Judges, bribed. ne) 


Juxo, ſuſpended by Jupiter, 144: ber Birth, 1 50, 
190: a Telchin-Coddeſs, 193: jealous, 198 * 
why ſaid to favour the Greeks, 206: to warn 
Achilles. 7 

jorrren, Hymns to bim by Pampho, 95 copied 
by Homer, 38: n () quarrels with Juno, 144: 
inſpires the Bards, 125: manages Mortals, ibid. 
rebels againſt Saturn, 150: bis Friend and Com- 
panion, 189: why nurſed in Crete, 190, 195, 

196: gives Laws to the Cretans, 201: what be 
#5, 206: loves Eolus, 244 : bis Afr with Alc- 


mena. 266 
| J vs TIN the Hiſtorian. - "6n 
| JosTIN Martyr. | JF,, n 169 


Jovenar, bis Account of Aſtrology, zn (F) of 
the Condition of a Poet, 20340 10 n bis ſbe- 


Criticłk. . "2428 
k 
"AAOI KATAGOIL. 68 
Karab, why it ſi anifies a Battle. 4in 
Kingdoms, theie Fates, where learned. 184 
Kingly Science. | 311 
Kup. | | 183 


Knowledge, 10 is acquired in the Ave of Homer, 
81, 82, 100, 101, 124, 125, 16340-½04 

vo cen "E-wy, 82 

1 LATEX. 


7 ACEDEMONIAN Laws, whence borrowed. 


201 
, ene ignorant of Geegraphy. 228, 


229 ; 


| Ladies, apt to wonder, 42: given as Bribes, 63: 


n os ſuſceptive of Rapture, 8): curious in Few- 


_ els, 115: love Medicines, 134: invent Opiates, 


135: uſe Ointments, 138: n a harſh Thing ſaid 
of them, 169, 170: killed by Diana, 206: courted 


wit bout Language, 298 : kept from Sight, 329: 
' deſcribed by Homer, 330: ſubject to Frigbis, 


331: ready to complain, ibid. appear little in tbe 


Eneid, 329 and frequently in the Iliad and 
Odyſſey. 330, 331, 332, 333 


Lara krus, e 86: gives a Principle of 


Muſzus's Philoſophy, 91: n C bis Account of 


 Syagrus or Sagaris, en) (*) 
Language, on what it depends, 36: how improved, 


37, 46, 51: the Tamer of Mankind, 3: it's 
Origin, 38: Original Languages, 40: their pri- 


 mitive Parts, ibid. monoſyllabical, ibid. 41 mn full 


of Metaphor, ibid. defettive, 42: Language, how 


tinctured, 43: Maxim concerning it, 45 : ordi- 
nary Language, metaphorical, a7 : poliſhed Lan- 


guage, unſit for Poetry, 58: impoveriſhed, 59, 60: 
Language of the Gods, 112: Northern, monoſylla- 
bical ai: n Weſlern, carried over ths Helleipont, 
293: Trojan, what, 298: Homer's, ſmoot", 
290-t0-300: adopted 's 7 ſucceeding Mriters, 292: 


Language, feeble on ſome Occaſions, Zog: Lan- 


| guage of the Paſſi Long, 333: copied by Homer, 
3 334 
LApiTHA. "8, 95 
— —— I ARISSA 


fan bad 


I N D E X. 
LARISSA. | 197 
LATONA, her Oracle in Pave: rr, 196: her 


Ofspring, 92, 108, 196, 198 : ber Locks. 96 


- Laughter, ee N = 67 
Lavinia, an obſcure Character. N 329 


Laws, municipal, 5 when of 1 22 Force, 64: 
neceſſary, 210: Grecian, 54: n Roman, 187: 


- Athenian, bid. Cretan, 188, 201: Egyptian, ; 
140, 141, 234, 23 5: Enenties to Poetry. 104, 


114, 202, 203, 303 


Beans Poets, 84: Fw common Theme. 86, 
| | 88, G9, 96, TALE 125 


Lawyers, acguire a peculiar Stile. EY 119 
Leaders of Sets. „„ 272, 322 
Learning, ſupplies not Friendſhip, I, 2: where 
produced, 8: Age of Learning, 31: conmected 


with Liberty, 61 : it's Succeſſion and Periods, 
12-10-82: rare among the Ancients, 81: in what 


Form at firſt, $2-t0-101, 106, 107, 124, 125, 


179, 207, 471, 272, 273: where  perſecnted, 


61, 62: when 8 323 
: 18005 and Terepu. 40 n 
LzcrrAN Promontory. 287% 8 
AE IA, whence derived, „ 
LerBNITz, Monſ. his Theodicee, 220 n, 322n 
LELEGEs, 4 Wandering Tribe, 296:n ſettle in 
„ | 293 
LEMNos, the Receptacle of Myperies, 19 5: viſited 
by Cadmus, 224 
r | 31 
 LesBus, produced Hiſtorians and Poets, al n, 8 n: 
2 Boundary of Priam's Dominion. 287 
LISsTRYGONS, Man-eaterss 223, 254 
LETRE, River, it's Bragen Gates. 132 


Letters, 
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Letters, little hon; 81: : Hol "REY 84 pe- 


laſgick, 86, 93, 2174: milſive not: in Uſe, 133: 


' Phenician. Her y 221 
unde, mT, the Lycian orale, | 196 : 
Levant. : 136 
Levity, 55, 56: neceſſary, where. 329 


Liberty, it's Effects, J, 22, 23, 34, 35, 36 37> 


46, 218 : Love of it, when a Reality, 53: con- 


nected with Learning, 60, 61: T Species 

of it, 64: abuſed, 68: invade and defended. 

6, n 111 

| Tarn tes a Intel in Thrace. 179 

Life, barbarous, 15, 16: it's Effects, 19: Modern» 
truly painted, 33, 325 : Solitary and Savage, 4 


4.1, 42: Common Life, 56: Social, J): how in” 


troduced, ibid. 89, 295: thought not worth the 2 
keeping, 110: eaſieſt Life, 113: ftroling Life> 


120, 128: Ionick Life, 122: Poetical, 119 * 


Arts of Life, 181: civilized Life, 188: dull. 
218: Tartar-Life, 232 : voluptuous, hurtful» 
210, 250: Good and Bad in Life, 251: n the 
Good frequently overlooked, 300 : Drama of Life, 


Life, it's Meaſures, I 53: Condutf of it, 160: 115 wy 
made happy. = 9 41 
Life to come, 132. See Heaven, Immortality. 
Light, the beſt for a Wonder, 27 
LIN DIANS, Telchines. 193 
Line, Meridian, drawn by the Phenicians. 274 
Linn EEE 72, 86, 8, d2,93n(- ) 
Liparean-Iflands. 23240-＋-250 
Little-Iliad, a Poem. 308 
Liturgy, Grecian, 200. Egyptian, 163 
LIVIA. 7 197 


_ LoLLivs, 


— 


INDE * 


Lorrrus, ſtudying Eloquence. 375 n (29 
Loder xus, Dionyſius. . 
Love and Wine, I 10, 328 Love and Ambition. 


305 
Lvcrrrus, preferred to all Poets. 30 


LucixA, ber Fee as a Midwife. 115, 116 
Lockzrius, 14 n, 15 n, 19 n, 44 n, 9 333 


Lucvno, barſh in Poetry. 291 


Lumps of Iron, hung about Juno. 144 
LuTHER, acceptable to the Cham of Tartary. 232 


Luxury, diſguiſes Nature, 25: ever a Nation, 
63: deſtroys Integrity. 328 


 Lycopnxon, bis Caſſandra, why obſcure. - 


Lycuxevs, whence be bad bis Laws. 201 
Lyevs, à Telchine, erects an Oracle. 196 
Lyprans, expelled Smyrna. 1 2 
Lymphatick, Tribe of Prieſts. 218 


Lyre, by whom invented, 93: held by one of i the 


Graces. ET n(”) | 
Lisas, his Diſcourſe on Love. 213, 214 


1A CAR, bis happy Country. 287 
Macedonian Power, it's Influence upon 


Leaning, 45, 66, 67: Macedonian Language, 


294 
Manns, a bold Prieſt of Delphi, 5 109 


Machines, Homer's, 46, 97, TOI, 142, 206. See 


Gods, Mythology, 


: Madnefs, obſcure, 152: real, 153: affected, 1 54, 


ibid. n (4) revered, 155: imminent, 316: it's 


ww. Aka by Plato, 157, 158 


_ Maer, 


1 N D E X. 
Maer, conſulted by Pythagoras and Democritus. 


155 85nC') 
Magiſtrate, reftrains from Vice. e 
Magiſtrature, Forms of it. > as 


Maids, taken captives by Achilles aud Patroclus. 
„ 


Mankind, 89, 211: Bias , 50: Original Draught 

of 62: Plan of, 124 : Aſpects of, 129: Nature 
of, 146, 160, 187, 188: tranſitory, 48, 110: 
whence, 31,43: n ſprung from Heaven, 299 : 
did not drop from an Oak, ibid. prime Characters 
_ aſſembled, zol: Weak-ſi ae . 312 


Manners, Diviſion of, 11, 12: Progreſſion of, 13: 


on what they depend, 14: natural, 23: why ſo 
pleaſant, 24: modern, 25: well painted, 33, 

g25: Manners, how formed, 68: how con- 
Founded, 205: confined and uniform, 60, 282: 


delicately connected, 131. Manners, ancient, 


unaffecled and ſi imple, 34: refuſe a poliſhed * 
guage, 59, 60, 66: form one for themſelves, 43, 


6, 55 : adjuſted to Poetry, 24, 34, 53-10-57. 
anners, heroick, 57, 58, 303, 304. Manners 


of the Times, 11: affect a Language, 49: what 


they follow, 13, 52 : their natural Progreſſion, ibid. 
their Influence upon Poetry, 12-to-80. Manners, 
human, their Cauſe, according to Galen, 7: (0 


cannot be connterfeited, 33, 59, 304: their Source 


and Connection, 322. Publick Manners, their 


Power, 12, 327: Weſtern, carried over the Hel- 


leſpont, 293: Britiſh, with ad to Women. 


| | RE 
Manners in Homer, whence 114, 115, 129, Ft 
329 
MARCELLINUS, Ammianus 141 n 
MarxceLLus, his Tutor. gn 
Mars, Hat he e 106 


MARS VAS 


I N D E ** 


| Maxovas, = LY 935 n Cc) J 94 

Max TIAL, His Epigram upon a Beau. N 
Marvellous, he Nerve 7 88 26: modern Sup- 
plement of it. . W-. 


Mathematicks, invented, 65: n | applied to Nature. 


322 


94: in Life, 153, 211: bow examined, 302: 


it's Power and Effects. e 


Mechanicks, where invented. „„ 


 Mepes and Perſiaass. 220, n ( ) 221 
Median Empire, es ts Homer. 228 
MeprITERRANEAN Sea, ſailed by the Phenicians, 


226, 227, 266: Coaſt of it laid ont, 233: Voyage 
round it. 263, 276 


Mer Aurus, his Hiſtory. 92, 995 106, 168, 173 


Mxr RACER, bis Death. 306 n 


MELESANDER, | an Epic-P bet. PS 


 Mempurs, f 130, 131, 200 
MMOIT HA. 1 200 
Men, reſemble the Conſtitution of their Country, 42: 


like the Leaves of Trees, 48, 170: admire what 
they underſtand not, 50: whence they take their 


Sentiments, 54. : when beſt known, 63 : like In- 
_ dian Feathers, 64 : their Intereſt ſerved, T1 : 
_ where they firſt appeared, 221 : n (e) their com- 
mon Weakneſs, 312: deified, 303 : deſcribed, 

304 


MxAN DER, 2 Charafter, 30: Period of Man- 


ners when he wrote, 68 : invented and perfected 


New Comedy, : 7+ 


NIENELAus, 


2 boy = — — — — — 5g nt — 
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— rg my * — WS 


Flaxims in Poetry and Language, 29, 46, 47, 55, 
64, 713 87, 1175 1435 157 
Maron, Lord, bis Show. 2c 
Meaſure, in Poetry, whence, 39: in ; Mufo TY 93, 
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Mears, 21 : bis Epithet, 517 : fights with 


Paris, 318: bis Conduct with reſpect ic 9 bis Wife. 


8 331 
Menon, a Dialogue of Plato's.  $gog n 
MenrTes, a Friend of Homer's. „„ 


Merchants, firſt inſtruct the Greeks, 44:  Pheni- 


cian Merchants, Sect. XI. 


Mexcvuxr, bis Province, and Rival-Power, 206 
Meridian-Line, draws by t the Phenicians. 274 
Messina, Faro of, 237, 240 


Metaphor, it's Origin, 38. 1-43: ſettled into an 
Art, 83: employed in Learning, 98, 101: Time 
or inventing it, 117, 151, I52: Sem of it, 


where, 163: defined. g 3 16 
Mettle, when ſhown. 64, 120 

| Mxxico, Congueſt of, = „ 
Mi or Me, Aqua. 3 189 n(') 
Mrpas, an Inventer in Mufck. © 93 n (*) 
MI rox, tbe Period when be wrote. 63, 66 


Mix NERMus, the Poet, his Epithet to Aſia. 5 n ( * 
Mind, buman, bow formed, 11, 12: broken by Ter- 


ror, 62: capable M a Sett, 113, 119 : exhauſted 


by trifling, 114, 115: it's Powers frretched. 322 
A Mind, made the World, 86, 8), 211: fit for 


Poetry, 114, n(*) 162: great, it's Chara- 
Aeriſtick, 141, 153 : agitated, it's Manner, 1 54: 
debauched by Muſick, 21: bow made happy, 


211: ſeldom ſeized, 290: tainted by Envy, 321: 
Levity of Mind. 885 „ 


Mr NERVA, 142: hy ſaid to favour the Greeks, 


206: and direct Ulyſſes. 207 


| Mixos, 20, 182, 187 : his Conduct and Character, 
188: 7he Companion of Jove, 189: not a Cre- 


tan. | go 


Miracles; 


. 
Miracles, 3: Specioſa Miracula, 123, 124: coun- 


try-Miracles. ibid. Uſe of Miracles, 143, 209, 
211: when not decried, 143: how darkened, 277: 


when ſwallowed, ibid. when ſought for. 323 


Mirth, Returns of it. 120 


Miſery, where intenſe, 23 5: Face of Miſers. 309 


Mrs T1 or Meſeri. | ' 136n(') 


MrTuzIpartes, the Great, his Favorite, gn 


Model in Poetry, 34, 13; 74: it's Force, 32: 
Homer's, what, 34, 301: Triffino's, 32 


Model of the World. | 212 
Modern Sages, unlike the Ancient. y, 58, 145 


Modetns, why Strangers to Nature, 25: underſtand 


_ their own Manners, 33: their frft Poets. 1 1 2 


Motieze, Monſ. de, bow be tried bis Comedies. 117 


MoN-Gi BEL. Se Etna. 


Monoſyllables, imperſonal. 40 
Monſters, by whom en, 237: Homer 3, 236: 


their Manners. 254. 
Mood, how repreſented, 167: ber Names, 112 : 


another World, . 


Moors, poetical. 8 40, n (e) 43 


Mops us, founds the Elarbn Oracle. 197 
Moraliſt, his Direction for true Pleaſure, 1, 2, 57, 


n « for avoiding falſe. 251 
1 Morals, their Source, 12: improved, 123, 141: 


Syſtem of, 160: ancient Doctrine, 211: Maſter 


of Morals, 315: Precepts, when forſaken. 322 


Morning, ber Abode, where. 238, 258 


Moschus, 4 Sidonian, firſt taught of Atoms. 212 


Morne le Vayer. 11n 


Morrs, Houdancour, Monſ. de la 57 
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Mountains, Burning. 240, 242, 243 
Multitude, how governed, 771 credulous, 144: 
C , 14, 
Moor, Imagines. ©. oo (7) 
Muſe, directs the Actions of Men, 12 5: her Fa. 
Vvours, 158: Invocation l 


Mosss, Tamers of Mankind, J): employed by 
Lawgivers, 85: and in all Sciences, 179: their 
Lover, 95: Favorite, 15 1: Son, 218: appear 


to Heſiod, 145: their Profeſſion. ibid. 


Mus xus, 72, 85: bis Character and Works, go, 


ibid. n (5 ) copied by. Homer, 168, 169, 170: 


a Thracian. ) 295 


Muſick, Grecian, 93, ibid. I? } it's Inventer, 95: 
philoſophical, 147: ecſtatick, 206: it's Power, 
217: forbid in Egypt, 104: circumſcribed, 141, 


n () 202, 203: ancient Maſters of it. 295 
Muſter-Roll of the Grecian and Trojan Armies. 


290 


| 1 2 285, 306 
Myſteries, their Uſe among the Ancients, 50, 89, 


98: Oral Myſteries, 163: Bendidian in Lemnos, 
195: Latona's in Aſia, 199: Myſteries in No- 
mer's Writings, 311 : why, 314-t0-317 


Myſticiſm affected. | „ 175. 
f Mr: THOLOGY, it's Influence upon Mankind, 75: 


it's Foundation, 86, 131: brought into Greece, 


92: improved there, 96: Homer's, little under- 


ſtood, 142 : Socrates why barren in it, 148: it's 
Powers, 151: has the Appearance of Madnefs, 
154, 1 56 : two Kinds of it, 161: Egyptian, 163: 

whether learned by Homer, 167 : Sources of bis 
Mythology, 173: Cretan, 203 : it's Uſe in Poetry, 


204-t0-209 : in Life, 209-t0-215 


NAMES, 


> 


FRY D EX 


N 


TA M ES, how invented, 38: proper, how im- 
poſed, 225: bow [0 ftened in Homer, 291: 


in Verſe, ibid. proper Names ſtiffen Poetry, 299: 
"poliſhed and prepared for Homer, | ibid. 


Nations expelling one another, 15, 16, 21: North- 
ern, when known to the Greeks, 175, 277: Ho- 


mers Account of them, 231: covered with Dar. 


neſs, 236, 262, 263: Nations relinquiſhing their 

_ Seats, e 

Nature, fineft Perception % 5, 6, 114, 121, 151: 
Aſpects of, 10, 87, 154: Powers, 87, 101, 142, 

161, 162: Univerſal Nature, 206: alone faring 


257,259, 277: Homer 5, 139, 204: Ulyſfes' 3 
238: Menelaus's, 263: Navigation deſcribed 


by Homer, 85 315 n 
Naxos. = 225 
Neceſſity, Parent of Invention, 19, 23, 221 

| Nemesrs, a powerful Goddeſs, ; 212 

Nor Tor uus, Killed by a Prieſt, 197 : a Tra- 
 gedy, — 38 
NeeTuNE, 141, 146, 150, 190, 206, 207 
Nes rox, 18, 28: bis Character, oy 303 
NewToN, Sir Iſaac. 191, 322 n 


Ea: Nile, 


N Names, harſh, ibid. impoſſible to pronounce 


NareLes, Coaſt of, 242: Bay of, 251, 272 
National Character, 13: Rites, neceſſary, 78 


Characters, 304: followed, 314, 317: the beſt 
Rule, 69, 3 33: her — Homer, 334 
Naus Ic AA, 333 


Navigation, Grecian, 15: Phenician, 222, 226, 
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NE EK 
NIE, Banks of, 5: a Paſſage to Hell, 131, 268 
Forms the Lower Egypt, 139 n: Cauſes of it's 


annual Overflowing, 1186 
Nixeve or Ninos. 228 09 
Nr REUs, beautiful and unwarlike, 303 
Nox, Filius. ene) 
Nonſenſe, where ſaſpelted. 5 . 


Numbers, applied, 322. See Arithmetick. 
Nymph, carried off by the Wi nd, 21 3; Telchine 


Nympbs, 193 
Oo 
AK S, not the Parents of Men. £-000-- 
VS Obel, Egyptian, turned into an Helio- 
trope, 1 275 
Obſcurity, it's Uſe, 217 


Ocean, it's Etymology, 99 n: the Nile, 131n: 
Lord of it, 20, 189: tg general Boundary, 227 
_ Odyſſey, it's Character, 59: it's Subject, 281, 
308: Author, 130: "Wonders, 276: bow pro p 
duced, 334. See Homer. 
 OEcnar14, Sacking of, a Poem, 122 n ＋ 3 
Oeconomy, deſcribed, 116: of Eolus, 244: taught 
by Homer, 311: allen for young Ladies, 329 


 Oxepipvs. . 
Og, Limes. 99n 
Oil, an Iugredient of Pleaſure, 110: why, ibid. 
Ointments, ſed by Ladies, 138n(*') 
'OITO'NINOS (744 Ain Zips) 7 
OrxN, the Lycian, 92 
Oxrrupus. 72, 93, n( ), 94, 95 
Onion, worſhipped, J 


OxoMa- 


LF OE MX 
OxoMActITus, a Lawgiver, 54: and Poet, 85, go 
Opera, an unmeaning Thing, 227 


Opinion, creeps upon us, 290: fond Opinion, it's 


'P Wer, 5 1 3 | 
Opium, invented by Ladies, 135 
Ors or Rhea. 1 50, 195 


Oracles, anciently in Verſe, 40: reſemble Homer's 


Verſes, 12: why admired, 1575: Fountains of 


Knowledge, 184 : a chief Part of Worſhip, 196: 


| Reformers of Mankind. 203, 204 


Grote, Niliacus, 166 n (40 


Orators, born in Aſia, en: Succeſſons of, 14. 17 © 
. the moſt fluent of Auguſtus s Court, (Haterius) 


11 
8 74, 125: taught by Homer, ni 7H 11 
Order, ſacred. See Fathers, Prieſts. $1 
Order of a Nation, 35 : of a Town, 114 
Ox YTHIA, a Nymph, 213 
OrxotBANTIUs, an Epic- Poet, 95 
Orphan-Circumſt ance, of Andromache, 333 


0 RP HE U, deſcribes the ancient ſavage Life, 


41 n, 254: his Adareſs to his Son, 50: his Po- 


ems, ibid. n () reſemble Homer's Verſes, 12: 
when he was born, ibid. a Lawgiver and Poet, 84: 
Vis Character, Hiſtory, Principles, and Writings, 
88, 89, 90: an Inventer of Arts, 93 n (r): 
| Diſpute about his Age, 97, 100: his Idea of Hell, 
whence, 132: his Doctrine and Manner, 149: 
copied by Homer, 169-to-173: his Hymns, 199 : 
24 Thracian, 295: Abridgment of his Life by Eu- 
ſtathius, ibid. n () out-ftript by Homer in his 
greateſt Excellency, 315 un 


Ozenz, vs and Euridice, 4 moving Story, 216 
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I N D E x. 


OR TYSIA, 4 Country, 198: near Syros, 5 „ 


Nurſe, ibid. ber "| SN ibid. 
Oſirites, an Herb, raiſes the Dead, 313 
Out-laws, the Planters of Greece, 44, 45 n 


Ovꝛp, copies a Hymn of Homer's, 135 n (*): his 
Opinion of the Gods, 143: deſcribes the Fields of 


T roy, . — 2 
* | 
ALAMEDES, an Inventer of Arts, 93 1 (5 ): 
| ſaid to be the Author of the Thad, 321 
pon his Hiſtory and Writings, 96 
 ParekrMNo, the Habitation of a Siren, > 851 n 


PALLAS. See Minerva. 


PA Meno, bis Maſter and Writings, 87: cepied 'y 
Homer, 


Pax, the Son of Mercury, 93 n (- ): feigned a 
feription on bis Altar, 105: an old Egyptian 


Deity. " man 
PaNDARUs, 288 n: faitbleſs, - J0$: 
Parable, 83. See Allegory, Metaphor. . 
Paradice- 10%, Milton's, a divine Plan. 66 


Pars, 4 Pupil of Venus, 208: 4 Fudg e of Cloths, 
271: effeminate, 303: a Foil to Hector, ibid. 
fizhts Menelaus, 318: nene diſtantly by 


- Belen, © 331 
PaxRHAsTUs, the fan Painter; „ 6y.n 
Parties in Cities, 21: Art of Parties, unknown to 
Homer, 8 326 
Parte rotte, about Lipari. 240 


Paſſions, human, how raiſed, 21, 64, 145, 302: 
influence Language, 41, 42, 43 : how expreſſed, 
ibid. how eluded, 114: when canvaſſed, 121: 
where erearsd, 141: 12 to, 145: regulated, 

203: 


I'D EX 
203: diſſembled 328: reſigned, 329: theiy 


Curbs, 50: their Poiſe, 55: their Play, 326: 
their Language, 333: Social Paſſions, where 
prevalent, 58: bow inſpired, 71, $5: Poetick 


Paſſion, 117, 143: it's Torrent, 151: it's Cauſe, 
155: reſembles Madneſs, 156: ungovernable, 
162: blends Extremes, 205 : when to be attained, 


i / ou i207 
Paſtoral Life, Inſtructions for it, Io5n 


Pæan, famous one to Apollo, 128: Pæans, when 
firſt uſed, 178: yearly at Delphi, 183: Cretan 


#ans, 182, 203 


PRLAS GI, 44 : their Letters, $6, 93, 174: the 


Planters of Greece and Italy, 296: a great Na- 


tion, ibid. given to Change, 297 : expelled from 
Troy, ibid. carry Grecian Manners iuto the high 


..: Country, _ + 298 
PELkus, the Father of Achilles, 138 n(*) 


PRroroNNEsus, Origin of the Name, 20: by whom 
planted, ibid. 45 n: Coaſt of, deſcribed by Homer, 


204: poſſeſſed by Barbarians. 295 000 

PELops, hom made King, 20, 45 n: à Phrygian, 
$4: bis Story, from Findar, 7 146 

en,, FFT. 


People, their Security, 23: effects of their Happi- 
ne ſs on Poetry, 26, 28. S Commonalty, Vulgar. 
People of Athens, made wiſe by their Climate, 6n: 


ſcurrilous, 67: their Picture, ibid.n_ 
PerICLES, eſtabliſhed a Democracy. 68 


Periods of the Grecian Hiſtory, 13, 14: of the 


World, 212: of the Trojan War, 231, 306: 
Perſian Monarch, 23, 107, 229 n: Perfiin Empire, 
it's Founder, 16 n: enſlaved Egypt, 141: trans- 
mitted Arts, — 220 
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I N D E X. 
Fer ſon, Make of it, correſponds with the Temper, 


31 

Perſons, known by Homer, 286, 287 : Felle of 
tbis Knowledge, "-,.." "90, 314 
Perſuaſion, difficult in Poetry, 285, 290 
PEetTRARCHA, | 335 241 n 
 PHALANTHUS, dwelt in Rhodes, Eo BYE 
PAN cx, a Female, writes the Iliad, N 
PHANITEs, the ſacred Scribe, bid, 
PHARMACIA, a Nymph, 214 
Pn AROS, it's 1 from the Land, in Homer, 
139 * 


PrrBus. See Apollo. 


Wh on EMIUS, Homer's Aafter, 81: 4 Philoſopher and | 
Poet, ibid. n es bis Library,” 9 


PHEMONOE, #ttvents Hexameter Verſe, 97 the firſt 
0, ES ibid. n(?) 
 PrtNICIA, 445 83, 139, 218, 220, 224, 273 


PHENICIANS, Merchants, 19: inſtrutt the 
SGreeks, ibid. The Cretans, 191: invent Arts, 193, 
219: an ancient Nation, 221: their Language 
and Policy, 222: how diſtinguiſhed, ibid. found 
Cities, 223 inſtruct Homer, ibid. 226, 227: 
propagate their Gods, 224: give Names to tbe 

Cyclades, 225: make annual Voyages, 226 : feign 
the Plante, 241: give a Name to Eolus, 246: 
and to Homer's Monſters, 257: trade upon the 
gg Sea, ibid. tbe Tyrrhene Sea, 258: the Weſi 
Coaſt of Spain, 266: give riſe to Elyſium, 267 : 
their Charafter, 269 : The Jews of Antiquity, 
ibid. Men of Science, 271: their Theology, 272 : 
inſtruct Pherecydes, 273 : draw a Meridian Line, 
274 heir Auter Retreat, ibid. their Sea-men, 
242, 276 


Thenomenony = 


INDE x. 


Phenomenon, ſingular, 4: of the Nile's Overflow- 


ing, 165: Phenomena of the World, 312 


PxzxEcvDEs, one of the firſt Writers in Proſe, 38: 
a Scholar of the Phenicians, 213: bis Country 


deſcribed, ibid. makes a Heliotrope. 275 


PriLEMoN, Menander's Cotemporary, 14 


PHILOCLETES, a Subject of Tragedy, 308 
 Pm1LOMELA and PRoOGNE, their Story, where, 294 


Philoſophers, of Aſia the Jeſs, /n (f): Prince of, 
_ go : Legi/lators and Poets, 84: incredulous, 143: 
» borrow fromthe Jews, 220 : when perſccuted, 323 
Philoſophy, when firſt ſtudied in Greece, 45, 84: 
in what Manner, ibid. 96-to-107 : Egyptian, 
141, 163: (Se Mythology) aſſiſted Religion, 
175: the moſt ancient, 203: in Lacedemon and 
Crete, ibid. n: Pythagorick, 85, 211: Atomical, 


2: Phenician, 213: taught by Homer, 313, 


314, 315: Method to be obſerved in it, 314: 
takes a new Face, 322: reſtored to it's firſt 


Luftre, ibid. 


PRILOSTXATUs, 8, 88: bis Opinion of Homer, 
315: of his Veracity, 320:n(*) wherein be 
w 7” Cr I 2, 321 


PHLEGETHON, the Burning-River, 


ProTtrus, the Patriarch, 
Punroxans: 44 191, 287, 294, 295 
PaTHia, the Country of Achilles, 1280 
Piety, profeſſed by Bards, 105, 106: praiſed by 
_ Homer, „ 334 


PixpAR, how nurſed, 5 n (8): bis Account f 
Homer's Poſterity, 106: bis Scholiaſt, 10g : bis 
5 1 
15, 16, 136 


Ce 4 Places, 


Character, 
Piracy, thought honourable, 
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Pnoxox Rus, civilized the Peloponneſus, 192 
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Planets, their Power, 7 55 ibid. n 0 . ) (905 163 
PLATO, deſcended from a God, "15 n(*): his 


IN N. 


Places, known and deſcribed by Homer, 383-to-287 : 


net f tions, ibid. effect of this Knowledge, 
285, 314 


Plagiariſin, where ulpefied, 73, 130, 169, 3a 
Plains of Babylon, 5: Aſiatick, 23: Aſſyrian, 26: 


Trojan, 283: Theſſalian, 305 


Plan of Paradice loſt, 66: Plan of Mankind, 124: 


Plan of Dominion, 325 a Poet's Plan, z16: Ho- 
mers, how laid out, 307 


PLANCTS, Claſhing-Rocks, 237: whore, 239-10 


244 


Dialogues, what, 30: Prince of the Philoſophers, 
g0: His Opinion of the human Capacity, 33 n: 
_ of the Inventers of Arts, 93 n (4): of a Poetick 
Mind, 114 n: of Homer's Way of living, 
122 : of his Friends, ibid. of his Capacity for 
Buſineſs, 123: of the Inſpiration of Poets, 
127,128: % Egyptian Scuipture and Mu- 
fick, 140: of the Generation of the Gods, aud 
religious Belief, 145 n: of what conſtitutes a 
Poct, 148n: of the obſcure Nature of Poetry, 
152 n: of Madneſs, prophetick, expiatory, and 
poetical, 157, 158: of Egyptian Hymms, 163n: 
: of the Cretan Laws, 188 : of the oldeſt Philoſo- 
ph, 20 of the Delpaic Oracle, 204. : his 
Maſter, 210 : Original of bis Timæus, 21 n: 
he be lived, 27131 bis Opinion of Mythology, 
bid. Ad Vice avout explanumg dee, 214, 


| 215 
Plays, ancient, HY See Comedy, Trag ar 
Players, 278: muſt forget themſelves, -; Abidd. 
Pleatantry, where intolerable, 55, 56. 


Picaſure, 


I N D E X. 
Pleaſure, Refiners of, 52 : 4 daf ardh Paſſion, 53: 


natural and elegant, 120 : genuine, 121: Potions 


for it, 135, 136: reconciled with Order, 140: 
intellectual, 149 : Hieroglyphick for Pleaſure 


164 deceitful, how avoided, „ 1 
Pleaſures of Friendſhip, 1: of the Ancients, 110: 


of the Imagination, 148: of Homer's Poetry, 301: 


of Love and Wine, 328 : ſpoil Characters, 303 


Pl IN, 65 n: his Character, 82: recounts the In- 
venters of Muſick, 93 n ( '): gives the Hiſtory 


of an Obelish, 275 
Plunder, when Lonourable, 16, 17, 305, 330 n: 
ſynonymous with Food, 40 n ( ) 


PLUTARCH, his Account of the Origin of Speech, 
38 n (4): of the Age before Theſeus, 53 n: of 
"Tho old Philoſophy, 85n("):of Orpheus, 88: of 
| Apollo's Statue, g2n(")- of Olympus's Mu- 
fick, 94, 95: of the religious Rites of Eg pe 


16% n: of the Mriting of Oracles, 178, 1 79: 
Homer's univerſal SCHence, 


. 
Pl uro, what, 200%, 217 
Po, the River, 139 n 


Poem, it's Bane, 27, 158: Poems, when produced, 


82: bow, 8 157): wore, 7h on 198 


Poet, what, 148, 149 : how diſtinguiſhed, ibid. 
dobat he can deſcribe, 29 : muſt not be frighted, 


61, 62: bis Province, 91: bis beft Materials, 
301 his Plan, wide, 316 


Poets, their Power, 29: copy Nature, 69 : how 


formed, 72, 73, /: rare, 71, 147, 148 : del! 


cate, 2, 113: deprived of Undertanding, 127: 
Poets, ancient, why admred, 55, 56: their Cha- 


rafter, 77, 104, III: Subjects, 13, 86, 100, 


105: Men of Science, 106: of Piety, ibid. 
Modern, where unfortunate, 24 25: ſucceſsfnl, 


33: 


„ 
33: firſt of them, 112: exceed in Deſcriptions, 
47, 283, 285 : ſeldom perſuade, 285, 290. See 
Poets, born in the leſſer Aſia. $8 {) 
Poetry, before Proſe, 38: it's Province, 39: 
| Cauſes of it's Decay, 33: nous without Virtue, 
ibid. 5), 58: Conditions required, Jo, 71, 112, 
114: muſt be intelligible, 116: how produced, 
11), 128, 143, 158: preſcribed by Law, 104, 
163, 202: muſt uſe Fiction, 145 : naturally ob- 

| ſecure, 152, ibid. n (): it's Uſe, 209: Laws, 
319: all it's Forms in Homer, . 310, 311 
Point of Time, when Homer wrote, 46: Point of 
WE RX C-: +. Yo 
 PoLanD, Candidate for the Crown of, 2232 
Policy, an Enemy to Poetry, 26, 27, 114, 303: 
_ when formed in Greece, 54: buman, it's Perfec- 
tion, 83, 140, 181, 186: Arts of, 188: Sch 
of, 85 : what it produce. 98 

| Potinamna, an Egyptian Lady. 132, 133 
Poliſhing, it's Effects on Language, $5, 58: on 
77%) Co 
Politeneſs of Stile, 58: of Manners, 317, 325 
Pol rRIVUs, accurate, 24" : thinks well of Homer. 


Pol vDAMAs, prudent, =O 
| Voauwaiman Arges. „ 270 
Polytheiſm, not invented by Homer, IT: 


Pomp, admired, 25: Pomp of Words, 148, 290 
Pon pE the Great, his Counſellor, 9 n: bis Tutor, 

ibid. Tutor of his Children, ibid. viſits Poſido- 
nius, 85 a ibid. 
Pompey, Sextus, bis Niend, „ n 
Poxrus, Native of, . 
Pore, 


IN Un N. 
| Porr, Mr. his Rape of the Lock, 54: Art of Pve- 
try, 42: Tranſlation of the Iliad, 325 

U Poppies, * Juice preſcribed by Hippocrates, 
138n(P) 
n Reviews a Book paſſes in it, 62n 


PorxTUGUES x, gave Names to Countries, | „„ 


Pos1DoNLvs, bis Reply to Pompey, 9 n: bis Ac- 
count of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 272 


Poſſeſſion, decided by Force, 23 
e. poetick, 153. Sec Metaphor, Mytho- 
8 


Power, arbitrary, it's Effects, 60: tyramical, 323 
Powers, unknown, 50: their Uſe, TH Powers of 


A 897 101, 161 


Prayer, 39, 106, 157, 200, 318 
Preſages, powerful, 213 : of the Weather, 246 


Preſence, divine, it's Influence, 143, 1 54 


Preſſure upon the Mind, 62, 55S: 0008 Lear ning, 
323 


5 Ki, comforted by Achilles, 48 bis Dominion, 
229: it's Extent, 287: reigned over nine Pro- 
vinces, 288 n: received no Aſſiſtance from Eu- 


rope, 296: indulgent to Paris, 303: wiſely an- 
| ſwered 4 Helen, 331 : bis laft pores to Hector, 


ibid. 
PaiArus, an Grace.” | 197 


Pride, a Foundation of Morals, 160 


Prieſts, Popiſh, damp Learning, 61: Heathen, loved 


Authority, 83: kept the Laity in Ignorance, ibid. 


194: Egyptian, 130, 132, 133: circumciſed, 
167: their Diſciple, 193: Britiſh, 163 : Tuſcan, 
200: preciſe, 218: jree from Taxes, 222: Ro- 
man, 255 
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Princes, Admirers of Homer, 2, 311: kept a Bard 
in their Court, 1g : Grecian, 301: Aſſembly of 
Princes, Homer's Subject, 302, See Heroes. 

Principle, good one, creates the World, 211: Prin- 

ciple of Muſzeus's Philoſophy, 91 n () firft 


Principle of Being, 166: Principles of the 


Sciences in Homer, © 310-710-317 
ies, - + 113 1640 
Privilege, Poetick, | 9 $50 


Probability, Meaſure of it, 1 18, 26, 277, 278 
Problem in Literature, propoſed by Velleius, y 3-to-77 


Proceſſions, Bacchic, 194, 195 n 
ProcLvus, writes in Defence of Homer, 205 
PxocoNNEsUs, the Country of Ariſteus, 174, 175 
Pxopicus the Cean, oo. 
Progeny, moral, difficult to trace, 131 


Progreſſion of Manners, 13: when obſervable, 14: 
it's effects on Homer, 1), 18, 22, 23, 34, 35: 
on Learning and learned Men, 16, /: on Lan- 
guage, 43, 44, 46: on Religion, 51, 52, 89, 104, 
)))!!! ©. ed 
Promontories of the Morea, 204 : of the Coaſt of 
Italy, 237, 251: Circeian, 239, 240, 253, 257 
 PRoNAPIDEs, an Athenian, Homer's Maſter, 174, 
= 5 176 


Prophecy, 405 98, 127, 152, ibid. n (*), 156, 


| 181-t0-200 

 PkoPONTI1s, 175, 236: Coaſt of, under Priam, 287 

Proportions, uncouth, 60: of the World, 105, 161, 
163, 211, 314 : of Life, 147, Se Meaſures. 


Proſe, later than Verſe. 38. 293 


PzQsERPINE, Rape of, $7: ber Myſteries. 92 
PROTAGORAS of Abdera. 123 


PROrE- 


FEM DE X. 


PROTESILAUS, appears to a Hermit. 324, 
ProTEvS, ſlippery, 215 : the . 4635 
TIewTx0u0, | 174 
Provence, Trovadores of, PS 
| PsAMMETICHUS, King of Egypt, 19 
PrToOLEMY, Philopater, 4 1 (9: 


Pyramid, of Braſs, 275 : Egyptian Pyramids, 23 5 
PYTHAGOR AS, his Manner, 85 : bis Deſigns, ibid. 
bis Maſters, 220, 27/3: bis Philoſophy, 211 


Pythagoreans follow Orpheus, 1 675 
PyTHIA, 178. | See Phemonoe. | 


PyTHos, 180 : Pythian Games, . 183 


AC 
8 Uackery in Mu Ck and Ceremonies, 295 n 0 ): 


: in Wonders, 17 n (1) 
Quality, Ladies of, 5 330 
Queen, in the Eneid, | 329 
Quibble, when in vogue, 5 

r, Don, 295 n (+) 112, n 327 
IM 
A B B I', their Doctrine, 220 


Rape of the Lock, 34 : of Proſerpine, 87 


kee it's Origin, 85, I 54: promoted, 114, 117, 


128: ungovernable, 162: regulated, 203 


Realities, powerful in Poetry, 143. See Truth. 
Reaſon, where dangerous, 
| Records, Egyptian, $6, 130: Phenician, 272 
Red -Sea, 221, 222, 257, 258 


148, 213, 298 


REDVAN, 


INDE X. 


Repvan, a Moor. = : 8 
Refugees, Egyptian. 44, 45 n, 84, 224, 
Regions, infernal. 22212, 259, 306 
Relations ¶ Analogies) imaginary, 125 : ſubtile, 
149: Collection of, 163: abſtratted, 233 
Relief, ſupernatural, 323: fortuitous, 329 


Religion, it's Infiuence, 12: upon Language, 49, 
| $1 : Grecian, it's Origin, 50, 84, 92, 99-to-1o1, 
131: a Subject for Poetry, J): School of it, 85, 
184 : affiſted Philoſophy, 115, 209, 211: re- 
trains from Vice, 210: Publick, promoted, WE 


78, 106, 143, 154, 334. written againſt, b V 


whom, 7» 145 
Removes of Tribes and. Nations, 15, 16, 21, 297 
Rendezvous of Princes, where,  3o2 
Reputation, religious, where delicate, 184 : Poli- 

tical, how ſupported, 1 328 
Reſerve, in Characters, 327 : Italian, 329 

Reſtraints on Writing, . 
Return of the Greeks, a Poem 81 n, 308 
Returns of the Sun, why in Syros, — 74 
RE TZ, Cardinal de, 5 114 n (0) 


Revolutions in States, 13, 14: in Manners, ibid. 
in Learning, of, 73-10-77, 203, 218-t0-222, 


322, 323 
Rhads, dominari. VV 
 RHADAMANTHUS, 189 201 : yellow, 265 


Rhapſodiſts, concealed their Names, 82: Heſiod 


2 Homer of the Number, 123. See Bard. 


Ruta or Ops,150; what ꝰ 1 | 

Ropes, n (“), IDOL . 192, 195, 
„ 

Rhyme, abandoned. a 1 


6 Ricci, 
= 1 


I ND E X. 


Rrcer, Father, 41 n 
RxcuELiEv, Cardinal de, 4 
Kiches, their Influence, 19, 25, 53, 146 


Rro GRANDE, in America, 225, de la Plata, ibid. 
Rites, myſterious, 50: national, 78: Holy, 89: 
Orpbick, 99: funeral, ibid. borrowed, 131 ex- 


piatory, 157 : Egyptian, 16) n, imported, 199 
Phenician, 225: ſavage, 2535 


1 Rivers, beautiful, $2 raiſe Wonder, 124. : form 


Hands, 139 n: infernal, 131, 132, 260 
Rocks, Claſning, 237 : Rocks of the Sirens, ibid. 
30: Scylla s Rock, 2285 fhating Rocks, 241: 
deſart, | 245 
 Romt, Founders of, "5 n(s): Miſtreſs of the 
World, 65: a Prey to . ibid. Commons of 
Rome, 5 410 
Roman Empire, its Horoſcope by Virgil, 75 n (e); 
Floquence, admired, 31 : Names, harſh, 291 
Romans, braveſs of them, murdered, 65 : origi- 
ally Banditti, 328 : forced into Virtue, ibid. 
how corrupted, 63 n, 328 : ee to diſſemble, 


ibid. baughty, ” <5 id 
Romanzes, 4 ind of Poetry in Spain, 40 n 
Ruffian, profeſſed, _ ET: 
Riiners, Iriſh, heir Profeſſion, 111, 112 

RrTAHMus, powerful, 147 
8 


82 attended on by Poets, 19, 112 : pro- 
mote Rapture, 8): myſtick, 199: to the Seas» 


Cods, 244: human, 255 : infernal, 260 
Sages, Grecian, 84: modern, 145 : ancient, ibid. 
Jewiſh, 221 : perſecuted. . 


| Saria 


I NN Q E X 
Sattenac, Fangois de. See Fenelon. 
Samos, by whom governed, 225 
Sanction, to a Doctrine, 105 : to a Cheat, I54 
Sanity, a Poet's Character, 107 : efficacious, I43 


SANNAZZARO, bis Arcadia, 105 
SAR PE DON, Peoples Ionia, | 199 
SATURN, his Story, 149, 150: Trug, 190, 207 
Satyr, it's Origin, 81 : a Satyr painted, 159 
 ScAMANDER, Springs of, 183 
Sckpslus, Demetrius, . 
Scholiaſt, nameleſs, 109 : Homer " 274 


Science, fir Men of, 18 : drawn from Egypt, $4: 

ö Maſters of, 106, 10%: divine Science, 220 : 
Prieſtly, 83, 193, 194, 218 

Sciences, when invented, 65: where, ibid. n (.) 
| Wire-drawn, I25: delivered in Verſe, 39, 40, 


85, 179 : tranſmitted from the Jews, 220, 221 : 
all in Homer. | Zlo-to-317 


Scrpro, miraculouſly deſcended. . *#5n(*) 


_ Scor,, Exitium. 239 n ( ö 


Sculpture, ſacred, 163 : where invented, 193 
ScyYLLA, ber Rock, 238 : what ſhe is, 239 
ScyTHIANS, When known to the Greeks, 17 5: de- 

[piſe Houſes, 233 n: live among Horſes, 232 


Rod, 1 of it, 20, 111, 189 : it's Children, 
: Mediterranean Sed, 227, 230, 233, 2 36, 
2 05 263: Red-Sea, 227, 257: "'Tyrrhene, 


258 : North-Seas, | 259 
Sea-Towns, firſt enriched, = = 
SEASONs, 4 Poem, 5 35 * 
Seaſons, where marked, 105, 275: deſeribed. 314, 
315 n 


Secrecy 


+ 43 
Secrecy in Religion, enjoined, 50: in Philoſophy, 


.. ⁵⅛ ü] ᷣ 1 ER SY a 


83, 85: Secrets, Knowledge of, 322 
Senator, Roman, 32): his Daughter, 329 
Senſations, natural, 114, 143: bigh, 209 

_ Senſe, the Product of every Climate, Wn 
Sentiments, noble, 142: their gy, ibid. 
 Sentiments of the human Heart, 30L 
Severity, 4 Roman Character, 328 
Shades in Poetry, 58 


Shade of Achilles, 306: of Ulyſſes, 321: Oracle 
e the Shades, 260: Shades conſulted concerning 


Homer, by Appion, Hg e 
Sheer-Wit, the Refuſe of true, 58 
Shew of Virtue, 328 


Shipping and Commerce, where under ſtood, 22, 222 


Ships, Grecian, 284, 285: Capalogine af, 286: Sixty 
lent by Agamemnon, 305 


Show, Lord Mayor's, 25: ſacred Shows, 194 


Shuſan, a Lily, 13238 n (50 


SICII v, 108, 239, 240, 242, 244, 249, 251 n 


Sicilian Streights, 237 
SIDON» Merchants of, 221: Latitude of, 2397 5 


it's Diſtance from Italy, 258: whence enriched, 


266: charatterized, £69: famed for Cleaths, 
211 : for curious Work, ibid. for SCIENCE, 272 


SIGEUM-. 2495 
Silence, enjoined, 50: inſtituted, 85 
SrMors, the River, 285 


SIMONIDEs, 8 n (H): improved Muſick. 93n(') 


Simplicity of Manuers, 24: amiable, ibid. 34: af- 
fetts Language, 43. 55: admits not a poliſhed 


Speech, 59 Simplicity of Kile, 116, 276, 278 
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INDE KX. 


_  $ixox, à Subject of Tragedy, 308 


Sir, Cantilena. 252n(!) 


\ StxENS, 237: who, 250: their Temple, 252 n () 
Slavery, where intenſe, 2234, 323 
Slaves, Market of, 137: where valued, 234: Crowd 


| of Slaves, | — 323 5 


Sleep, all-ſubduing, . 0 


SMVRNA, 2: Homer's Temple hve, ibid. n (b) 


5 zealous for bim, 4: the Place of his Education, 


81 


Socrarrs, his Opinion of Poetry, 147 : unpoetical 


himſelf, 148: why, ibid. bis Advice concerning 
ſacred Allegories, | 213, Ay 215 


Socratick- School, : 8n('), m4 
Soil, where happy, 5: it's Effects, ibid. (n Gre- 


ian, 14 e Soil, 25: rich, 83: Egyptian, 


138: propbetick Soil, 197 
Solitude, Advantages of. 120, 121 

SoLMIss us, the Mount of the Curetes, | 198 

SoLOMON, brings t Om Tyre, 271: Peace- 
ful and learned, 4 $ 
Solſtices, marked upon a Meridian, 274 


Song of Orpheus, 89, 149: of the old Poets, 711: 


Songs of Ifis, 163. See Hymns. 


Soothſayers, 12): Soothſaying, 180, 196 
Sornock Es, perfects Tragedy, 14 
Sophonisba, a Tragedy, — 3 
Soporificks, Egyptian, 138 1 C4 


Soul, Effuſion of, 151: exalted, 157: immortal, 
173, 210: it's Conductor, 206. See Mind. 


Sounds, uncoutb, Preſages of Weather, 246 


SPAIN, 


FN Oo EX 
SpAIN, 229, 276: when planted, 222, 223: Vis 
ſited by Uly fles, 263: Weſt Coaſt of, 266 Re- 


views a Book muſt paſs in it, N 
Spaniards, 191, 225 Spaniſh Mines, 266 
Spartan Conſtitution, 18), 201 

Spells, 40: how broken, 218 : potent, 334 


Spirit, publick, 53 : generous and free, 61 : cruſhed, 
62: celeſtial, 75: aſcendant over it, 104: Spirit 


of a Cynick, 122: of a "gh Order, 217: Walt 


 dering Spirit, i 297 
Stars, their Influence, Ts 


State, free, how governed, 22, 36, 45: bow en- 
ſflaved, 63: 
Kats, % 15 


Statue, Grecian, 300: Statues, Telchinian, of 
Apollo and Juno, 193: of Apollo in Delos, 92 
N Latona and n BG 


Statute-Songs, 1 63, 202, 203 


STEPHEN, King Poland, Vfw! 


I Pobitick, 45: poetick, an, 292 : prevailing, 


: unaffected and artleſs, 55: polite, 58: Ho- 


Wer Sie, : To Bo 


Still-Life, 35 : nobly deſcribed, Cres ibid. * 


Stoiciſm, it's Parent, 312: bigh Stoiciſm, when 
revived, ö» 


Stories, why ſo thick in Homer, 119: traditional, 
124: inconnected, 205: warmly told, 289 


5 TRA BO, bis Account of Homer's Compile in 
Smyrna, 2 n (0): of bis Pofterity in Chios, ibid. 


n (% of the Removes of the Grecian Tribes, 22, 


n (u) of the firft Mriters in Proſe, 38: of the 
firſt Pythia, 89 n (4): of the beſt Greek Wine, 


110: Homer's Veracity, 124n(* ): of his Cha- 
racter and Juclinations, 140: of the old Myt ho- 


D d 2 1983, 


"OR us, 325: Reaſons of 


n 


r 


2E 7 
1 * . 4 n — 1 7 
75 5 * " 2 a — * 


— 2 =: 20 —————— S8 225 bes 


I N D E X: 


log, 142n: of Ariſteus, n(') of the Compoſt 
tion of Oracles, 119 n: of the Situation of Delphi, 
i80n(?): of the Oracle itſelf, 182n(? ): of 
_ rhe Egyptian Prieſts, 194 n: of the Curetes, 
Telchines, and Idæi Dactyli, 195 n, 199: of 
Divination, 196 n : of the Lycian Oracle, 199 : 
of the Conſtitution of Crete, 202: of the Pheni- 
cians, 222, 223, n, n: of the Liparean lands, 
243; 24.5 1 * of the Neapolitan Shore, 249 n: 
f the Sirens, 252n(") : of Poſidonius's man- 
ner of Writing, 266 n: of Demetrius Scepſius, 
284: of the Language of Troy, 293 : of ancient 
Greece, 195n(*%): of Homer's Science, 312 
= Lb of the old Hiſtorians, „„ 
SrRABO, bis own Charafter, 38, 140 : accurate, 
196 : "bis Count 0% 293 : learned in Hiſtor 75 324 


STRADA, Famian, - 333 


Stroke, of Imagination, 184: of Character, 301 


Stroling Life, 120, 124 : Stroling Bard, 5, 79, 103, 


L094, 113: Stroling God, LS 299 
STROMBOLI, 4 Burning-Ilaud, 241 n, 245 

- STYLvus, erected by Pherccydes, WEL 

Styx, be inſernal River, 260, 261 


Sub) Jects, for Poetry, 26, 27, 28, 355 39: Homer S 


Sb cer, Sect. XII. 


Sublime, Fudge of, 39 : Supplement of, 69 
Succeſſion of Mit and Literature, 16 : of learned 
Prieſts, 185 
Surpas, 88, 9 n (s), 94 n (* ), 26 n calum- 
niates Homer, 321 


Sun, repreſented, 167, 200, 206: riſes and ſets in 
the Ocean. 228, 229: bis Daughter, 238 252: 
his Out- goings, 238, 258: where never ſeen, 
262 © bis Cave, 274, 27 5 © bis Returns or Tro- 
Picks, | 273, 276 

Superſtition, 


E E-.X; 
Superſtition, the Companion of Fear, 43 : inſtituted, 


85: built upon, 160: falſely Sg, 165 n: 
Mot her- land of, 191: prewalent, 213; Grecian 


Superſtition, 8 575 | 321 
SURRENTUM, 4 Station of the Sirens, 271 
SyYAGRUs, firſt ſung the Trojan War, ONE. 

Sypir, Erythrean, 8 n: Sybils prophetick, 155, 
157: wild aud obſcure, Fr ---,180-- 
SYMPLEGADES» floating Rocks, 241 


SYRIA, 20, 228 mn (). See Aramean. 
SxRkIA, an land., 1 


Syros (the ſame) the country of Pherecydes, 7 


n (), 213: fertile, 274* 4 Heliotrope long 


preſerved "nit. 275 
'T 
FI'ACITUS,.- 3, 55n 
TarLos, 188 : the Brazen, 189 
Tassenelz in a young Lady, 329 
Taxaquir, | | 291 
TAxEN TU, Gulf of, - 237 


TARTARTY, Cham of, 232 : Tacher L, ibid. 

Tasso, Torquato, his Character, 6g : his Deſcr yy 
tion of a Lady weeping and petituning, 134 

of a Coy Beauty, 1 In: bis Apology for Fave, 


259 F . 

Technical Terms, 1 up the Fancy, 125 
nr, 190 f- 200, 218, 2% 
TEeLEMAcuus, his Adventures, unjuſtly criticized, 

59: entertained bimeif vy Helen, 132 

TEMPLE, Sir William, 1 


Temple, Homer's, 2 n: T emples and Altars, 176, 


84 — Terephi 


193˙ 


I KN D EX: 


T ereph, it's double Meaning, 40 n 
Trkkus, the inbuman Thracian, 394 
TRRPANDER, . 0 J 93 n 3” ), 202 
Terra dos Papos, 225 
Tuck, fſettles in Cyprus, 264 
Talks, the Lawgiver, 85 n, 201 


TuAlLEs, the Philoſopher, y n (t), 85, 166 n (4 
THAMYRIS,, the Muſes Lover, 93 n, 95: reigned 


on Mount Athos, 295 n {=} 
Theatrical Writinz, e 8 
Turks, in Egypt, 135, 138, 228 


Tuxzgss, in Greece, why walled, 23 n: Sacking 


of, 177, 178 © by whom founded, 223 n, 225 
Sei N ?, what, e „ 
Theodicee, Eſſais de, 220, 322n 

Theogony, what, 96. See Gods, Creation. 


Theology, ancient, 48 : why monſtrous, 50: Ge 
cian, whence, 49, 84, 168, 19 z n, 203: reduced 
t a Bod), 97: Egy prian, is Foundation, 86, 


167 : Phenician, 272 
Siepe u, or Sayings of God, _ 178 
TurssALx deſcribed, 32: Plains of, 305 
Tugris, Mother of Achilles, 1 207 

Thinking, confined, 113 : evited, 11 
Tuo, a Prinee of Egypt, 132, 133 
 ThorH, the Inventer of Arts in ; 


Tun Acr, Mountains in it, 192, 295: firft known 
to the Grecks, 175, 231 n: ſends Colonies to 
Aſia, 293: Thracian Language, 44 : reſen:bles 
the Trojan, 293 and the Grecian, ibid. 

Thracians, Horſemen, 231 n: ſettle in Troy, 299 


Trvevrpipts, 


F EO E K 


n accurate, 14: lays out the Periods 


of the Grecian Hiſtory, ibid. deſcribes their an- 
cient barbarous State, 15 n, 139: and it's Con- 


tinuance, 16 n: witne ſſed the Confuſions of 
Greece, '6 5n(<) his Authority valuable, 109 


 TuymoerTes, the Weſtern Traveller, 93 
THyMBRUs, an Oracle of Apollo, 197 


TiBtrrvs, ſpoke fluently on ſome occaſi ons, 55n 
 TrsuLLvus, deſcribes a Fit of Pr ey, 154 „ 


Tierra de Fuego, 


225 
TiIMuxus Locrus, 210 
Time and Space, the eldeſt of 7. hings, 149, 190 
Times, relative, 314 
TIR Es TAs, the Mind Prophet, 15%, 197, 260 

TITANS, their Wars, 78, 91, 95 
Titles of Honour, what, > "26; 26 © 
Tongues. See Language. - 
Torments, foreign, 212 


'Towns, when walled, 19 : zaken and plundered, 23. 
309 : Town-Life, 


115 
Toys, where made, 271 
Trade, Inventers of, 221, 222 : taught the Greeks, 


19, 20, 139: little known, 133: 


ancient Slave- 
'T rade, 137: Phenician, 236: 


T1 rading Voyage 
226 


F Javed, §r, 90, 163, 173, 211: bow. 
* e 


conveyed, 100, 174: Egyptian, 203. 
208, 288, 289, 3 

I ragedy, Riſe of the Name, 39 : Inverters of, _ 

Diorfected by whom, 74: originally in Homer, 311 

Tranſmigration of Souls, firſt taught, 273 

Tranſplantation, in Animals, Io: mends the Breed, 


ibi i. 
Travellers, 


Dd 4 


3 7. 


„ 
Traveller, 84, 86, 93, 101, 136, 174, 230 
Ir velling, neceſſary, 51, 114, 124, 130, 140 
Jreaſure of Knowledge, 177 : of Achilles, 306 
Txexks, a wandering Thracian Tribe, 295 
Tripod, /acr2d, I79: Golden, 5 : 182 
TIP oII, by whom founded, . 223 n 
TRISsSINo, Giovanni Giorgio, 75 32, 33 
Trojan War, it's Conſequences in Greece, 21: 
abroad, 22 n, 26 .: by whom ſung, 91, 130, 321: 
it's Periods, 251, 306: Hinge of it, 307: it's 
various Epi odes, 308 Produced all Virtues and 
Vices, | 315 n, 334 
Trojan - Horſe, a Pais, 308: Teoien Coaſt, poſſeſſed 
by Pelaſgi, 296: naturalized to the Greeks, 
298: Trojan Language, 293, 298: Names, 
291, 291, 295 Genealegies, Ew 298 
Trojan-Allies. See Auxiliaries. g 
Trojans, routed, 28: made the conquering Pages : 
-- $08; keep Serge lib S, ibid. Catalogue sf, 286: 
led by Hector, 288 n: Remains of, 289 effe- 
minate, 301: keep within their Malls, 306: 
take the Field, — 307 
Tropicks, of the Sun, . 273, 274 
Trovadores, or Troubadours of Provence, 112 


> "TROY, 3 Place of Relicks, 144: Plains of, 283 5 


Extent of it's Dominion, 287: commanded nine 
Provinces, 288 n: it's Territory, wholly occupied 
By Greeks, ibid. planted by Pelaſgi, 296: ra- 

_ waged, 306. See Trojan ä 
| Tens, it's Meaning, - 270, ibid. n 
Trumpets, how ſupplied in War, no | = 


Truth, Conceptions of. 2: Truth in Manners, 29, 
54, 68: in Defign, 34: in Language, 55: in 
Writing, 68: in Poetry, 118 : ſacred, 144: re- 
„„ — vealed 
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CC 
vealed by the Muſes, 145: net perceived, 149: 
Flaſhes of, 152: oracular, 182 : powerful, 209: 


not to be diſguiſed, ibid. leads to Happineſs, 211: 
legal Truth, 215: predictive, 248 n: never ſup- 


plied, 285, 290, 305: Irreſiſtible, 286 : alone 
forms Characters, 304, 333; followed by Ho- 
OT... 316,334 — 
Torr, by whom founded, . 4 j 
Turn, ſcholaftick, 125: poetical, gon (%, m2 
Turns of the year, marked upon Tablets, 105 n: ö 
upon a Meridian Line, e ” 
TyNNICHUs, the Chalcidean, hs oo 4 
TyPHoN, fiery, 215 
T'ZETZES, Joan : the Commentator of Heſiod, 8 


1 (05 


v 


LVSS E 8, hen a Tate, 17: bit Character, 6 
28, 133, 207, 304: [pares a Bard, 126 : 41 
his IWanderings, 130, 308 ; feigns again, 136: 9 
Hated by Neptune, 208 : ſees many Wonders, 236: i 
Boundary of bis Navigation, 238: viſits Eolus, bY 
244: receives the Winds in a Bag, 250: ſails 70 4 
Hell, 259: conſults the Shades, 260: is driven 
to Spain, 263: turns Pirate, 264: meets Achil- 
les's Shade, 306: His noffurnal Expedition, 30: 
bis Picture, 319: bis Squire, 320: bis Gboſs —— 
pPactions with Homer, To = | 
Underſtanding, reſuſed to Poets, 12) : gives little * 


Pleaſure, 148, 149 : filled with en, 302. 
See Mind. 


Union of Courtier and ine 4 of Lowgiver i 


aud Poet, 775 84. Union of Cauſes in Homer's 9 
Works, 334 


Unity 


Unity, the Principle of Muſzus, -.»QLnC(*) 
Univerſal Nature, per/onated, — 188 


Univerſe, Syſtem of it, 98: Parts of it, 114: Citi- 
Zen of it, I15: Powers of it, 101, 142, 161, 

206, 207: it's Model, 212: is Myſteries in 

| Homer, 311. See Nature. 


Ux AN DA, the wiſe, 1 10 

UsT1ca, one of the Liparean lande, „„ 

Urica, by whom founded, „„ 
„ 


7 Ariety of Stile, 61: of Genius, 95: of C Cha- 
rater in a Nation, 60: in a Poem, 231, 304, 

zo; : Variety of Accidents, 318: pleaſant, 218 

: Vein, exerciſed, 114: ſet a running, 120 : truſted 
to, 126: mad Vein, 161. See Mythology. 


VerLLELvs Paterculus, J3, 74, 76 
Venice, Hiſtory of, 31: Conſtitution of, . 
VxNTIDTVs, raiſed by bis Stars, "5n CI | 


Venus, her Voice, 96: an Enemy to Health, 110 


n (1): what ſhe repreſents, 206: unfortunate 
in her Pupil, 208: her Wrath, how ſhewn, 331 


Veracity, Homer's, 233: in Places, 283, 285: in 
Perſous, 290: in nn, 303: in Fatis and 


56 444 
verſe, 32, 39, 40, 6r, 72, 85, I 04, 116, 120, 126, 
1159, 290 
ee Lord, 5 217, 248 n 
3 ee 1 
Visrus Cavpex, a Roman Name, 201 


Vice, Reſtraint from, 213 : diſplay d, 3o1, 3150 


Views 


FN D EX 


Views of Nature, 5, 121 : of human Affairs, 13: 


of human Neceſſities, 23: of Characters, 326 : | 


Violence, when prevalent,  23,53n(*) 


VIRGIL copies Homer, 44, 47: and Ennius, 
56, 59: witneſſed the Fall of Rome, 65: an 
Aſtro'oger, 15 n (): bis Opinion of Muſzus, 
 72n, 90: deſcribes a mad Propheteſs, 152 *: the 
firſt Men, 192 n: unfortunate in his Mythology, - 
208: of admirable Fudgment, ibid. tender and 
paſſionate, 216: deſcribes the Temple of Ceres, 

. 52 n: deterred from writing Res Romanas, 

: indebted to the Little-Iliad, 308 n: bound 


7 by bis Model, 327 : Difference between him 
and Homer, „„ 


Virtue, Men of, 8 25 neceſſary in Poetry, 37 read 


Vrtue, 59 © Virtue's Self, 58: when brigheſt, 


64 : leads to Happineſs, 211: where diſplayed, 
gol, 315: when perſecuted, 323: Publick, 
bow learned, 327: Shew of Virtue. ibid. extolled 


and rewarded in Homer's Writings, 334 
Virtues publick, when real, 53: bow beſt learned, 
q: unnatural Virtues, _ — 2 
Viſions, ſubſtituted for what, - 609, 322, 323 
Vocal Goddeſs, N 253n(*) 


Voice of Love, an ancient Poem, 96: Pythia's 
Voice, 178: Power of Voice, 217: enſuaring, 


| | | 251, 253 
Vol cAN OS, 4 245, 246, 249 
Vortex, dangerous, 1 


Votaries, the pureſt, 138: prone to believe, 186 

Vowels, Return of, 290 

Voyages, long, 12 : 10 Egypt, 86, 88, 130, 226: 
to Grand-Cairo, 135: to Italy, 17 5: round 


Peloponneſus, 204 to the e 227 12 = 
Ing 


" 1 0:E-X 

ding Voyages, 226: annual, 258: round the 
Mediterranean, 263, 276 
Vor cAN, his Temple in Memphis, 130: his Em- 
3 in Homer, 207: his Work deſcribed, 

SIS It. 
"Voie ANo, a Burning-I/and, 2241 n, 245 
Vulgar, 83, 146, 153, 194, 209. See Commonalty, 
: Multitude. 5 | 


w 


Aggons, uſed for Houſes, 232, 233n,n 
WALLER, Mr. bis OP of Achilles, 34 
| * 
Wanderings of Ulyſſes, . 130, 308 
War, conſtant, where, 21: Civil, it's Effects, 27, 
G5, 66, 282 : Holy War, 183: War repreſented, 
206: taught by emer, 311: War f Troy. 
. Trojan. 15 | 
Wars with Men, ſung y Homer, 31 15 n: with 
Gods and Goddeſſes, ibid, with Walls and Hoes, 
ibi 
. Way of the World, a Comedy, „ 


Wealth admired, 25 : diſguiſes Nature, ibid. ruins 
Poetry, 53 : brought into Greece, 19, 20, 139 * 
Life of, 112 : reconciled with Order, 140 : flows 
to Temples, 119, 182: Wealth of Tyre and Si- 
don, whence, 266 : of Ten, 265 - 


Weſtern Traveller, 93: Countries, unknown to 
Homer, 277 : Lauguage and Manners, 293 

Wiles, in Trade, 270: in War, 326 

Winds, their Governor, 244 : predicted: 264, 248 : 


change the Appearances of Volcanos, 294. : found 
#p in a Bag, 250: Eteſian Winds, 165 


Wine, 


THY EN 
Wine, heart-chearing, 116 * the beſt in Greece, 
110: Love and Wine, ibid. 328 


Wiſdom, ſeparated, 84 : poſſeſſed by a Lady, 130: 
inferior to Folly, 153: Maſter in Wiſdom, 176: 
Depth of it, 188 : taught by what, 203: repre- 
_ ſented, 206, 207. Wiſdom of the Ancients, * 
Sees Learning, Knowledge. 
Wit, Sheer, 55 : Succeſſion of Wit. 56 


Wives, bought and fold, 54 n C 5 W717 uy par- . 
dloned, 331: tender one, her Character, ibid. 


Woe, Scenes of it, -Fhexepreſfible. „ 
WoERDEN, 4 Hop in Holland, : 292 
Woers, en „ all deprojed, 111, 126, 136, 
— 17 
Woman, 170: fine Woman, in Difreſs, 134 n: 
dragged away from her Family, 330 


Women, beautiful, 230: lewd, 250 :  cobere with- 
out Paſſi ons, 329 : forget Injuries, 330: apt to 
complain, 331: irreſiſtible in Grief, 332, 3332 
Moien of Quality, 115, 330. See Ladies. | 

Wonders, Boro to be told, 118, 119, 146: how 

framed, 124, 236, 277: Out othe World Won- 


ders, 236: Light for a Wouder, 277, See Mi- 
racles. 


Wonder ( the Pa ſii 1 to whom it Tele, 42 
bow raiſed, 149 : natural Wonder, 278 


World, Soul of, 211 n: MMem of, 210. See Na- . 


ture, Univerſe. 

Worſhip, Grecian, Form of, 173: Been er 

ſhip, 167 : Egy ptian, ibid. n. See Rites. 
Wrath of Achilles, 3o7 : of Venus, 331 

Wreſtling at the Pythian Games, 193 
Writers, original, why they excel, 29: ancient, 

h eftcemed, 0 of one Ae, why / 1 milar, 73 


M riting, 


INDE x. 
7 Writing, on what it depends, 68 : every kind of it 
in Homer, 310. See Character. 


Wry-Feature, betrays a Character, 305 
Won rs, frightful to a French Poet, 292 
7ANTHUS, Banks of, rs 196 
eee Homer's Enemy, r, ibid. 
TY 


8 ”n 0 9 bis Charafter, 30: his 
Explication of the Fable of 3 94 n TS 


Y- 
E A R, 7 of, marked on the Altar of Pa Ng 
105: Turns of, "Ne 
Yeuda, Rabbi, | 22 nο 
2 
EL EIA, an Oracle of Apollo, 199 
Zzxo, writes in Defence of Homer, 312 
Zetavs and Amphion, wa# Thebes, 00-0 
Zodiac, Sign of, 165 


Zoxan, Caupona, it's equi vocal Meaning, 41 n 


1 = 


I. 
II. 


PLATE / "HE Temple of Barn, and 


the SEASONS, 


Pare and Vesra: Ancien Man- 


ner 8. 


Mrencukx, the God of Arts and 


Gain. 


A Sacrifice: T he Oath. 
Mixexva: : Liberty and Slavery. 
Ix10x and Juno: Bigottry, 


Oxrukus. 


Howes, commences Ablaox. 


5 PyTHIA. 
SATURN dethroned. | 
HOMER inſtructed. 


= Is IS of Sails, with her ancient In- 


ſeription. 


E N 


L. 3. „ read ew, 


Inſert this Note, belonging to the ord Ocean, * 7. 
It ſeems to be a Punick Word (O g) which 
ſignifies a Boundary : becaule a great River, 
or the Sea, is the Limit of the Land. 

19. notour, read Notorious. 


30. Pag. () read Pag. 99. and ſee the Errata 


above belonging to that Page. 
2, alongſt, read along. | 
33. Add to Note (c) See STRapo, Lib. x1. where 
he profeſles to follow this Author in his De- 
fſcription of the Dominion or Troy. 
15. themſelces, read themſelves. | 


4. and at, read and who at. 
3. Connſellor, read Counſellor, 


